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SMITH. 



^Edmund Smith is one of those lucky writers 
who have, without much labour, attained high re- 
putation, and who are mentioned with reverence 
rather for the possession than the exertion of uncom- 
mon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual ex- 
cellence, seldom employed to any virtuous purpose. 
His character, as given by Mr Oldisworth, with all 
the partiality of friendship, which is said by Dr 
Burton to shew ** what fine things one man of parts 
can say of another," and which, however, comprises 
great part of what can be known of Mr Smith, it is 
better to transcribe at once than to take by pieces. 
I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident has 
enabled me to collect. 

Mr Edmund Smith was the only son of an emi* 
nent merchant, one Mr Neale, by a daughter of 
the famous Baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of 
his father, which were soon followed by his death, 
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2 SMITH. 

were the occasion of the son's being left very young 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr Nealc's sister), whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own cliild, and put him to Westminster-school under 
the care of Dr Busby ; whence, after the loss of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whose name he aS'- 
sumed and retained), he was removed to Christ- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt handsomely 
maintained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious society till 
within five years of his own ; though, some time be- 
fore his leaving Christ-church, he was sent for by 
his mother to Worcester, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her legitimate son ; which had not been 
mentioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that were 
ignorantly cast by some on his birth. It is to be re- 
membered, for our author's honour, that, when at 
Westminster election he stood a candidate for one 
of the universities, he so signally distinguished him- 
self by his conspicuous performances, that there 
arose no small contention^ between the representa- 
tive electors of Trinity-college in Cambridge and 
Christ-church in Qxon, which of those two royal 
societies should adopt him as their own. But the 
electors of Trinity-college having the preference of 
choice that year, they resolutely elected him ; who 
yet, being invited at the same time to Christ-churchy 
chose to accept of a studentship there. Mr Smith's 
perfections, as well natural as acquired, seem to have 
been formed upon Horace's plan ; who says, in his 
« Art of Poetry," 
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^^ —Ego n6c studium sine divite vena, 
*^ Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium ; alterius tic 
^^ Altera posdt opem res, et ccmjiurat amice.^ 

He was endowed by. Nature with all those ex^ 
cellent and necessary qualifications which are pre* 
vious to the accomplishment of a great man. His 
memory was large and tenacious, yet by a curious 
JelicUy chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions 
it received from the best authors he read, which it 
always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity 
of understanding, which easily took in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle and knotty parts of ma<^ 
thematics and metaphysics. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet solid and piercing ; his taste delin- 
eate, his head clear, and his way of expressing his 
thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall say no- 
thing of his person, which yet was so well turned, 
that no neglect of himself in his dress could render 
it disagreeable; insomuch that the fair sex, \vho 
observe and esteemed him, at once commended 
and reproved him by the name of the handsome 
sloven. An eager but generous and noble emulation 
grew up with him ; which (as it were a rational sort 
of instinct) pushed him upon striving to excel in 
every art and science that could make him a credit 
to his college, and that college the ornament of the 
most learned and polite university ; and it was his 
happiness to have several contemporaries and fel- 
low-students who exercised and excited this virtue 
in themselves and others, thereby becoming so de- 
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4 SMITH. 

servedly in favour with this age, and so good a proof 
of its nice discernment. His judgment, naturally 
good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and 
distinguishing sagacity, which as it was active and ' 
busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping even 
paces with a rich and strong imagination, always 
upon the wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hrooe 
it was, that, though he writ as young as Cowley, 
he had no puerilities ; and his earliest productions 
were so far from having any thing in them mwa 
and trifling, that, like the junior compositions of 
Mr Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. 
There are many of his first essays in oratory, in epi- 
gram, el^^, and epic, still handed about the univer* 
sity in manuscript, which shew a masterly hand; 
and, though maimed and injured by frequent tran- 
scribing, make their way into our most celebrated 
miscellanies, where they shine with uncommon lustre. 
Besides those verses in the Oxford books which he 
could not help setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, which 
his own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove 
in vain to conceal. The Encaenia and puUic Col- 
lections of the University upon State Subjects were 
never in such esteem, either for elegy or oongratu* 
lation, as when he contributed most largely to them' 
and it was natural for those who knew his peeuli' 
way of writing, to turn to his share in the work, 
by far the most relishing part of the entertainme? 
As his parts were extraordinary, so he well kr 
how to improve them ; and not only to polish 
diamond, but enchase it in the most solid anr" 
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able metal. Tbongh he was an academic the great* 
est part of his life, yet he contraeted no sourness (^ 
temper, no spice of pedantry, no itch of disptitatioB, 
or obstinate o(mtention for the old or new phikso- 
phy, no assuming waijr of did:ating to others, whiehr 
are faults (though excusable) wluch some are insen 
sibly led into, who are constrained to dwell lodg 
within the walls of a private college; His conversA*- 
tion was pleasant and instructif e,- and what Horaetf 
said of Plotius; Varius, and Virgil, might justly be 
applied to him : 

<< Nil ego contukrim jucundo sanus Aomco.''^ ; 

Sat. V. I. r 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of othHrs with candour, 
tnd reserved his greatest seterify for his own oeinpo- 
sitioixs ; being readier to cherkdi and advanoe, thato 
damp or repress a rising genius, and as patient <rf 
being excelled himself (if aiiy eould exeel him) at 
industrious to excel others. 

Twere to be wished he had confined hknself to a 
particular profession, who was capable of surjpasmi^ 
in amy ; but, in this, hit want of application was in 
a gteat measure owing to his want of due enooitfage^ 
ment. 

He passed tlrreugh the exercises of the college 
juid university with unusual appliauas ; and though 
be often suffered his friends to call him off from hit 
retireitients^ tod to bngthen omt those jdvisi avoca^ 
tiens^ yefc Im letnm to hit stodies wefe 00 much the 
mne passiciMt^ ted his attenti<m wpm thoseiefined 
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pleasnres of reading and thinking so vehement (to 
which his facetious and unbended intervals hate no 
proportion), that the habit grew upon him ; and the 
series of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better sort his ideas, 
and take in the sundry parts of a science at one view, 
without interruption or confusion. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who were pleased to distinguish 
between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of these titles ; but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear doing him 
justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized 
himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole- 
mic of extensive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I re- 
memba: him in the Divinity-school responding and 
disputing with perspicuous energy, a ready exactness, 
and commanding force of argument, when Dr Jane 
worthily presided in the chair; whose condescend- 
mg and disinterested commendation of him gave 
him such a reputation as silenced the envious ma- 
fice of his enemies, who durst net contradict the ap- 
probation of so profound a mast^ in theol(^. None 
of those self-sufficient creatures, who have eithe 
trifled with philosophy, by attempting ta ridicul' 
it, or. have encumbered it with novel terms and bur 
densome explanations, understood its real weigh 
and purity half so well as Mr Smith. He was to 
discerning to allow of the character of unprofitable 
^^gS^f ^^d abtruse, which some superficial scioli 
(so very smooth and polite as to adniit of no iinpi 
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sion,) either out of an imthinking indolence, or an 
ill-grounded prejudice, had «i^xed to this sort of 
studies. He knew the thorny terms of philosophy 
served well to fence in the true doctnnes of religion-; 
and looked tipon school- divinity as upon a rough 
hut well-wrought army, which might at once adorn 
imd defend the Christian hero, and equip him for the 
combat 

Mr ^mith had a long and perfect intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Classics ; with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perus- 
ing in the French, Spanish, and Italian (to which 
languages he was no stranger,) and in all the cele- 
hrated writers <^ his own country^ But then, ac- 
cording to the curious observation of the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by r^^ular 
criticism ; and, as it were, married the two arts for 
their mutual support and improvement. There was 
not a tract of credit, upon that subject, which he had 
not diligentiy examined, from Aristotle down to 
Hedelin and Bossu ; so that, having each rule con- 
stantly before him, he could carry the art through 
every poem^ and at once point out the graces and de- 
formities. By this means he seemed to read with a 
design to correct, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but ta^te every 
little delicacy that was set before him ; though it was 
impossible for him at the same -time to be fed and 
nourished with any thing but what was substantial 
and lasting. He considered the ancients and mo- 
■dems not as parties or rivak for fame, but as archi- 
tects upon one and the same plan^ the Art of Poetry; 
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aocording to whidi^ ha judged, appn^ 
without flattevy (Mr detraotioti. If he did not idway 
eommeud the eoniionliciui of otha»t it was not iU 
Mture (which was not in his temper,) but stiiet justie 
would not let him caU a &w flowam set in ranks^ i 
glib measure and so many eouplets, bj the name n 
poetry : he was of Ben Jeaaani's cpmion, who eoub 
not admire 

—Verses as smooth and soft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor stream. 



And, therefore, though his want of c<»iplaisanc 
for some men's overbeaiing vanity made him enemiei 
yet the better part of mankind were obliged by tb 
fireedon of his reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, thoi^ taken firom a remot 
and imperfect copy, hath shewn the wwld how grei 
a master he was of the Ciceroniaii eloquence^ mixc 
with the consciousness and ibrce of Demosthenes^ tJ 
el^pmt and moving turns of Pliny, «id the acute a 
wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Tempk and Roscommon, no man unc' 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy 
tion, roUing numbers, beautiful imagery, and a' 
nate mixture of the soft and the sublime. Thi 
deared Dr Hannes's odes to him, the finest gi 
for Latin lyric sinee the Augustan Age. His f 
Mr Philips's ode to Mr St John (late Lord B 
bvoke,) aft«r the manner of Horace's Lnv 
Amatorian Odes, is certainly a nmster^pseoe 
Mr Smith's Pocoekius is of the subtimer kind» t 
like Waller's writings upon CMiver Crenmeli r 
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not the teost delicate mxd sorprisiiig turns peciitiai^ 
to the person praised. I do not remember to har^ 
seen any thing like it in Dr Bathurst, who had made 
some attempts this way with applanse. He was an 
exceUent jndge of humanity ; and so good an his- 
torian, that in familiar discourse he would talk over 
the most memorable bets in antiquity, the lives, ac- 
tions^ and characters, of celebrated men, with amai^ 
ing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
read and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able 
to copy after him ; and his talent in this kind was so 
w^ known and allowed, that he had been singled out 
by some great men to write a history, which it was 
jfer their interest to haire done with the utmost art 
and dexterity^ I shall not mention for what rea* 
sons this design was dropped, though they are very 
mudi io Mr Smith's honour. The truth is, and I 
speak- it before Hving witnesses, whilst an agreeable 
company could ix him upon a subject of usefiil litera- 
ture, nobody shone to greater advantage ; he seemed 
to be that Memmius whom Lucretius speaks of: 

-—Quern tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus omatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and those scattered up 
and down in Miscellanies and Cdlecticns^ being 
wrested from him by his friends with great difficulty 
and reluctanoe. All of them together make bat a 
small part of that much greater body which lies dis- 
persed in the possession of numerous acquaintmee; 
and cannot perhaps be made entire without great 
haiustioe to luau because lew of them had his last 
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hand, and the transmber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the 
death of Mr Philips is fiill of the noblest beauties, 
and hath done justice to the ashes of that second 
Milton, whose writings mil last as long as ike English 
language, generosity, and valour. For him Mr Smith 
had contracted a perfect friendship ; a passion he was 
most misceptible of, and whose laws he looked upon 
as sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all 
the life, proportion, and embellishments bestowed on 
it, which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination, and 
a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it. The 
epic, lyric, elegiac, every sort of poetry he touched 
upon (and he had touched upon a great variety,) 
was raised to its proper height, and the diffisrenoes 
between each of them observed with a judicious ac- 
curacy. We saw the old rules and new beauties 
I^aced in admirable order by each other ; and there 
was a predominant fancy and spirit of his own in- 
fused, superior to what some draw off from the an- 
cients, or from poesies here and there culled out 
of the modems, by a painfiil industiy and servile 
imitation. His contrivances were adroit and mag- 
nificent ; his images lively and adequate ; his senti- 
ments charming and majestic; his expressions na- 
tural and bold ; his numbers various and sounding ; 
and that enamelled mixture of classical wit, which, 
without redundance and affectaiicm, sparkled throuf^ 
his writings, and were no less pertinent and agree- 
able. 

His Phadra is a consummate tragedy, and the 
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• success of it was as great as the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends could promise or foresee. 
The number of nights, and the common method of 
filling the house, are not always the surest marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets with : but 
the generosity of all the persons of a refined taste 
about town was remarkable on this occasion ; and it 
must not be forgotten how zealously Mr Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgment 
and difiusive good-nature for which that accomplished 
gentleman and author is so justly valued by mankind. 
But as to Phtedra^ she has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr Smith's conduct, upon the English 
stage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if she 
excels the Ghreek and Latin Phadra^ I need not say 
she surpasses the French one^ though embellished 
with whatever regular beauties and moving softness 
Racine himself could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of 
composing than Mr Smith ; and he sometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reason to ap- 
prehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr Wycher-* 
ley speaks) may be easily written, moved his indigna- 
tion. When he was writing upon a subject, he would 
seriously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, 
or Horace, if alive, would say upon that occasion, 
which whetted him to exceed himself as well as 
others. Neyertheless, he could not, or would not, 
finish several subjects he undertook ; which may be 
imputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
ienoe, which spleen and lassitude brought upon him. 
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which, of all his foibles, the wcnrld was least inclined • 
to forgive. That this was not owing to conceit or 
vanity, or a fiilness of himself (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no less men than Shakespeare and 
Jca^on,) is clear ftom hence ; because he left his 
works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose most 
rigorous censures he even courted ai^ sdidted, sub^ 
mittiHg to their ammadversions, and the freedom they 
took witibt them, with an unreserved and prudent re- 
ingnatiim. 

I have seen sketches and rot^h draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically; wherein 
the frible, structure, and connexion, the images, in^ 
ddents, moral episodes^ and a great variety of oma-> 
ments were so finely laid out, so well , fitted to the 
rales of art, and squared so exactly to the preee^ 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
whidb curious men are affected at the sight of the 
most entertaining reinains and ruins of an antique 
figure or buildaig,. Those fragments of the learned, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
in edUecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with these embryos^ 
which wanted not spirit enough to preserve them ; 
so that 1 cannot help thinking, that, if some of 
them were to come abroad, they Trould be as h%hly 
valued by the poets, as the sketches of JuHo and Ti- 
tian are by the painters ; though there is nothii^ in 
them but a few outlines^ as to the design and pr^mr- 
tioii. 

It must be ecmfessed^ tkak Mr Smith had sione 
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defects in his eonduct, which those are most apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing else* 
His freedom with himself drew severer acknowledge 
ments from him than all the malice he ever pro* 
yoked was capable of advandng, and he did not 
scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of fjEiults ; but, if the world had half his good-nature, 
all the shady parts would be entirely struck out of his 
character. 

A man who, under poverty, calamities, and dis- 
appointments, could make so many friends, and those 
so truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas ,of 
the passion of friendship, in the success of which c<m- 
sisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of his 
life. He knew very well what was due to his birtht 
though FcHtune threw him short of it in every othar 
drcumstance of life. He avoided making any, though 
p^haps reasonable, complaints of her dispensations, 
under which he had honour enough to be easy, mthr 
out touching the favours she flung in his way when 
offered to him at a price of a more durable reputa- 
tion. He took care to have no dealings with man- 
kind in which he could not be just ; and he desired 
to be at no other expense in his pretensions than that 
of intrinsic merit, which was the only burden and re- 
proach he ever brought upon his friends. He could 
say, as Horace did of himself, what I never yet saw 
translated : 

^ Meo sum pauper in »re.^ 

At his coming to town, no man was more sur* 
vounded by all those who really had or pretended to 
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mtf or more courted by the great men who had then 
a power and opportunity of encouraging arts and 
sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for the name 
of Patron in many instances, which will ever be re- 
membered to their glory. Mr Smith's character grew 
upon his friends by intimacy, and out-went the strong- 
est prepossessions which had been conceived in his fa-< 
vour. Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whose 
obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have to the 
age ; yet amidst a studied neglect, and total disuse of 
all those ceremonial attendances, fashionable equip 
ments, and external recommendation, which are 
thought necessary introductions into the grande 
monde^ this gentleman was so happy as still to please ; 
and whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, tod honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
easily forgave him all other diffisrences. Hence it was 
that both his acquaintance and retirements were his 
own free choice. What Mr Prior observes upon a 
very great character was true of him, tlwt most of his 
faults brought their excuse tcith them. 

Those who blamed him most understood him least ; 
it being the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess 
upon the most complaisant, and to form a character 
by the morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled 
an hour or two in good company. Where only for- 
tune is wanting to make a great name, that single 
exception can never pass upon the best judges and 
most equitable observers of mankind ; and when the 
time comes for the world to spare their pity, we may 
justly enlarge our demands upon them for their ad- 
miration. 
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Some few years before his death, he had engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty 
things firom him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
his EngUsh Pindar^ which exceeded any thing of 
that kind I could ever hope for in our own language. 
He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Ladif 
Jane Grey^ and had gone through several scenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work 
to better hands than where, I hear, it is at present 
lodged ; and the bare mention of two such names 
may justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient 
to make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Lob- 
ginus. He had finished an entire translation of the 
Sublime, which he sent to the reverend Mr Richard 
Parker, a friend of his, late of Merton College, an 
exact critic in the Greek tongue, from whom it came 
to my hands. The French version of Monsieur 
Boileau, though truly valuable, was far short of it. 
He proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and observations of his own, with an entire system of 
the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
Tlumghty Diction, and Figure. I saw the last of 
these perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he shewed 
prodigious judgment and reading ; and particularly 
had reformed the Art of Rhetoric, by reducing that 
vast and confused heap of terms, with which a long 
succession of pedants had encumbered the world, 
to a very narrow compass, comprehending all that 
was useful and ornamental in poetry. Under eadi 
head and chapter, he intended to make remarks 
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upon all the ancients and modems, the Gfeefc» liriin, 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian poets, and tc 
note their several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judgmentj 
who loved him. It cannot be supposed they would 
suppress any thing that was his, but out of resped 
to his memory, and for want of proper hands to finisb 
what so great a genius had begun. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kind- 
ness warm ; and therefore such as, without any cri- 
minal purpose of deceiving, shews a strong desire U 
make the most of all favourable truth. I cannot 
much commend the performance. The praise is citei 
indistinct, and the sentences are loaded with word 
of more pomp than use. There is little, howevf 
that can be contradicted, even when a plainer ti 
comes to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the nam 
Smith, was bom at Handley, the seat of the L 
meres, in Wordest^rshire. The year of his Iiirl 
uncertain. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is I^ 
to have been the practice of Dr Busby to < 
those youths long at school, of whom he had £ 
the highest expectations. Smith took his m 
degree on the 8th of July 1696 ; he therefix 
probably admitted into the university in 168 
We may suppose him twenty years old. 
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His reputation for litefitore in bis college was 
such as has been tdd ; but the indecency and licen- 
tiousness of his briiaTiiiuv drew upon him (Dee. S4, 
1694, while be was jtt only Bachehnr) a public ad^ 
monition, entered upon record, in order to his ex- 
pulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not known. 
He was probably less notorious. At Ojdbrd, ai we 
all know, much will be forgiTen to literary merit ; 
and of that he had exhibited suflicient evidence by 
bis excellent ode on the death of the great Orien- 
talist, Dr Pocock, who died in I69I9 snd whose 
praise must hare been written by Smith when he 
bad been but two years in the university* 

Thitf ode, which doeed the second Volume of the 
3fmsw AngiuMUB^ though perhaps some ebjeotioDs 
may be made ta its Latinity, is by &r the beet ly^ 
lie oompositaen in that collection: nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modem writers. 
It expresses, with great felidty, images not das^eal 
in classical dietiaD : its Agressiodt and retttms huve 
been deservedly recosmelided by Trapp as models 
for imitation. 

He had sevesal imitatioBs from Cowley \ 

Teslitur hiac tot soplao colonbtts 
Quot tUp Pooockiy diftsimilis tui 

Orator effers, quot vicisum 

Te memores celelmure gaudent 



I will not oooMBend the %ure wliieh ftudceri the 
orator jsrmMnee tke toUmrs^ at give to eolamrs me* 
mm/ asid deligkL I quote it, Iwwdver, as an imita- 
tienartheesMMs: 

VOL. X. 
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So many languages he had in store. 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to ^tna flaming 
through the snow, which Smith has used with great 
pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his d^ee of Master of 
Arts, July 8, I696. Of the exercises which he per- 
formed on that occasion, I have not heard any thing- 
memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his irregularities : by which he gave 
so much offence, that, April 94, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared *^ the place of Mr Smith void, he 
^ having been convicted of riotous behaviour in the 
^' house of Mr Cole, an apothecary : but it was re- 
** ferred to the Dean when and upon what occasion 
** the seiitence should be put in execution.'' 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him, and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time aflterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency : in his own phrase, he whitened himself, 
banning a desire, to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit in the college; but, when 
the election came, the preference was given to M' 
Foulkes, his junior : the same, I suppose, that join^ 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demosther 
The censor is a tutor ; and it was not thought 
per to trust the superintendance of others to a 
who took so little care of himsel£ 
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From tbis time Smith employed bis malice and 
his wit against the Dean, Dr Aldrich, whom he con- 
sidered as the opponent of his chum. Of his 1am- 
pooir upon him, I once h^ard a single line too gross 
to be repeated. . 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Ox- 
ford was unwilling to lose him : he was endured, with 
all his pranks and his vices, two years longer ; but 
on Dec. SO, 1705, at the instance of all the canons, 
the sentence declared five years before, was put in 
execution. 

The exeeution was, I believe, silent and tender ; 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much of 
his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated 
himself with the Whigs ; whether because they were 
in power, or because the Tories had expelled him, 
or because he was a. Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubted. He was, however, caressed by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
supported by the liberality of those who delighted in 
his conversation. 

There was once a des^, hinted at by Oldisworth, 
to have made him usefuL One evening, as he was 
atting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having staid some time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to his 
friend, *' He that wanted me below was Addison, 
** whose business was to tell me that a History of 
y the Revolution was intended, and to propose that 
^* I should undertake it. I said, ' What shall I do 
" with the character of Lord Sunderland ?' and Ad- 
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diflon immediately returned, * When, Rag; were 

you drunk last ?' and went away.*^ 

Captain Rag was a name which be got at Qdbtd 
by bis negligenee of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr Clark of 
Lincoln*s Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of 
Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some pro- 
fitable employments ; but, as they could not depriye 
him of any real esteem, they left him many friends ; 
and DO man was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he, who, in that violent conflict of parties, had 
a Prologue and Epilogue from the trst wits on ei* 
ther side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
diflbrent courses. His play pleased the critics, and 
the critics only. It was, as Addison has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night Smith had indeed 
trusted entirdy to hiis merit, had ensured no band 
of applauders, nor used any artifice to force success 
and found that native excellence was not sufficient 
for its own support 

The play, howevar, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the onrreat 
rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, ao*> 
eepted the dedicaticm. Smithes indolaice kept him 
fimn writing the dedication till Lintot, after fruit* 
less importunity, gave notice that he would puUish 
the play without it Now, therefore, it was written; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and 
had prepared to reward him with a place of tiiree 
hundred pounds a-year. Smith, by [Hide, or caprice. 
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or indolence* or basfafulness, neglected to attend him, 
though doubtless warned and pressed by his friends^ 
and at last missed his reward by not going to so* 
licit it 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the ne- 
glect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation^ 
and imputes it to the fondness for operas then pre- 
vailing. The authority of Addison is great ; yet 
the voice of the people, when to please the people is 
the purpose, deserves regard. In this question, I 
cannot but think the people in the right The fable 
is mythological, a story which we are accustomed 
to reject as false; and the manners are so distant 
from our own, that we know them not from sym- 
pathy, but by study: the ignorant do not understand 
the action; die learned reject it as a schooUboy's 
tale ; incredmhis odu What I cannot for a moment 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold with interest 
w anxiety. The sentiments thus remote from life 
are removed yet further by the diction, which is too 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes 
the thoughts rather than displays them. It is a 
scholar's play, such as may please the reader rather 
than the spectat4tf ; the wcnrk of a vigorous and ele- 
gant mind, accustomed to please itself with its own 
conceptiMS» but of little acquaintance with the course 
oflifa 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a design to have written the tragedy of Pkadra; 
but was convinced that the action was too mytho- 
logical. 

In 1709» t year after the exhibition of Phadra, 
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died John Philips, the friend and fellow-colle^an of 
Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, which 
justice must place among the best elegies which our 
language can shew, an elegant mixture of fondness 
and admiration, of dignity and softness. There are 
some passages too ludicrous ; but every human per- 
formance has its faults. 

This elq^ it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I have 
never otherwise heard. His JLonginus he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had se- 
lected his instances of the false sublime from the 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the stage, 
with the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlike- 
ly that his experience of the inefficacy and incredi- 
bility of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choose an action from English history, at no 
great distance from our own times, which was to end 
in a real event, produced by the operation of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the understanding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for 
moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have 
had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his 
design ; and, that he might pursue his work with less 
frequent avocations, he was, in June, 1710, invited 
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by Mr George Ducket to his house at Gartham, .in 
Wiltshire. Here he found such opportunities of 
indulgence as did not much forward his studies, and 
particularly some strong ale, too delicious to be re- 
sisted. He ate and drank till he found himself 
plethoric: and then, resolving to ease himself by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigh- 
bourhood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till be 
had given notice of its danger. Smith, not pleased 
with the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful 
of his own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, and swallowed his own medicine, which, 
in July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon, the historian, an account pretended to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendon** 
History was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
Smalridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was em- 
ployed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Old- 
mixon, and may be supposed to have been eagerly 
received; but its progress was soon checked; for, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell 
under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France, 
ivho immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his whole life 
had once spoken to Smith ; his company being, as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who attended 
lo their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
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Iry Dr Burton, of £toi|i a maa emiaent for litera- 
ture ; and though not (^ the same party with Aid- 
rioh and Atterbury, too studious of truth to leave 
them burtbened with a false charge. The testimo^ 
nias which he has collected have convinced mankind 
thM cither Smith or Duoket was guilty of wiUul and 
malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smith's lift which, with more honour to his nam^ 
might have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a 
man b£ such estimation among his companions, that 
tihe casual censures or praises which he dropped in 
ooDversation were considered, lik« those of Scaliger, 
as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, 
and by a cursory glance over a new composition would 
exactly tell all its fliults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power (^ reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

He therefinre always knew what the present ques- 
tion required ; and, when his friends expressed their 
wonder at his acquisitions^ made in a state of appa^- 
fsnt negligence and drunkenness, he never discover- 
ed his hours (^ reading or method of study, but in- 
mlved himself in affected silence, and fed his own 
mnity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily obsnred : 
if any thought or image was presented to his mind, 
that he could use or improve, he did not suffer it to 
be lost; but, amidst the jdtity of a tavern, or in the 
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wanntb of oonversatioii, very diBgently committed it 
to paper. 

Thus it was that he bad gathered two quires of 
bints for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they 
w«re put into his hawds, could make, as he says, very 
little use, but which the collector considered as a va- 
luable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, bis way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and dissolute ; and 
be affected the airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure ; 
but bis dress was always deficient ; scholastic doudi- 
ness still hung about him ; and his merriment was 
sure to produoe the scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness and all his vices, he was 
one of the murmurers at Fortune ; and wondered why 
he was suffered to be poor, when Addison was caies- 
sed and preferred ; nor would a very little have con* 
tented him ; for he estimated his wants at six hun- 
dred pounds aryear. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that he 
bad diligently perused, and accurately remembered, 
the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was 
something contemptuous in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not qualified to impose or 
contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it can* 
mC but be supposed that he had great merit, who 
oould obtain to the same play a prologue from Addi* 
son, and an epilogue from Prior; and who could 
have at once the patronage of Halifax and the praise 
of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute 
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memorials, I am indebted to my conversation with 
Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court of < liichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he should suspect 
Ducket of the falsehood ; ^^ for Rag was a man of 
" great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at least my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a 
boy; yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion 
did not keep us apart. I honoured him, and he en- 
dured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ao- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now passes in which I have 
not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
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instructive hours^ with companions such as are not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr James/ whose skill 
in physic will be long remembered ; and with Da- 
vid Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this character of our common friend ; but what are 
the hopes of man ! 1 am disappointed by that stroke 
of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations^ 
and impoverished the public stock of harmless plea* 
sure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
analysis of Pocockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr Urry.] 

Opusculum hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in lu- 
cem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen 
subveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan- 
do oden banc ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, flebi- 
lem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis va- 
caret) scripsisset Gastrellus : adeo scilicet sublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, ver- 
suum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. 1"**^ 
versus de duobus prseliis decantatis. 2^^ & 3"» de 
Lotharingio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hos- 
tibus, & Asia. 4*^ & 5^ de catenis, subdibus, uncis, 
draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 6"*, 7"*, 8"% 9"*, 
de Cromorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam domi 
sua peregrino. 10"*, aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
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11», 12^, de Syria, Solyma. 1S»>, 14"*, de HoteSp 
& quercu, & de juvene quodam valde aene. 15», 16***, 
de ^tna, & quomodo ^taa Poooekio fit valde d- 
milis. I?**, 18"*, de tuba, astro, umbra, flamini% 
rotis, Poooekio noa neglecto. CsBtera de Christiaiui^ 
Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & gravissima agro- 
rum melancholia; de Canare^ Flaceo,* Nestore, & 
miaerando juvenis cigusdam flcNrentinimi fiito^ anno 
tttatis suae centeaimo [Mrematur^ abreptL Quas omnia 
cum accurate expenderis, neoesse est ut oden banc 
meam admiranda plan^ varietate constare fatearis. 
Subito ad Batavos proficisoor, lauro ab illis donan* 
dus. Prius vero Pembrochienses vooo ad certamea 
Poeticum. Vale. 

Illustrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 

* Pro Fhooo, aaimo paiilo attentioie, acripiisacm Marme. 
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Of Mr Richard Duke I can find few meoumah. 
He was bred at Westxninater and Cambtk^ ; and 
Jacob idates, that be was some time tutor to the 
Dnke of Richmond. 

He appears fimn his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compositions ; and being con- 
scious of bis powers, when he left the university, he 
enlisted himself among the wits. He was the fami* 
liar friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the translations of Ovid and Juve- 
nal. In his Review, though unfinished, are some vi- 
gorous lines. His poems are not below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be praised. 

With the wit he seems to have shared the disso- 
luteness of the times ; for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when 
he that would be thought a'wit was afraid to say his 
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parayers ; and whaterer might have been bad in the 
iBrst part of his life, was surely condemned and re- 
finrmed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince 
of Denmark. 

He then took orders ; and, being made prebendary 
of Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation for 
that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the Bishop of Win- 
diester to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
diiie, which he enjoyed but a few months. On Fe- 
bruary 10, 1710-11, having returned from an enter* 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. His 
death is mentioned in Swift's Journal 
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W^iLLiAM King was bom in London in 1668 ; the 
son of Eeekiel King, a gentleman. . He was allied to 
the fsLmVf of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-school^ where he.was a scholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr Busby, he 
was at eighteen elected to Christ*church, in. 1681; 
whare he is said to have prosecuted his studies with 
so much inteneeness and activity, that befor^ he 
was eight years standing he had. read over,, and made 
remarks upon, twepty-two thousand odd hundred 
books and manuscripts The books were Cjcrtainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find 
that he dispatched seven a day for every day of his 
eight years ; with a remnant that ^nore than satisfies 
most other students.* He took his degree in the 
most expensive manner, as a grand campaumier ; 
whence it is in^rred that he inherited a considerable 
fortune. 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made 
master of arts, be published a ccmfutation of Varil- 
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Jlas*8 account of Wickliffe ; and, engaging in the ikiidj 
of the dvil law, became doctor in 1692, and was 
admitted advocate at Doctor Commons. 

He had already made some translations from the 
French, and written some humorous and satirical 
pieces; when, in 1694, Mdesworth published his 
Account of Denmark^ in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of insinuating those wild principles, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and 
by which his adversaries suspect that all subordina- 
tion and government is endaogered. 

This book ofliBfnded Prince Gecxge ; and the Danish 
minister presented a memorial against it. The prio* 
oiplas of its author did not please Dr King} and 
therefinre he undertook to conftite port, and ki^^h at 
thereat The controversy is now feigotten : and books 
of this kind seldom Kve loi^, when inteiest and ra^ 
sentipent have ceased. 

In I697f he mingled in the eontroveny between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried 
what Wit eonld perform in of^mntion to Learning, 
OB a question wbi^ Learning only oould decide. 

In 1699> was publisbed by him A Jimmey to 
Londtm^ sfter the method of Dr Martin Lister, wIm 
had pablisbed A Journey to Paris. And, in 1700^ 
he satirised the Royal Society, at least 8ir HsM 
Sloane their presidenf^ in two dialogues, intituled 
The TrmisaetUmer. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the eoan 
of dvil and canon law, he did not love bis ft 
fession, nor indeed any kind of business wfaioil 
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tenrupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to 
liouse from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained hy his judgments in the courts of Dele- 
gates, and raised very high by the address and know- 
ledge which he discovered in 1700, when he defend- 
ed the Earl of Anglesea against his lady, afterwards 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire, who sued for a divorce, 
and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures, and neglect of busi* 
ness, had now lessened his revenues; and he was 
willing to accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
commissioner dT the prizes, keeper of the records in 
Bermingham's tower, and vicar-general to Dr Marsh, 
theprimate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hand to take it 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as 
himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had a plea- 
sant house called Mountown, near Dublin, to which 
King frequently retired ; delighting to neglect his in- 
terest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote MvUy ofMauntawn^ a poem ; by 
which, though fanciful readers in the pride of saga- 
city have given it a poetical interpretation, was meant 
originally no more than it expressed, as it was dic- 
tated only by the author's delight in the quiet of 
Mountown. 

In 1708, when Lord Wharton was sent to govern 
Ireland, Ejing returned to London, with his poverty, 
his idleness, and his wit ; and published some essays^ 
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called Useful Tranaactums. His Voyage to tlte 
Island of Cujamai is particularly commended. He 
then wrote the Art ofLofce^ a poem remarkable^ not- 
withstanding its title, £9r purity of sentiment ; and 
in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery, which 
he published, with aome letters to Dr Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the church, 9n 
the side of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have 
concurred at least in the projection q£ the Examiner. 
His eyes were open to all the operations of Whiggism ; 
and he bestowed some strictures upon Dr Kennett's 
adulatory sermon at the funeral of the Duke of De- 
vonshire. 

The History of the Heatiien Gods, a bo<dc com- 
posed for schools, was written by him in 1710. The 
work is useful ; but might have been produced with* 
out the powers of King. The same year, he publish- 
ed Bufinus, an historical essay ; and a poem, intrad- 
ed to dispose the nation to think as he Uiought of 
the Duke of Marlborough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his power. He was, without the trouble of at- 
tendance, or the mortification c^ a request, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
the same party, brought him the key of the gazet- 
teer's office. He was now again placed in a profit- 
able employment, and again threw the benefit away. 
An act of insolvency made his business at that time 
particularly troublesome ; and he would not wait till 
hurry should be at an end, but impatiently resigned 
it, and returned to his wonted ind^ence and amuse- 
ments. 



One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he re- 
sided, was to mortify Dr Tenison, the archbishop, by 
a public festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to 
Hill ; an event with which Tenison's political bigotry 
did not suffer him to be delighted. Ejng was resolved 
to counteract his suUenness, and at the expense of a 
few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with ho- 
nest merriment. 

In the autumn of 171S, his health declined ; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
hk pripciples were pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 

After this relation it will be naturally supposed, 
that his poems were rather the amusements of idle- 
ness than efforts of study ; that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert than astonish ; that his thoughts sel- 
dom aspired to sublimity ; and that, if his verse was 
easy and his images familiar, he attained what he 
desired. His purpose is to be merry ; but perhaps^ 
to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes necessary to 
think wdl of his opinions* 
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Thomas Sprat was bom in 1636, at Tallaton ii^ 
Devonshire, the son of a clergyman ; and having been 
educated, as he tells of himself, not at Westminster 
or Eton, but at a little school by the church-yard side» 
became a commoner of Wadham College in Oxford in 
1651 ; and, being chosen scholar next year, proceeded 
through the usual academical course ; and, in 1657f 
became master of arts. He obtained a fellowship, 
and commenced poet 

In 1659^ his poem on the death of Oliver was 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller. In 
his dedication to Dr Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living and 
the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of his 
verses, both as falling ^* so infinitely below the full 
*^ and sublime genius of that excellent poet who 
** made this way of writing free of our nation," and 
being ^* so little equal and proportioned to the re- 
" nown of a prince on whom they were written ; 
'' such great actions and lives deserving to be the 
«< subject of the noblest pens and most divine fancies." 
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He proceeds: *^ Having so long experienced your 
^' care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were, 
« by your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
'* which iny meanness produces would be not only in- 
** justice, but sacrilege." 

He published, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague of Athene ; a subject of which it is not easy 
to say what could recommend it. To these he added 
afterwards a poem on Mr Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recommendation, was made chaplain to the 
Duke of Buckingham, whom he is said to have help- 
ed in writing the Rehearmh He was likewise chap-, 
lain to the king. 

Aft he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose 
house began those philosophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was consequently engaged in the same studies, 
and became one of the fellows: and when, after 
their incorporation, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the public to the new institution, he un- 
dertook to write its history, which he published in 
1667. This is one of the few books which selection 
of sentiment and el^ante of diction have been able 
to preserve, though written upon a subject flux and 
transitory. The History of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wish to know what they were then 
doing, but how their Transactions are exhibited by 
Sprat. 

In the next year he published '* Observations on 
Sixrbiere's Voyage into England, in a Letter to 
Mr Wren." This is a work not ill-performed ; but 
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perhaps rewarded with at least its full proportion of 
praise. 

In 1668, he published Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed in Latin the life of the author; wfaidi 
he afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley's 
English works, which were by will committed to his 
care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Westminster, 
and had afterwards the church of St Margaret, ad- 
joining to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, made canon 
of Windsor; in 1688, Dean of Westminster ; and, 
in 1684, Bidbop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the history 
of the Rye-house Plot ; and, in 1685, published *' A 
true Account and Declaration of the horrid Con- 
spiracy against the late King, his present Majesty, 
and the present Gk>yemment ;" a performance which 
he thought convenient, after the Revolution, to ex- 
tenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being derk of the closet to the king, 
he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, the year 
afterwards, received the last proof of his master's con- 
fidence, by being appointed one of the commission's 
fior ecclesiastical affairs. On the critical day, when the 
IkclaraHan distinguished the true sons of the church 
of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be 
read at Westminster ; but pressed none to violate his 
consdence ; and, when the Bishop of London was 
brought before them, gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to 
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carry him ; Imt further he refused to go. When 
he found that the powers of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission were to be exercised against those who had 
refiised the Declaration, he wrote to the lords, and 
other commissioners, a formal profession of his un- 
wiUingneas to exercise that authority any longer, 
and withdrew himself from them. After they had 
read, his letter, they adjourned for six months, and 
aeaicdy ever taiet afterwards. 

When King Jamea was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled. Sprat was one of 
those who considered, in a conference, the great 
question. Whether the crown was vacant ? and man- 
fully spoke in favour of his old master. 

He complied, however, with the new establish- 
menty and was left unmolested; but, in 1692, a 
atrwge attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
of infamous crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, prisoners in Newgate. These men drew up an 
Association, in which they whose names were sub- 
scribed, declared their resolution to restore King 
James, to seiae the Princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
King James when he ^ould land. To this they put 
tihe names of Sancrofb, Sprat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, and others. The copy of Dr Spraf s name 
was obtained by a fictitious request, to which an 
answer in his own hand was desired. His hand was 
copied so well, that he confessed it might have de- 
ceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter^ being sent again with a plausible message, was 
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very curious to see the house, and particularly im* 
portunate to be let into the study ; where, as is sup- 
posed, he designed to leave the association. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropped it ia- a 
rer-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council; and May 7) 1693, the bishop was arrested^ 
and kept at a messenger's under a strict '^axd 
eleven days. His house was searched, and direc- 
tions were given that the flower-pots should be in- 
spected. The messengers, however, missed the room 
in which the paper was left. Blackhead went there- 
fore a third time ; and finding his paper where he 
had left it, brought it away. 

The bishop having been enlarged, was, on June 
the idth and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with his accusers. Young 
persisted, with the most obdurate impudence, against 
the strongest evidence ; but the resolution of Black- 
head by degrees gave way. There remained at last 
no doubt of the bishop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progress, and de- 
tected the characters of the two informers, and pub- 
lished an account of his own examination and de- 
liverance ; i?vhicli made such an impression upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by a 
yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had 
contrived an accusation which they must know them- 
selves utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise 
of his function. When the cause of Sacheverell put 
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the public in commotion, he honestly appeared among 
the friends of the church. He lived to his seventy- 
ninth year, and died May 20, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but 
he and Burnet were old rivals. .On some public 
occasion they both preached before the House of 
Commons. There prevailed in those days an inde- 
cent custom : when the preacher touched any favou- 
rite topic in a manner that delighted his audience, 
their approbation was expressed by a loud Aiim, ooii- 
tinued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congr^ation 
hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down to 
enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchief 
When Sprat preached, he likewise was honoured 
with the like animating hum; but he stretched out 
his hand to the congregation, and cried, '* Peace, 
peace, I pray you, peace !"' 

This I was told \a my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no careless observer of the pas^ 
sages of those times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 
sedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the House ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the King, which, he said, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are. 
The History of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley, The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye-house Plot, the Relation of his own Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it ob- 
served, with great justness, that every book is of a 
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different kind, and that each has its distinct and 
characteristical excellence. 

My business is only with his poems. He consi- 
dered Cowley as a model ; and supposed that, as he 
was imitated, perfection was approached. Nothing, 
therefore, but Pindaric liberty was to be expected. 
There is in his few productions no want of such oon- 
eeits as he thought excellent ; and of those omr judge- 
ment may be settled by the first that appears in hia 
pcaise of Cromwell, where, he says, that Cromwell's 
^ -tune, like man^ will grow white as it grows old.^ 
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The life of the Eael of Halifax was properiy 
that of an artful and active statesman, employed in 
balancing parties, contriving expecfents, and com- 
bating opposition, and exposed to the vicissitudes of 
advancement and degradation; but, in this collec- 
tion, poetical merit is the daim to attention ; and 
the account which is here to be expected may pro- 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in the state, 
but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Chables Montague was bom April 16, 1661, 
at Horton, in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr 
George Montague, a younger son of the Earl of Man- 
chester. He was educated first in the country, and 
then removed to W^stminsta:, where, in l677f he' 
was chosen a king's scholar, and recommended him- 
self to Busby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contracted a very intimate friendship with Mr 
Stepney ; and, in 1682, when Stepney was elected at 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year followiBg, he was afraid lest by 
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being placed at Oxford he might be separated from 
his companion, and therefore solicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages of 
another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
he was already a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation, Dr Montague, was then master of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow-com- 
moner, and took him under his particular care. Here 
he commenced an acquaintance with the great New- 
ton, which continued through his life, and was at last 
attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of King Charles 
made such an impression on the Earl of Dorset, that 
he was invited to town, and introduced by that uni- 
versal patron to the other wits. In 1687, he joined 
with Prior in the City ^Mouse and the Country 
Mon^y a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
He signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, 
and sat in the Convention. He about the same time 
married the Countess-dowager of Manchester, and 
intended to have taken orders ; but afterwards alter- 
ing his purpose, he purchased, for 1500/. the place 
of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to King 
William, with this expression : '' Sir, I have brought 
** a modise to wait on your Majesty." To which the 
King is said to have replied, *^ You do well to put 
'^ mc in the way of making a man of him ;" and 
ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however current, seems to have b^esi 
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made after the event The King's answer implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proverbial and famU 
liar diction than King William could possibly have 
attained. 

In I69I9 being member of the House of Com* 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel in trials for high-treason ; 
and) in the midst of his speech falling into some 
coniiiision, was for a while silent; but, recovering 
himself, observed, *^ how reasonable it was to allow 
*' counsel to men called as criminals before a court 
*^ of justice, when it appeared how much the presence 
*^ of that assembly oould disconcert one of their own 
« body." 

After this he rose fast into honours and emplo}'- 
ments, being made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, and called to the Privy-council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. 
In 1696, he projected the general Jund, and raised 
the credit of the exchequer ; and, after enquiry con- 
cerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was deter- 
mined by a vote of the Commons, that Charles 
Montague, esquire, had deserved his Majestifs Jo- 
vour. In 1698, being advanced to the first com- 
mission of the treasury, he was appointed one of the 
regency itl the king's absence ; the next year he was 
made auditor of the exchequer, and the year after 
created Baron Halifax. He was, however, impeach- 
ed by the Commons : but the articles were dismissed 
by the Lords. 
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At the accession cf Queen Anne he was dismissed 
firom the councU ; and in the first parliament of her 
reign was again attacked by the Commons, and 
again escaped by the protection of the Lords. In 
1704, he wrote an answer to Bromeley's speech 
against occasional conformity. He headed the En- 
quiry into the danger of the Church. In 1706, he 
proposed and negotiated the Union with Scotland ; 
and when the Elector of Hanover had received the 
Garter, after the act had passed for securing the 
Protestant succession, he was appointed to carry the 
ensigns of the order to the electoral court. He 
sat as' one of the judges of Sacheverell ; but voted 
for a mild sentence. Being now no longer in fa- 
vour, he contrived to obtain a writ for summoning 
the electoral prince to parliament as Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the Queen's death he was appointed one of 
the regents; and at the accession of George the 
First was made Earl of Halifax, knight of the Gar- 
ter^ and first commissioner of the treasury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the reversion of the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer. More was not to be had, 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 1 9th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 
would not miss of celebration. Addison began to 
praise him early, and was followed or accompanied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forebore to flatter him in his life. 
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and after his death spoke of him. Swift with slight 
censure, and Pope in the character of Bufo with acri- 
monious contempt 

He was, as Pope says, ^' fed with dedications ;'' 
for Tickell aflSrms that no dedication was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmerited pi^aise with the 
guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his asser- 
tions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 
nature and human life. In determinations depend- 
ing not on rules, but on experience and comparison, 
judgment is always in some degree subject to affec- 
tion. Very near to admiration is the wish to ad- 
mire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence passed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding which selected 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgment which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, those performances which grati- 
tude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds 
a power always operating, though not always, because 
not willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise wears 
gradually away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage 
may be in time so increased, that modest praise will 
no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, 
which he would never have known, had he no other 
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attraddons than those of his poetry, of which a short 
time has withered the beauties. It would now be 
esteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verses, to be told, that, in strains either 
familiar or solemn, he sings like Montague. 
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Tb£ Life of Dr Parnell is a task which I should 
very willingly decline, since it has been lately writ-^ 
ten by Goldsmith, a man of such variety of powers, 
and such felicity of performance, that he always 
seemed te do best that which he was doing ; a man 
who had the art of being minute without tediousness, 
and general without confusion ; whose language was 
copious without exuberance, exact without constraint, 
and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from his larger nar* 
rative ; and have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives me an opportunity of paying due tribute 
to the memory of Goldsmith. 

Thomas Parneli. was the son of a common- 
wealthsman of the same name, who, at the Restora- 
tion, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the family 
had been established for several centuries, and, 
settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, which, with 
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his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, who 
was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the usual 
education at a grammar-school, was, at the age of 
thirteen, admitted into the College, where, in 1 700, 
he became master of arts ; and was the same year 
ordained a deacon, though under the canonical age, 
by a dispensation from the Bishop of Deny. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest; 
and in 1705, Dr Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. About 
the same year he married Mrs Anne Minchin, an 
amiable lady, by whom he had two sons, who died 
young, and a daughter who long survived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of Queen 
Anne's reign, Pamell was persuaded to change his 
party, not without much censure from those whom 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry as 
a valuable reinforcement When the Earl of Oxford 
was told that Dr Pamell waited among the crowd 
in the outer room, he went, by the persuasion of 
Swift, with his treasurer's staff in his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid him welcome; and, as 
may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted 
him as a favourite companion to his convivial hour^ 
but, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the favourites of the great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, was in no great 
need of improvement. 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, 
was desirous to make himself conspicuous, and to 
show how worthy he was of high preferment. As 
he thought himself qualified to become a pq)ular 
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preacher, he displayed his elocution with great sac- 
cess in the pulpits of London; but the Queen's death 
putting an end to his expectations, abated his dili- 
gence ; and Pope represents him as failing from that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a cause move 
likely to obtain forgiveness firom mankind, the un- 
timely death of a darling son ; or, as others tell, the 
loss of his wife, who died (1712) in the midst of his 
expectations. 

He was now to derive ev^ future addition to his 
preferments from his personal interest with his pri- 
vate friends, and he was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly recommended by Swiil to Archbishop 
King, who gave him a prebend in 171S; and in 
May 1716 presented him to the vicarage of Finglass 
in the diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Such notice from such a man inclines roe to 
believe, that the vice of which he has been accuaed 
was not gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, 
whatever was its cause, was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little more than a year ; for 
in July 1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he dfed at 
Chester on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who 
take delight in writing. He contributed to the pa- 
pers of that time, and probably published more than 
he owned. He left many compositions behind him, 
of which Pope selected those which he thought best, 
and dedicated them to the Earl of Oxford. Oftbeee 
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Goldsmith has given an opinion, and his eriticism it 
is seldom safe to contradict. He bestows just praise 
upon '' The Rise of Woman/' " The Fairy Tale,'* 
and the Pervigilium Veneris; but has very properly 
remarked, that in " The Battle of Mice and Frc^'* 
the Greek names have not in English their original 
eflFect. 

He tells us, that '* The Bookworm" is translated 
from Beza ; but he should have added, with modem 
applications: and, when he discovers that '* Gay 
Bacchus" is translated from Augurellus, he ought to 
have remarked that the latter part is purely PamelPs. 
Another poem, " When Spring comes on," is, he 
says, taken from the French* I would add, that the 
description of '' Barrenness," in his verses to Pope, 
^was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately searching 
for the passage, which I had formerly read, I could 
not find it The ** Night-piece on Death" is indi- 
rectly preferred by Gk)ldsmith to Gray's Church- 
yard ; but, in my opinion. Gray has the advantage 
of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment. He 
observes, that the story of ** The Hermit" is in More's 
Dialogues and Howell's Letters, and supposes it to 
have been originally Arabian. 

Gddsmith has not taken any notice of the ** Ele^- 
gy to the old Beauty," which is perhaps the meanest; 
nor of the " Allegory on Man»" the happiest of Par- 
nell's performances. The hint of the ** Hymn to 
Contentment" I suspect to have been borrowed from 
Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great ex- 
tent of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the 
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little that appears, still less is his own. His praise 
must be derived from the easy sweetness of his dic- 
tion: in his verses there is more happiness than 
pains; he is sprightly without effort, and always 
delights, though he never ravishes ; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is 
some appearance of elaboration in ^^ The Hermit,** 
the narrative, as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of 
his other compositions it is impossible to say whether 
they are the productions of- nature, so excellent as 
not to want the help of art, or of art so refined as 
to resemble nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published 
by Fope. Of the large appendages which I find in 
the last edition, I can only say, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever enqidred whither 
they are going. They stand upon the faith of the 
compilers. 
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Samuel Gaeth was of a good family in Yorkr 
shire, and firom some school in his own country he^ 
came a student at Feter-bouse in Cambridge, where 
he resided till he became doctor of physic on July 
the 7th, 1 691. He was examined before the Col- 
lege at Lfondon on March the 12th, 1691-2, and 
admitted fellow June 26tb, 1693. He was soon 
so much distinguished by his conversation and ac- 
complishments, as to obtain very extensive practice ; 
and, if a pamphlet of those tiroes may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
cliffe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so touch zeal for the 
** Dispensary ;" an undertaking of which some ac- 
count, however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physi- 
cians have had more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I vrill not stay to enquire; but, I believe, 
every man has found in physicians great liberality 
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and dignity of sentiment, very prompt efl^sion of 
beneficence, and i^villingness to cfxert a lucrative art 
where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
character, the CoU^^ of Physicians, in July 1687» 
published an edict, requiring all the fellows, can- 
didates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice 
to the neighbouring poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, 
a question being made to whom the appellation of 
the poor should be extended, the College answered, 
that it should be sufficient to bring a testimonial 
fitmi the clergyman officiating in the parish where 
the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found 
their charity frustrated by some malignant opposi- 
tion, and made to a great degree vain by the high 
price of physic; they therefore voted, in August 
1688, that the laboratory of the College should be 
accommodated to the preparation of medicines, and 
another room prepared for their reception ; and that 
the contributors to the expense should manage the 
charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would 
have .undertaken the care of providing medicines ; 
but they took another course. Thinking the whole 
design pernicious \jf^ their interest, they endeavoured 
to raise a faction against it in the College, and found 
some physicians mean enough to solicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the oouusels of the Col* 
lege. The greater part, however, enforced by a new 
edict, in 1694, the former order of 1687» and sent , 
it to the mayor and aldermen) who appointed a 
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committee to treat with the College, and settle the 
mode of administering the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimo- 
nials of churchwardens and overseers should be ad- 
mitted ; and that all hired servants, and all appren- 
tices to handicraftsmen, should be considered as 
poof\ This likewise was granted by the CoU^e. 

It was then considered who should distribute the 
medicines, and who should settle their prices. The 
physicians procured some apothecaries to undertake 
the dispensation, and offered that the warden and 
company of the apothecaries should adjust the price* 
This offer was rejected ; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to assist the charity were considered as 
traitors to the company, threatened with the impo- 
sition of troublesome offices, and deterred from the 
performance of their engagements. The apotheca- 
ries ventured upon public opposition, and presented 
a kind of remonstrance against the design to the 
committee of the city, which the physicians, conde- 
scended to confute ; and at least the traders seem 
to have prevailed among the sons of trade ; for the 
proposal of the College having been considered, a 
paper of approbation was drawn up, but postponed 
and forgotten. 

The physicians still persisted |^ and in 1696 a sub- 
scription was raised by themselves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to " The Dispensary." The poor 
were, for a time, supplied with medicines ; for how 
long a time, I know not The medicinal charity, 
like others, b^an with ardour, but soon remitted^ 
and at last died gradually away. 
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About the time of the subscription begins the ac- 
tion of " The Dispensary." The poem, as its subject 
was present and popular, co-operated with passions 
and prejudices then prevalent, and, with such auxi- 
liaries to its intrinsic merit, was universally and 
liberally applauded. It was on the side of charity 
against the intrigues of interest, and of r^ular 
learning against licentious usurpation of medical au- 
thority ; and was therefore natixrally favoured by 
those who read and can judge of poetry. 

In 16979 Garth spoke that which is now called 
the Harveian Oration : which the authors of the 
Biographia mention with more praise than the pas- 
sage quoted in their notes will fully justify. Garth, 
speaking of the mischiefs done by quacks, has these 
expressions : ** Non tamen telis vulnerat ista agyr- 
tarum colluvies, sed theriaca quadam magis pemi- 
ciosa, non pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico 
certat, non globulis plumbeis, sed pilulis seque le- 
*^ thalibus interficit." This was certainly thought 
fine by the author, and is still admired by his bio- 
grapher. In October 1702, he became one of the 
censors of the College. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, 
familiarly known tQ all the great men of that deno- 
mination. In 1710, when the government fell into 
other hands, he writ to Lord Godolphin, on his dis- 
mission, a short poem, which was criticised in the 
Examiner, and so successftiUy either defended or ' 
excused by Mr Addison, that, for the sake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preserved. 
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At the accession of the present family, his merits 
Vfere acknowledged and rewarded. Ke was knighted 
with the sword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was 
made physician in ordinary to the King and physi* 
eian.general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, translated by several hands; which he re- 
commended by a Preface, written with more osten- 
tation than ability ; his notions are half- formed, 
and his materials immethodically confused. This 
was his last work« He died, Jan. 18, 1717-18, and 
was buried at Harrow-on-the*Hill. 

His personal character seems to have been social 
and liberal. He communicated himself through a 
very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though firm 
in a party, at a time when firmness included viru- 
lence, yet he imparted his kindness to those who 
were not supposed to favour his principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was at once the 
friend of Addison and of Granville. He is accused 
of voluptuousness and irreligion ; and Pope, who 
says, that " if ever there was a good Christian, with- 
" out knowing himself to be so, it was Dr Garth," 
seems not able to deny what he is angry to hear, and 
loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of Rome, 
having been privately reconciled. It is observed by 
liowth, that there is less distance than is thought 
between scepticism and popery; and that a mind, 
wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly seeks repose 
|n the bosom of an infallible church. 
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His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit In ** The Dispensary" there is a strain of 
smooth and free versification ; but few lines are emi- 
nently elegant. No passages fall below mediocrity, 
and few rise much above it. The plan seems form- 
ed without just proportion to the subject ; the means 
and end have no necessary connection. Resnel, in 
his Preface to Pope's Essay, remarks, that Garth ex- 
hibits no discrimination of characters ; and that what 
any one says might, with equal propriety, have been 
said by another. The general design is, perhaps, 
open to criticism ; but the composition can seldom be 
chained with inaccuracy or negligence. The author 
never slumbers in self-indulgence ; his full vigour is 
always exerted ; scarcely a line is left unfinished ; nor 
is it easy to find an expression used by constraint, or 
a thought imperfectly expressed. It was remarked 
by Pope, that ^ The Dispensary"* had been corrected 
in every edition, and that every change was an im- 
provement. It appears, however, to want something 
of poetical ardour, and something of general delecta- 
tion ; and, therefore, since it has been no longer sup- 
ported by accidental and intrinsic popularity, it has 
been scarcely able to support itself. 
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Nicholas Rowe was bom at Little Beckford, in 
Bedfordshire, in 1673. His family had long possess- 
ed a considerable estate, with a good house, at Lam- 
bertoun in Devonshire.* His ancestor from whom 
he descended in a direct line received the arms borne 
by his descendants for his bravery in the Holy War. 
His father, John Rowe, who was the first that quit- 
ted his paternal acres to practise any part of profit, 
professed the law, and published Benlow's and Dalli- 
son's Reports in the reign of James the Second, when^ 
in opposition to the notions, then diligently propa- 
gated, of dispensing power, he ventured to remark 
how low his authors rated the prerogative. He was 
made a serjeant, and died April 30, 1692. He was 
buried in the Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
gate ; and, being afterwards removed to Westminster 
was at twelve years chosen one of the King's scholars. 
His master was Busby, who suffered none of his scho- 
lars to let their powers lie useless ; and his exercises 

* In the Villare, Lamerton. 
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in several languages are said to have been written with 
uncommon degrees of elegance, and yet to have cost 
him very Uttle labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made 
advances in learning sufficient to qualify him for the 
study of law, and was entered a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where for some time he read Statutes 
and Reports with proficiency proportionate to the 
force of his mind, which was already such that he 
endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of 
precedents, or collection of positive precepts, but as 
a system of rational government, and impartial jus- 
tice. 

When he was nineteen, he was, by the death of 
his father, left more to his own direction ; and proba- 
bly from that time suffisred law gradually to give way 
to poetry. At twenty-five he produced " The Am- 
bitious Step-Mother," which was received with so 
much favour, that he devoted himself from that time 
wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was " Tamerlane," in 
which, under the name of Tamerlane, he intended 
to characterize King William, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane 
seem to have been arbitrarily assigned him by his 
poet ; for I know not that history gives any other 
qualities than those which make a conqueror. The 
£Eushion however of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raise horror and detestation ; and 
whatelifcr good was withheld from him, that it might 
not be thrown away, wms bestowed upon King Wil- 
liam. 
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This was the tragedy which Rowe valued mo6t» 
and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited most applause; but occasional 
poetry must often content itself with occasional praise. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been acted only once a 
year, on the night when King William lauded. Our 
quarrel with Lewis has been long over ; and it now 
gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see him painted 
with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon a sign. 

« The Fair Penitent," his next production (1708), 
is one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, 
where it still keeps its turns of appearing, and pro- 
bably will long keep them ; for there is scarcely any 
work of any poet at once so interesting by the fable, 
and so delightful by the language. The story is do- 
mestic, and therefore easily received by the imagina* 
tion, and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquiritely harmonious, and soft or sprightly as oc 
casion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been 
expanded by Richardson into Lovelace ; but he has 
excelled his original in the moral eflfect of the fiction. 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too much 
of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power of 
Richardson alone to teach us at once esteem and de- 
testation, to make virtuous resentment over-power all 
the benevolence which wit, el^ance, and courage, na- 
turally excite ; and to lose at last the hero in the 
villain. # '■ 

The fifth act is not equal to^he former ; the events 
of the drama are exhausted, and little rem^ina but 
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to talk of what is past. It has been observed, that 
the title of the play does not sufficiently correspond 
with the behaviour of Calista, who at last shews no 
evident signs of repentance, but may be reasonably 
suspected of feeling pain from detection rather than 
from guilt, and expresses more shame than sorrow, 
and more ^age than shame. 

His next (1706) was " Ulysses;" which, with the 
common fate of my tholo^cal stories, is now generally 
n^lected. We have been too early acquainted with 
the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from their 
revival; to show them as they have already been 
shown^ is to disgust by repetition ; to give them new 
qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by violating 
received notions. 

** The Royal Convert'' (1708) seems to have a bet- 
ter claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an 
obscure and barbarous age, to which fictions are more 
easily and properly adapted ; for, when objects are 
imperfectly seen, they easily take forms from imagina- 
tion. The scene lies among our ancestors in our own 
country, and therefore very easily catches attention. 
Rodogune is a personage truly tragical, of high spirit, 
and violent passions, great with tempestuous dignity, 
and wicked with a soul that would have been heroic 
if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to tell 
that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his charac- 
ters require. In " Tamerlane" there is some ridicu- 
lous mention of the god of love ; and Rodogune, a sa- 
vage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thuiMler of Jupiter. 
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The play discovers its own date, by a prediction of 
the Union, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetic pro- 
mises to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated bless- 
ings of union are not very naturally introduced, nor 
very happily expressed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He 
ventured on a comedy, and produced ** The Biter ;" 
with which, though it was unfavourably treated by 
the audience, he was . himself delighted ; for he is 
said to have sat in the house laughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinion, 
produced a jest. But, finding that he and the pub- 
lic had no sympathy of mirth, he tried at lighter 
scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared " Jane 
Shore," written, as its author professes, ** in imitation 
of Shakespeare's style.'' In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shakespeare, it is not easy to conceive. 
The numbers, the diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, 
are remote in the utmost degree from the manner of 
Shakespeare ; whose dramas it resembles only as it is 
an English story, and as some of the persons have 
their names in history. This play, consisting chiefly 
of domestic scenes and private distress, lays hold 
upon the heart. The wife is forgiven because she re- 
pents, and the husband is honoured because he for- 
gives. This, therefore, is one of*^ those pieces which 
we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (l715) was " Lady Jane Grey." 
This subject had been chosen by Mr Smith, whose 
papers were put into Rowe's hands, such as he de^ 
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scribes them in his preface. This play has likewise 
sunk into oblivion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any 
necessity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in distress, and therefore does not appear to have ever 
written in haste. His works were finished to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negligence or 
hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and epi- 
logues are all his own, though he sometimes supplied 
others ; he afforded help, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with Shakespeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tion, he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither receive much praise, nor seems 
to have expected it ; yet, I^believe, those who compare 
it with former copies will find that he has done more 
than he promised ; and that, without the pomp of 
notes or boasts of criticism, many passages are happi- 
ly restored. He prefixed a life of the author, such 
as tradition, then almost expiring, could supply, and 
a preface; which cannot be said to discover much 
profimdity or penetration. He at least contributed 
to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under-secretary for 
three years when the Duke of Queensberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to the Earl of 
Oxford for some public employment. Oxford enjoin- 
ed him to study Spanish ; and when, some time after- 
wards, he came again, and said that he had mastered 
it, dismissed him with this congratulation, " Then, 
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*^ Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote 
** in the original." 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of litera- 
ture, should thus insult a man of acknowledged me- 
rit ; or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig that he 
did not willingly converse with men of the opposite 
party, could ask preferment fixmi Oxford, it is not 
now possible to discover. Pope, who told the story, 
did not say on what occasion the advice was given ; 
and, though he owned Rowe's disappointment, doubt- 
ed whether any injury was intended him, but thought 
it rather Lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne's reign ; but the time came 
at last when he found kinder friends. At the acces- 
sion of King Greorge he was made poet-laureat ; I am 
afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was fcnrced to seek 
shelter by extreme poverty. He was made likewise 
one of the land-surveyors of the customs of the port 
of London. The Prince of Wales chose him clerk 
of his council ; and the Lord Chancellor Parker, as 
soon as he received the seals, appointed him, unasked, 
secretary of the presentations. Such an accumulation 
of employments undoubtedly produced a very consi- 
derable revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's 
^* Pharsalia," which had been published in the Mis- 
cellanies, and doubtless received many praises, he un- 
dertook a version of the whole work, which he lived 
to finish, but not to publish. It seems to have been 
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printed under the care of Dr Welwood, who prefixed 
the author's life, in which is contained the following 
diaracter: 

As to his person, it was graceful and well made; 
his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
^ soul was well lodged, so its rational and animal fa- 
^ culties excelled in a high degree. He had a quick 
^ and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a 
large compass of thought, with singular dexterity 
and easiness in making his thoughts to be under- 
*^ stood. He was master of most parts of polite leam- 
*^ ing, especially the classical authors, both Greek and 
*^ Latin ; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish 
** languages ; and spoke the first fluently, and the 
" other two tolerably well. 

*^ He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
*^ Roman histories in their original languages, and 
** most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
^ and Spanish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; 
and, having a firm impression of religion upon his 
mind, he took great delight in divinity and eccle^ 
'' siastical history, in both which he made great ad- 
^ vances in the times he retired into the country, 
^ which was frequent. He expressed on all occasions, 
^ his full persuasion of the truth of revealed reli- 
^ gion ; and being a sincere member of the establish- 
** ed chiurch himseli^ he pitied, but condemned not, 
*^ those that dissented from it. He abhorred the 
^ principles of persecuting men upon the account of 
'* their opinions in religion ; and,: being strict in his 
^ own, he took it not upon him to censure those of 
^ another persuasion. His conversation was pleasant, 
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** witty, and learned, without the least tincture of af- 
fectation or pedantry ; and his inimitable manner 
of divertinji^ and enlivening the company made it 
impossible for any one to be out of humour, when 
** he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed to be 
entirely foreign to his constitution ; and whatever 
provocations he met with at any time, he passed 
^ them over without the least thought of resentment 
" or revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr Rowe 
** had sometimes his ; for there were not wanting 
" malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too, 
^ that would now and then bark at his best per- 
** formances ; but he was conscious of his own genius, 
** and had so much good-nature as to forgive them ; 
^^ nor could he ever be tempted to return them an 
•* answer. 

** The love of learning and poetry made him not 
^ the less fit for business, and nobody applied him- 
self closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
The late Duke of Queensberry, when he was secre- 
tary of state, made him his secretary for public af- 
*' fairs ; and when that truly great man came to know 
** him well, he was never so pleased as when Mr Rowe 
*^ was in his company. After the duke's death, all 
^ avenues were stopped to his preferment ; and, du- 
^ ring the rest of that reign, he passed his time with 
** the Muses and his books, and sometimes the con- 
^ versation of his friends. 

** When he had just got to be easy in his fcftttme, 
*^ and was in a fair way to make it better, death 
'^ swept him away, and in him deprived the world of 
<< one of the best men^ as well as one of the best 
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geniuses of the age. He died like a Christian and 
a philosopher, in charity with all mankind, and with 
an absolute resignation to the will of God. He 
kept up his good-humour to the last; and took 
leave of his wife and friends immediately before his 
^* last agony, with the same tranquillity oi mind, and 
*^ the same indifference for life, as though he had 
been upon taking but a short journey. He was 
** twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr Parsons, 
one of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards 
to a daughter of Mr Devenish, of a good family in 
^ Dorsetshire. By the first he had a son ; and by the 
** second a daughter, married afterwards to Mr Fane. 
** He died the sixth of December, 1718, in the forty- 
'^ fifth year of his age ; and was buried the nine- 
^* teenth of the same month in Westminster- abbey, 
in the aisle where many of our English poets are 
interred, over against Chaucer, his body being at- 
tended by a select number of his friends, and the 
dean and choir officiating at the fimeral.'* 
To this character, which is apparently given with 
the fondness of a friend, may be added the testimony 
of Pope, who says in a letter to Blount, ** Mr Rowe 
accompanied me, and passed a week in the Forest. 
I need not tell you how much a man of his turn 
entertained me; but I must acquaint you, there 
is a vivadty and gaiety of disposition, almost pe- 
culiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
from him without that uneasiness which generally 
^ succeeds all our pleasure." 

Pope has \eh behind him another mention of his 
companion, less advautageousi which is thus reported 
by Dr Warburton. 
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'^ Rowe, in Mr Pope's opinion, maintained, a de- 
*' cent character, but had no heart. Mr Addison 
was justly offended with some behaviour which 
arose from that want, and estranged himself from 
** him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr Pope, 
their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
portunity, at some juncture of Mr Addison's ad- 
** vancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved 
** at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he ex- 
*' pressed at Mr Addison's good fortune, which he 
^' expressed so naturally, that he (Mr Pope) could 
^' not but think him sincere. Mr Addison replied, 
** ' I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the levity 
^ of his heart is such, that he is struck with any new 
** adventure ; and it would afiect him just in the 
^' same manner, if he heard I was going to be 
" hanged.' — Mr Pope said he could not deny but 
** Mr Addison understood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power of 
confirming or refuting ; but observation daily shews, 
that much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cusations, and pointed sentences, which even he that 
utters them desires to be applauded rather than cre- 
dited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have 
meant all that he said. Few characters can bear the 
microscopic scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; and 
perhaps the best advice to authors would be, that 
they should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considerea as a tragic writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at comedy he fail- 
ed so ignominiously, that his Biter is not inserted 
in his works; and his occasional poems and short 
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oompositions are rarely worthy of either praise or 
censure ; for they seem the casual sports of a mind 
seeking rather to amuse its leisure than to exercise 
its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is not a nice observer of the unities. 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion, 
any violation of nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the acts ; for it is no less easy for the spec- 
tator to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, 
than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to 
add more acts to the play, since an act is so much 
of the business as is transacted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates himself from 
difficulties ; as, in " Jane Gray," when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of public execu- 
tion, and are wondering how the heroine or the poet 
will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some 
prophetic rhymes, than — ^pass and be gone — the scene 
closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out 
upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep search into nature, any accurate discrimi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice display of pas- 
sion in its progress; all is general and undefined. 
Nor does he much interest or affect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jane Shored who is always seen and heard 
with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noise, 
with no resemblance to real sorrow^ or to natural 
madness. 
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^^Hience, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his scenes^ 
from the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of 
his verse. He seldom moves either pity or terror, 
but he often elevate; the sentiments; he seldom 
pierces the breast, but he always delights the ear, 
and often improves the understanding. 

His translation of the ** Golden Verses," and of 
the first book of Quillet's Poem, have nothing in 
them remarkable. The " Golden Verses" are te- 
dious. 

The version of liucan is one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none 
that so completely exhibits the genius and spirit of 
the original. Lucan is distinguished by a kind of 
dictatorial or philosophic dignity, rather, as Quin* 
tilian observes, declamatory than poetical; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed sentences, comprised 
in vigorous and animated lines. This character 
Rowe has very diligently and successftiUy preserved. 
His versification, which is such as his contemporaries 
practised, without any attempt at innovation or im- 
provement, seldom wants either melody or force. His 
author's sense is sometimes a little diluted by addi- 
tional infusions, and sometimes weakened by too 
much expansion. But such faults are to be expected 
in all translations, from the constraint of measures 
and dissimilitude of languages. The *' Pharsalia" of 
Rowe deserves more notice than it obtains, and as it 
is more read will be more esteemed. 
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Joseph Addison was born on the Ist of May 
1672, at Milston, of which his father, Lancelot Ad. 
dison, was then rector, near Ambrosebury in Wilt- 
shire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he 
was christened the same day. After the usual do- 
mestic education, which from the character of his fa- 
ther may be reasonably supposed to have given him 
strong impressions of piety, he was committed to the 
care of Mr Naish at Ambrosebury, and afterwards 
of Mr Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men il- 
lustrious for literature, is a kind of historical .fraud, 
by which honest fame is injuriously diminished : I 
would therefore trace him through the whole process 
of his education. In 1683, in the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried his family to his new resi- 
dence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr Shaw, then master of 
the school at Lichfield, father of the late Dr Peter 
Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given 
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no account, and I know it only from a story of a 
barring'Outy told me, nvben I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shropshire, wbo bad beard it from Mr 
Pigot bis uncle. 

The practice of harring^out was a savage licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the last cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the approach of 
liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their master defiance from the 
windows. It is not easy to suppose that on such oc«> 
casions the master would do more than laugh ; yet, 
if tradition may be credited, he often struggled hard 
to force or surprise the garrison. The master, when 
Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at Lichfield; 
and the whole operation, as he said^ was planned and 
conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I 
have enquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
founder's benefaction, there is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of Salis- 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr Ellis, and contracted that in- 
timacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise 
must be given to Steele. It is not hard to love those 
from whom nothing can be feared ; and Addison 
never considered Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived 
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as he confesses, under an habitual subjection to the 
predominating genius of Addison, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obse- 
quiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jests were endured without resistance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity 
of profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, borrow- 
ed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably with- 
out much purpose of repayment ; but Addison, who 
seems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, 
grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his loan by 
an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility the 
obduracy of his creditor, but with emotions of sorrow 
rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr 
Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's G>ll^e; 
by whose recommendation he was elected into Mag- 
dalen College as a Demy, a term by which that so- 
ciety denominates those which are elsewhere called 
Scholars ; young men, who partake of the founder^s 
benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant fel- 
lowships. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criti- 
cism, and grew first eminent by his Latin com- 
positions, which are indeed intitled to particular 
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praise. He has not confined himself to the imitation 
of any ancient author, but has formed his style from 
the general language, such as a diligent perusal of the 
productions of different ages happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of 
his fondness ; for he collected a second volume of the 
Mus€B AnglicafUB, perhaps for a convenient recep- 
tacle, in which all his Liatin pieces are inserted, and 
where his Poem on the Peace has the first place. 
He afterwards presented the collection to Boileau» 
who, from that time, " conceived," says Tickell, 
** an opinion of the English genius for poetry." 
Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of modem 
Latin, and therefore his profession of regard was 
probably the effect of his civility rather than appro- 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written 
in his own language ; ^' The Battle of the Pigmies 
and Cranes ;" " The Barometer ;" and " A Bowling- 
green." When the matter is low or scanty, a dead 
language, in which nothing is mean because nothing 
is familiar, affords great conveniences ; and by the 
sonorous magnificence of Roman syllables, the writer^ 
conceals penury of thought, and want of novelty^ 
often from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty- second year he first shewed his power 
of English poetry by some verses addressed to Dry- 
den ; and soon afterwards published a translation of 
the greater part of the Fourth Greorgic upon Bees ; 
aft;er which, says Dryden, ** my latter swarm is haid- 
ly worth the hiving." 
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About the same time he composed the arguments 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil ; and 
produced an Essay on the Georgics, juvenile, super- 
ficial, and uninstructive, without much either of the 
scholar's learning or the critic's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of 
the principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sa- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer <^ 
verses ; as is shewn by his version of a small part of 
Virgil's Greorgics, published in the Miscellanies ; and 
a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in the Musm 
Angltcan(B. These verses exhibit all the fondness of 
friendship ; but, on one side or the other, friendship 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of faction. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read. So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgment. It is necessary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
dison was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those of 
Cowley and of Dryden.* 

By the influence of Mr Montague, concurring, ac- 
cording to Tickell, with his natural modesty,, he was 
diverted from his original design of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without libe» 
nd education ; and declared, that, though he was re- 
presented as an enemy to the church, he would ne- 
ver do it any injury but by withholding Addison 
firomit 
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Soon after (in 1695) he i;m>te a poem to King 
William, with a rhyming introduction^ addressed to 
Lord Somers. King William had no r^ard to ele- 
gance or literature ; his study was only war ; yet by 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was very dif- 
ferent from his own, he procured^ without intention^ 
a very liberal patronage to poetry. Addisos was ca- 
ressed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the Peace 
of Ryswick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called, by Smith, *' the best 
Latin poem since the jSlneid." Praise must not be 
too rigorously examined ; but the performance cannot 
be denied to be vigorous and el^ant. 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a-year^ 
that he might be enabled to travel. He staid a year 
at Blois, probably to learn the French language ; and 
then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he sur- 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far from 
being idle : for he not only collected his observations 
on the country, but found time to write his Dialogues 
on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. Such at least is 
the relation of TickeU. Perhaps he only collected 
his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, 
he there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is 
justly considered as the most el^ant, if not the most 
sublime, of his poetical productions. But in about 
two years he found it necessary to hasten home ; be- 
ing, as Swift informs us^ distressed by indigence, and 
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gompelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire^ 
because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a de- 
dication to lA>rd Somers. As his stay in foreign 
countries was short, his observations are such as might 
be supplied by a hasty view, and consist chiefly in 
comparisons of the present face of the country with 
the descriptions left us by the Roman poets, from 
whom he made preparatory collections, though he 
might have spared the trouble, had he known that 
such collections had been made twice before by Ita- 
lian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his ac« 
<x)unt of the minute republic of San Marino : of many 
parts it is not a very severe censure to say, that they 
might have been written at home. His elegance of 
language, and variegation of prose and verse, how«- 
ever, gains upon the reader ; and the book, though 
awhile neglected, became in time so much the fa- 
vourite of the public, that before it was reprinted it 
rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
meanness of appearance which gave testimony of the 
difficulties to which he had been reduced, he found 
his old patrons out of power, and was therefore, for a 
time, at full leisure for the cultivation of his mind ; 
and a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe that 
little time was lost. 

But he remained not long n^lected or useless. 
The victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and 
confidence over the nation ; and Lord Godolphin, la- 
menting to Lord Halifax^ that it had not been cele- 
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brated in a manner equal to the subject, desired him 
to propose it to some better poet. Halifax told him, 
that there was no encouragement for genius ; that 
worthless men were unprofitably enriched with pub- 
lic money, without any care to find or employ those 
whose appearance might do honour to their coun- 
try. To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses 
should in time be rectified ; and that, if a man could 
be found capable of the task then proposed, he should 
not want an ample recompense. Halifax then named 
Addison, but required that the treasurer should ap- 
ply to him in his own person. Godolphin sent the 
message by Mr Boyle, afterwards Lord Carleton; 
and Addison, having undertaken the work, commu-* 
nicated it to the treasurer, while it was yet advanced 
no ferther than the simile of the angel, and was im- 
mediately rewarded by succeeding Mr Locke in the 
place of Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with 
Lord Halifax : and the year after he was made un- 
der-secretary of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, 
and in a few months more to the Earl of Sunder- 
land. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a musical Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the stage, was either hissed or neglected ; 
but, trusting that the readers would do him more 
justice, he published it, with an inscription to the 
Duchess of Marlborough ; a woman without skill, or 
pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. His de- 
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dication was therefore an instance of servile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedica- 
tion of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by 
" The Tender Husband/' a comedy which Steele de- 
dicated to him, with a confession that he owed to him 
several of the most successful scenes. To this play 
Addison supplied a proline. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him as 
his secretary ; and was made keeper of the records in 
Birmingham's Tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a-year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the salary was augmented for his accom- 
modation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation 
of particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal characters more opposite than those 
of Wharton and Addison could not easily be brought 
together. Wharton was imjuous, profligate, and 
shameless, without regard, or appearance of regard^ 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to this may 
be said of Addison ; but as agents of a party they 
were connected, and how they adjusted their other 
sentiments we cannot know^ 

Addison, however, must not be too hastily con-* 
demned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no approba* 
tion of his crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under whom he acts, except that he may 
not be made the instrument of .wickedness. It i^ 
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reasonahle to suppose tluit Addison counteracted, as 
fsur as he was able» the malignant and bkusting in* 
fluencq of the lieutenant ; and that at least by his 
intervention some good was done, and some nuschief 
prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to hknself, 
as Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
fees in civility to his friends : ^* for," said he, ** I may 
^ have a hundred friends ; and, if my fee be two 
<< guineas, 1 shall, by relinqubhing iny right, lose 
^ two hundred ;guineas» and no friend gain xnore than 
** two ; there is therefore no proportion between tibe 
** good imparted and the evil suffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any oom* 
munication of his design, began the publication of 
the Tatler : but he was not long coiicealed ; by in- 
serting a remark on Vii^, which Addiscm had 
given him, he discovered himself. It is indeed not 
easy for any man to write upaa literatmre or oommdn 
life, so as not to make himsdf known to those with 
whom he fSuniliarly converses, and who are acquaint* 
ed widi his track of study, his favourite topics his 
peculi^ notions, and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not 
lucky ; a single month detected him. His first Talr 
ler was published April IS, (1709);^and Addison's 
contribution i^peared May S6. Tickell observes, 
that the Tatler b^;an and was eonduded without 
his Goncuimnoe. This is doubtless literally tnie ; 
Wt the work did not suffer much by his unocm- 
sciousness of its commencaiient, or his absence at 
its cessation; for he oontipued his assistance to 
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December 23, and the paper stepped on January 8, 
1710-11. He did not distinguish his pieces by any 
stature; and I know not whether his name was 
not kept secret till the papers were collected into 
volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded 
the Spectator ; a series of essays of the same kind, 
but written with less levity, upon a more re^lar 
plan, and published daily. Such an undertaking 
shewed the writers not to distrust their own co- 
piousness of materials, or facility of composition; 
and their performance justified their confidence. 
They found, however, in their progtess, many aux- 
iliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrify- 
ing labour; many pieces were offered, and many 
were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeid of party ; but 
Steele had at that time almost toothing eke. The 
Spectator, in one of the first papeirs, shewed the po- 
litical tenets of its authors; but a resolution was 
soon taken, of courting genend approbation by ge- 
neral topics, and subjects &ti MUnch %ction had pro- 
duced no diversity of stotim^rts; such its litera- 
ture, morality, and fatuiliar life. To this practice 
they adhered with few deviattions. The atdour of 
Steele once broke out in praisne of Marlborough ; and 
when Dr ^eetwood prefixed to some 4^monB a pre- 
face, overflowing wi^ Piggish dphltotos, that it 
might be read by the Qoeen^ it WaH repriifted itf the 
Spectator. 

_ • 

To teach the minuter deeetfcHeB mA inferior du- 
ties, to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to 
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correct those depravities which are rather ridiculous 
than criminal^ and remove those grievances which, 
if they produce no lasting calamities, impress hourly 
vexation, was first attempted by Casa in his book of 
Manners, and Castiglione in his Courtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now less read, are neglected only 
because they have effected that reformation which 
tlieir authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefulness to the age in 
which they were written is sufficiently attested by the 
translations which almost all the nations of Europe 
were in haste to obtain. 

. This species of instruction was continued, and 
perhaps advanced, by the French ; among whom La 
Bruyere's Manners of the Age, though, As Boileau 
remarked, it is written without connection, certainly 
deserves praise, for liveliness of description, and just« 
ness of observation.. 

; Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no masters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- 
form either the savageness of neglect, or the imper- 
tinence of civility ; to shew when to speak, or to be 
silent ; how to refuse, or how to comply* We had 
many books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to settle opinions in philosophy or politics ; but 
an arbiter ek^antiarum^ a judge of propriety, was 
yet wanting, who should survey the tcack of daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles^ 
which teaae the passer, though they do not wound 
hinu 
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For this purpose nothing is so proper as the fi^ 
quent publication of short papers, which we read not 
as study but amusement. If the subject be slight, 
the treatise is short. The busy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy know- 
ledge b^gan among us in the civil war, when it 
was much the interest of either party to raise and 
fix the prejudices of the people. At that time ap- 
peared Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus, 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that when any 
title grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, 
who by this stratagem conveyed his notions to those 
who would not have received him had he not worn 
the appearance of a friend. The tumult of those 
unhappy days left scarcely any man leisure to trea- 
sure up occasional compositions ; and so much were 
they n^lected, that a complete collection is no where 
to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange^s 
Observator; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and 
perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had be^i 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious manner, 
but controversy relating to the church or state ; of 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was 
instituted soon after the Restoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from public discontent 
The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency : 
they were published at a time when two parties, 
kud^ restless^ and violent, each with plausible de- 
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clarations^ and eacb perhaps Ydthout any distinct 
tennination of its views, were agit^ii^ the nation ; 
to minds heated with ppKtical oontest they supplied 
coder and more inoffensive, reflections ; and it is said 
by Addison, in a subsequent wprk, that they had a 
perceptible iQiiience upon tiie conversation of that 
time, and taught the frolic and the gay to unite 
soerriment with decency ; an effect which they can 
never wholly lose, while they continue to be among 
the first books 1^ which bo^ih sexes are initiated in 
the elegancies of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety 
and politeness ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
characters and manners of f^e age. The person* 
ages introduced in these papers were not merely 
ideal; they were tlien known, and conspicuous in 
various stations* Of the Tatler this is told by 
Steele in his last paper; and of the Spectator by 
Budgel in the ]^eface to Theopfarastus, a book 
which Addison has recommended, and which he 
wias suspected to have revised, if he did not write 
it. Of those portiraits, which may, be supposed to be 
sometimes embellished, and sometimes aggravated, 
the mginals are now partly known, and partly forgot- 
ten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a< small 
part of their due praise ; they superadded literature 
and critidsm, and sometimea towered far above their 
predecessors ; and taught, with great justness of ar- 
gument and dignity of language, the most important 
duties and sublime truths. 
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All these topics were hap]^y varied with elegant 
fiotioiis and refined all^ories, and illuminated with 
different changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded l^ Budgel, that» of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and discriminate idea> 
which he would not suffisr to be violated ; and there- 
fore, when Steele had shewn him innocently pick*' 
ing up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a 
tavern^ he drew upon himself so much of his fnend'ii 
indignation, that he was forced to appease him by 
a promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to 
come. 

The keason which induced Cervantes to bring hii 
hero to the graven Jpo^o, t»t ^ola nacio Dan Quixote^ 
y yo paru d^ made Addison declare, with imdue 
vehemence of expression, that he would kill Sir Ro- 
ger ; being of opinion that they were bom for one 
another, and that any other hand would do hini 
wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled 
up his original delineation. He describes his knight 
as having his imagination somewhat warped ; but of 
this perversion he has made very little use. The ir- 
regularities in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so mud^ 
the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten track 
of life, by the perpetual pressure of some overwhelm- 
ing idea, as of habitual rusticity, and that n^ligence 
which sditary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va^ 
pours of incipient madness^ which ftoja time to time 
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cloud reason, without eclipsing it, it requires so much 
nicety tp exhibit, that Addison seems to have been 
deterred from prosecuting his own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the moneyed interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
sequences were at first intended than could be pro- 
duced when the resolution was taken to exclude 
party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, 
and that little seems not to have pleased Addison, 
who, when he dismissed him from the club, changed 
his opinions. Steele had made him, in the true 
spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare, that he ** would 
*' not build an hospital for idle people ;** but at last 
he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not 
a manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old hus- 
bandmen, for men with whom a merchant has little 
acquaintance, and whom he commonly considers with 
little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous. I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, 
and therefore stated at one-and-twenty pounds, or 
three pounds ten shillings a day: this, at a half- 
penny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and eighty 
for the daily number. 
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This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be cre- 
dited, was likely to grow less ; for he declares that 
the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his endless men- 
tion of the^tr seXf had before his recess wearied his 
readers. 

The next year (1718,) in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the grand climacteric of Addison's re- 
putation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, 
planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and had 
for several years the first four acts finished, which 
were shewn to such as were likely to spread their ad- 
miration. They were seen by Pope, and by Gibber ; 
who relates that Steele, when he took back the copy, 
told him, in the despicable cant of literary modesty, 
that, whatever spirit his friend had shewn in the 
composition, he doubted whether he would have cou- 
rage sufficient to expose it to the censwe of a British 
audience. 

The time however was now come, when those, who 
affected to think liberty in danger, affected likewise 
to think that a stage-play might preserve it; and 
Addison was importuned, in the name of the tute- 
lary deities of Britain, to shew his courage and his 
zeal, by finishing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and un- 
accountably unwilling ; and by a request, which per- 
haps he wished to bd denied, desired Mr Hughes to 
add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious ; and, 
undertaking the supplement, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work himself, and produced half 
an act, which he afterwards completed, bat with bre- 
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vity irregularly disproportionate to the forgoing parts, 
like a task performed with reluctance, and hurried to 
its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
public by any change of the author's purpose ; for 
Dennis charged him with raising prejudices in his 
own favour, by false positions of preparatory criticism, 
and with *' pdsoning the town" by contradicting in 
the Spectator the established rule of poetical justice^ 
because his own hero, with all his virtue^ was to fall 
before a tyrant. The &ct is cartain ; the motives we 
must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, suffidently disposed to bar 
all avenues against all danger. When Pope brought 
him the prologue, which is properly accommodated 
to the play, there were these words, ** Britons, arise ! 
<< be worth like this a{4)rQved ;" meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the 
approbati<m of public virtue. Addison was frighted 
lest he should be thought a promoter of insurrection, 
aiid the line was liquidated to ^' Britons, attend." 

Now *^ heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
*^ great, the important day," when Addison was to 
stand the hazard of the theatre. That there might, 
however, be left as little hazard as was possible, on 
the first night Steele, as himself relates, undertook 
to pack an audience. Thist^ says Pope, had been 
tried tat the first time in favour of the Distiest Mo- 
ther ; and was now, with more efficacy, practised for 
Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was 
at that time on fire with faction. The Whigs ap- 
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* plauded every line in which fiherty was me&tioned* 
as a satire on the Tories ; and Uie Tories echoed 
every cla{)» to shew that the satire was unfelt. Th« 
story of Bolingbroke is well known. He called Booth 
to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for defending 
the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual die* 
tator. The Whigs, says Pope, design a second pfe<t 
sent, when they can accompany it with as good a sen- 
tence. 

The play, siq>p<»rted thus by the emulation of fac- 
tious praise, was acted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the public had allowed to any 
drama before ; and the author, as Mrs Porter Idng 
afterwards related, wandered through the whdle ex- 
Ibibitioa behind the scenes with restless and unap 
peasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be ^eased if it was dedicated to her ; 

but as he had designed that compliment elsewhere^ 

he foimd himself obliged," says Tickell, ^ by his 
** duty on the one hand, and his honour on the other, 
'* to send it into the world without any dedicatbn." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
brightest suBhshine of success is not without a cloud. 
No sooner was Cato offered to the reader, than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity <tf Dennis, with 
all the violence of angry criticism. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probaUy by his temper more 
ftuious than Addison for what they called liberty^ 
and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, could 
not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager ta 
tdl firi^ids and enenuei^ that they had imsplaced 
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their admirations. The world was too stuhb<»ii 
for instruction ; with the fate of the censurer of 
Comeille's Cid, his animadversions shewed his anger 
without effect, and Cato continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himself. He therefore published 
" A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis ;" a 
performance which left the objections to the play 
in their full force, and therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critic than of defending the 
poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, pro- 
bably saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship ; and 
resolving that he should have the consequences of 
his officiousness to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, 
that he was sorry for the insult : and that, whenever 
he should think fit to answer his remarks, he would 
do it in a manner to which nothing could be ob- 
jected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes 
of love, which are said by Pope to have been ad- 
ded to the original plan upon a subsequent re- 
view, in compliance with the popular practice of 
the stage. Such an authority it is hard to reject : 
yet the love is so intimately mingled with the whole 
action, that it cannot easily be thought extrinsic and 
adventitious ; for, if it were taken away, what would 
be left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first 
draught? 

At the publication the wits seemed proud to pay 
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their attendance with encomiastic verses. The best 
are from an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose 
flomewhat of their praise when the author is known 
to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured 
as a party-play by a *' Scholar of Oxford ;' ' and 
defended in a favourable examination by Dr Sewell. 
It was translated by Salvini into Italian, and act- 
ed at Florence ; and by the Jesuits of St Omer's 
into Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this 
version a copy was sent to Mr Addison : it is to be 
wished that it could be found, for the sake of com- 
paring their version of the soliloquy with that of 
Blind. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by 
Des Champs, a French poet, which was translated, 
with a criticism on the English play. But the trans- 
lator and the critic are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important, by drawing the 
attention of the public upon a criticism, which, 
thouj^h sometimes intemperate, was often irrefrag- 
able. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily 
paper called "The Guardian," was published by 
Steele. To this Addison gave great assistance, 
whether occasionally or by previous engagement is 
not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and too 
serious: it might properly enough admit both the 
du^ and the decencies of life, but seemed not te 
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indude literary speculations* and was in some degt<ee 
violated by merriment and burlesque. What bad 
the Guardian of the Lizards to do with dubs of tall 
or of little men, with nests of ants, or with Strada's 
prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was ft 
continuation of the Spectator, with the same elegance, 
and the same variety, till some unlucky sparkle haiH 
SL Tory paper set Stede's politics on fire, and wit at 
once blazed into faction. He was soon too hot for 
neutral topics, and quitted " The Guardian*' to write 
" The Englishman.'* 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Specta* 
tor by one of the letters in the name of CUo, and in 
the Guardian by a hand; whether it was, as Tickell 
pretends to think, that he was unwilling to usurp the 
praise of others, or, as Steele, with far greater likeli- 
hood, insinuates, that he could not without discontent 
impart to others any of his own. t have heard that 
his avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of renown, 
but that with great ei^emess he laid hold on his pro- 
portion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers 
truly comic, with nice discrimination of characters, 
and accurate observation of natural or aoddental 
deviation from propriety; but it was not supposed 
that he had tried a comedy on the stage; till Steele 
after his death declared him the author of ** The 
Drummer.** This, however, Steele did not know to 
be true by any direct testimony; for, when Addison 
put the play into his hands, he only told hitn, it 
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was the work of a ** gentleman in the company ;'* 
and when it was received, as is confessed, with cold 
disapprobation, he was probably less willing to claim 
it Tickell omitted it in his collection ; but the 
testimony of Steele, and the total silence of any 
other claimant, has determined the public to assign 
it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other 
poetry. Steele carried " The Drummer'' to the play- 
house, and afterwards to the press, and sold the copy 
for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itself, of which the characters 
are such as Addison would have delineated, and 
the tendency such as Addison would have promoted. 
That it should have been ill-received woulH raise 
wonder, did we not daily see the capricious distribu- 
tion of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator 
of public affidrs. He wrote, as different exigencies 
required (in 1707,) ** The present State of the War, 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation ;" which, how- 
ever judicious, being written on temporary topics, 
and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no 
attention, and has naturally sunk by its own weight 
into neglect. This cannot be said of the few papers 
entitled " The Whig Examiner," in which is employ- 
ed all the force of gay malevolence and humorous 
satire. Of this paper, whidi just appeared and 
expired, Swift remarks, with exultation, that ** it 
** is nol^ down among the dead men.'' He might 
well rejoice at the death of that which he ooold 
not have killed. Every reader of every party, since 
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personal malice is past, and the papers which once 
inflamed the nation are read only as effiisiens of 
wit, must wish for more of the " Whig Examiners ;'* 
for on no occasion was the genius of Addison more 
vigorously exerted, and on none did the superiority 
of his powers more evidently appear. His ** Trial of 
Count Tariff,** written to expose the treaty of com- 
merce with France, lived no longer than the question 
that produced it. 

Not long afterwards, an attempt ^as made to re« 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to litcratiu'e, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and either the tur- 
bulence of the times, or the satiety of the readers, 
put a stop to the publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were afterwards collected into 
an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any 
of those that went before it. Addison produced 
more than a fourth part ; and the other contributors 
are by no means unworthy of appearing as his asso- 
ciates. The time that had passed during the sus- 
pension of the Spectator, though it had not lessened 
his power of humour, seems to have increased his 
disposition to seriousness : the proportion of his reli- 
gious to his comic papers is greater than in the for- 
mer series. 

The Spectator, from its re-commencement, was 
published only three times a week ; and no discri- 
minative marks were added to the papers. To Ad- 
jclison, Tickell has ascribed twenty-three. 

The Spectator had many contributors : and Steele, 
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whose negligence kept liim always in a hurry, when 
it was his turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for 
the letters, of which Addison, whose materials were 
more, made little use; having recourse to sketches 
and hints, the product of his former studies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among these are 
named hy Tickell the essays on wit, those on the 
pleasures of the imagination, and the criticism on 
Milton. 

When the house of Hanover took possession of 
the throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal 
of Addison would be suitably rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made secretary to the 
regency, and was required by his office to send no- 
tice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that 
the throne was vacant. To do this would not have 
been difficult to any man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and so 
distracted by choice of expression, that the Lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, call- 
ed Mr Southwell, a clerk in the House, and ordered 
him to dispatch the message. Southwell readily told 
what was necessary in the common style of business, 
and valued himself upon having done what was too 
hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for " The Freeholder," a 
paper which he published twice a week, from Dec. 
8S, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the established government, 
•ometimes with argument, and sometimes with mirth. 
In argument he had many equals ; but his humour 
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was singular and matchless. Bigotry itself must be 
delighted with the Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are, however, some strokes less elegant, and 
less decent ; such as the Pretender's Journal, in which 
one topic of ridicule is his poverty. This mode of 
abuse had been employed by Milton against King 
Charles II. 

" —————— Jacobai 

'* Centum, exuluntis viscera inarsupii regis." 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman o{ 
London^ that he had more money than the exiled 
princes ; but that wliich might be expected from Mil- 
ton's savageness^ or Oldmixon's meannesSi was not 
suitable to the delicacy of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of " The Freeholder** 
too nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and is re« 
ported to have said, that the ministry made use of a 
lute, when they should have called for a tnunpet. 

This year (1716) he married the Countess-dowa* 
ger of War^vick, whom he had solicited by a very 
long and anxious courtship, perhaps with behaviow 
not very unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful 
widow ; and who, 1 am afraid, diverted herself oftea 
by playing with his passion. He is said to have 
first known her by becoming tutor to her son. " He 
" formed," said Tonson, " the design of getting that 
** lady from the time when he was first recommended 
" into the family." In what part of his life he ob- 
tained the recommendation, or how long and in what 
manner he lived in the family, I know not. His ad- 
vances at first were certainly timorous, but grew 
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bidder as his reputation and influence increased ; till 
at last the kdy was persuaded to marry him, on 
terms much like those on which a Turkish princess 
is espoused, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, *' Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
slave." The marriage^ if uncontradicted report can ^ 
be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She al- 
ways remembeifed her own rank, and thought herself 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor 
of her son. Howe's baUad of " The Despairing 
Shepherd" is said to have been written, either before 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and it 
is certain that Addison has ' left behind him no en- 
oouragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest ele- 
vation, being made secretary of state. For this em- , 
ployment he might justly be supposed qualified by 
long practice of business, and by his regular ascent 
through other offices ; but expectation is often dis- 
appointed ; it is universally confessed that he was un- 
equal to the duties of his place. In the House of 
Commons he could not speak^ and therefore was use- 
less to the defence of the government. In the office, 
says Pope, he could not issue an order without losing 
his time in quest of fine expressions. What he gain- 
ed in rank he lost in credit ; and, finding by expe- 
rience his own inability, was forced to solicit his dis- 
mission with a pension of fifteen hundred i>ounds a- 
year. His friends palliated this relinquishment, of 
which both friends and enemies knew the tnie rea- 
acm, with an account of declining health, and the ne- 
oessity of recess and quiet. 
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He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for his futiure life. He pur- 
posed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story of 
which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, and 
to which I know not how love could have been ap- 
pended. There would, however, have been no want 
either of virtue in the sentiments, or elegance in the 
language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Religion, of which part was published af- 
ter his death ; and he designed to have made a new 
poetical version of the Psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed to a self- 
ish motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson, 
who having quarrelled with Addison, and not loving 
him, said, that when he laid down the secretary's of- 
fice, he intended to take orders, and obtain a bishop- 
ric ; " for," said he, " I always thought him a priest 
" in his heart." 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of 
Tonson worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, 
so far as 1 liave found, the only proof, that he retain- 
ed some malignity from their ancient rivalry. Ton- 
son pretended but to guess it ; no other mortal ever 
suspected it ; and Pope might have reflected, that a 
man, who had been secretary of state in the ministry 
of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a bishopric than 
by defending religion, or translating the Psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make 
an English Dictionary, and that he considered Dr 
Tillotson as the writer of highest authority. There 
was formerly sent to mc by Mr Locker, clerk of the 
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Leather-sellers' Company, who was eminent for cu- 
riosity and literatiu*e, a collection of examples select- 
ed from Tillotson's works, as Locker said, by Addi- 
son. It came too late to be of use, so I inspected it 
but slightly, and remember it indistinctly. I thought 
the passages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in 
peaceful studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his 
end, tg a political dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was 
agitated with great vehemence between those friends 
of long continuance, Addison and Steele. It may 
be asked, in the language of Homer, what power or 
what cause should set them at variance. The sub* 
ject of their dispute was of great importance. The 
Earl of Sunderland proposed an act called the Peer- 
age Bill ; by which the number of Peers should be 
fixed, and the King restrained from any new crea- 
tion of nobility, unless when an old family should be 
extinct. To this the Lords would naturally agree ; 
and the ICng, who was yet little acquainted with his 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, almost 
indifferent to the possessions of the crown, had been 
persuaded to consent. The only difficulty was found 
among the Commons, who were not likely to approve 
the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their pos- 
terity. The bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech 
was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by improper advancements, and particularly by the 
introduction of twelve new peers at once» to produce 
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a majority of Tories in the last reign ; an act of au« 
thority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt of nation-^ 
al right with which, some time afterwards, by the in- 
stigation of AVliiggism, the Commons, chosen by tho 
people for three years, chose themselves for seven. 
But whatever might be the disposition of the Lords, 
the people had no wish to increase their power. The 
tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to 
the Earl of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy ; 
for a majority in the House of Lords, so limited, 
would have been despotic and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establish* 
ment, Steele, whose pen readily seconded his politi- 
cal passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet called ^^ The Plebeian.'^ To this an an* 
8wer was published by Addison, under the title of 
** The Old Whig," in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian ; 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his question, without any personal notice 
of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed 
against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency; but controvcrtists cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other. " The Old Whig" answer- 
ed " The Plebeian," and could not forbear some con- 
tempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
" pamplilets." Dicky, however, did not lose his set- 
tled veneration for his friend ; but contented himself 
with quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once 
detection and reproof. The bill was laid aside du- 
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ring that session ; and Addison died before the next, 
in which its commitment was rejected by two hun- 
dred and sixty-five to one hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two il- 
lustrious friends, after so many years past in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unity of interest, conformi- 
ty of opinion, and fellowship of study, should finally 
part in acrimonious opposition. Such a controversy 
was " Bellum plusquam civile^' as Lucan expresses 
it. Why could not faction find other advocates? 
But among the uncertainties of the human state, we 
are doomed to number the instability of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from 
the Biographia Britannica. " The Old Whig" is 
not inserted in Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned 
by Tickell in his life ; why it was omitted, the bio- 
graphers doubtless give the true reason ; the fact was 
too recent, and those who had been heated in the coui- 
tention were not yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persons, is the great impediment of biogra- 
phy. History may be formed from permanent mo- 
numents and records ; but lives can only be ^Titten 
from personal knowledge, which is growing every day 
less, and in a short time is lost for ever. What is 
known can seldom be immediately told ; and when 
it might be told, it is no longer known. The deli- 
cate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of 
character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, 
arc soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that ca- 
price, obstinacy^ frolic, and £[)lly, however they might 
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delight in the description, should be silently forgot- 
ten, than that by wanton merriment and unseason- 
able detection, a pang should be given to a widow, a 
daughter, a brother, or a friend. As the process of 
these narratives is now bringing me among my con* 
temporaries, I begin to feel myself *^ walking upon 
'' ashes under which the fire is not extinguished," 
and coming to the time of which it will be proper ra* 
ther to say ** nothing that is false, than all that is 
true." 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
-^Addison had for some time been oppressed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropsy ; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepa- 
red to die conformably to his own precepts and pro- 
fessions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope re- 
lates, a message by the Earl of Warwick to Mr Gay, 
desiring to sec him. Gay, who had not visited him 
for some time before, obeyed the summons, and found 
himself received with great kindness. The purpose 
for which the interview had been solicited was then 
discovered. Addison told him, that he had injured 
him ; but that, if he recovered, he would recompense 
him. What the injury was he did not explain ; nor 
did Gay ever know, but supposed tliat some prefer- 
ment designed for him had, by Addison's interven- 
tion, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregu- 
lar life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, 
for whom he did not want respect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his argu- 
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ments and expostulations had no effect. One expe- 
riment, however, remained to he tried : when he 
found his life near its end, he directed the young 
lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great 
tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, 
" I have sent for you, that you may see how a Chris* 
•* tian can die." 'What effect this awful scene had 
on the Earl, I know not : he likewise died himself 
in a short time. 

In TickeU's excellent Elegy on his friend are these 
lines: 

He taught us how to live ; and« oh ! too high 
The price of knowlcclgc, taught us how to dio— 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr Young, to thii 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on hit 
death-bed to his friend Mr Craggs, he .died June 
179 1719) at Holland-house, leaving no child but 4 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the 
resentment of party has transmitted no charge of 
any crime. He was not one of those who are prais- 
ed only after death ; for his merit was so generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having observed that his 
election passed without a contest, adds, that, if he 
proposed himself for King, he would hardly have 
been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extingiiish his kind- 
ne^is for the merit of his opponents : when he was 
secretary in Ireland, he refused to intermit his ac* 
quaintance with Swift. 
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Of his habits, or external manners^ nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modesty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great tenderness ** that remark- 
^ able bashfulncss, which is a cloak that hides and 
" muffles merit ;" and tells iw, " that his abilities 
" were covered only by modesty, which doubles the 
*• beauties which are iseen, and gives credit and esteem 
" to all that are concealed." Chesterfield affirms, 
that ** Addison was the most timorous and awkward 
" man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking 
of his own deficiency in conversation, used to say of 
himself, that, with respect to intellectual wealth, " he 
** could draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he 
^ had not a guinea in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, 
and by that want was often obstructed and distressed; 
that he was often oppressed by an improper and un- 
graceful timidity ; every testimony concurs to prove : 
but Chesterfield's representation is doubtless hyper- 
bolical. That man cannot be supposed very unexpert 
in the arts of conversation and practice of life, who, 
without fortune or alliance, by his usefulness and 
dexterity, became secretary of state ; and who died 
at forty-seven, after having not only stood long in 
the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one 
of the most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament 
his obstinacy of silence ; " for he was,'' says Steele, 
^ above all men in that talent called humour, and 
** enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often re- 
^< fleeted, after a night spent with him apart from 
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^ all the world, that I had had the pleasure of con- 
^ versing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 
^* and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
** heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
** lightful than any other man ever possessed.** This 
is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
us by a rival : ** Addison's conversation/' says Pope, 
^ had something in it more charming than 1 have 
*^ found in any other man. But this was only 
" when familiar : before strangers, or perhaps a sin- 
^* gle stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff si- 
'' lencc." 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
a very high opinion of his own merit. He demanded 
to be the first name in modem wit ; and, with Steele 
to echo him, used to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope 
and Congreve defended against them. There is 
no reason to doubt that he suffered too much psdn 
from the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; 
nor is it without strong reason suspected, that by 
some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct 
it ; Pope was not the only man whom he insidiously 
injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied 
him with conscious excellence. Of very extensive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs. He seems 
to have had small acquaintance with the sciences^ 
and to have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of the Ijatin poets his ** Dialogues on Medals" shew 
that he had perused the works with great diligence 
and skill The abundance of his own mind left 
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him little in need of adventitious sentiments; his 
wit always could suggest what the occasion demand- 
ed. He had read with critical eyes the important 
volume of human life, and knew the heart of man, 
from the depths of stratagem to the surface of affec- 
tation. 

What he knew he could easily commimicate. 
" This," says Steele, " was particular in this >vriter, 
^' that, when he had taken his resolution, or made 

his plan for what he designed to write, lie would 

walk ahout a room, and dictate it into language 
" with as much freedom and case as any one could 
" write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
^ grammar of what he dictated." 

Pope, who can be less suspected of favouring his 
memor}% declares that h^ wrote very fluently, but was 
slow and scrupulous in correcting ; that many of his 
Spectators were written very fast, and sent immc- 
diately to the press ; and that it seemed to be for 
his advantage not to have time for much revisal. 

" He would alter," says Pope, " any thing to 
•* please his friends, before publication ; but would 
" not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and I believe 
" not one word in Cato, to which I made an objec- 
^ tion» was suffered to stand." 

The last line of Cato is Pope's, having been ori- 
ginally written 

And oh ! 'twos this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six 
concluding lines. In the first couplet the words 
* from hence" arc improper ; and the second line is 
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taken from Dryden*s Virgil. Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included in the second, is there- 
fore useless; and in the third, discord is made to 
produce strife. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day, before 
his marriage. Pope has given a detail. He had in 
the house with him BudgcU, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or 
other of these he always breakfasted. He studied 
all morning ; then dined at a taveni ; and went af* 
terwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of 
Warwick's family; who, under the patronage of 
Addison, kept a coffee-house on the south side of 
llussel-street, about two doors from Covent-garden. 
Here it was that the wits of that time used to aa- 
semble. It is said, when Addison had suffered any 
vexation from the Countess, he withdrew the com- 
pany from Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, 
where he often sat late, and drank too much wine. 
In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowar- 
dice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. It 
is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced to 
excess by the manumission which he obtained from 
the servile timidity of his sober hours. He that 
feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his 
powers of conversation ; and who, that ever asked 
succours from Bacchus, was able to preserve himself 
firom being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 
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Among thosef friends it was that Addison display* 
ed the elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, 
which may easily be supposed such as Pope repre-^ 
cents them. The remark of Mandeville, who, when 
he had passed an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parson in a tye-wig, can detract little 
from his character ; he was always reserved to stran* 
gers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom by a 
character like that of Mandeville« 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar man- 
ners, the intervention of sixty years has now de* 
barred us. Steele once promised Congreve and the 
public a complete description of his character ; but 
the promises of authors are like the vows of lovers. 
Steele thought no more on his design, or thought on 
it with anxiety that at last disgusted him, and left 
his friend in the hands of Tickcll. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has 
preserved. It was his practice, when he found any 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by ac-^ 
quiescence, and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. 
This artifice of mischief was admired by Stella ; and 
Swift seems to approve her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It ap« 
pears, from his various pictures of the world, that, 
with all his bashfulncss, he had conversed with many 
distinct classes of men, had surveyed their ways witli 
very diligent observation, and marked with great 
acutencss the effecte of different modes of life. He 
was a man in whose presence nothing reprehensible 
was out of danger; quick in discerning whatever 
was wTong or ridiculousi and not unwilling to ex-^ 
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pose it. " There are," says Steele, " in his writings 
many oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men 
of the age." His delight was more to excite merri- 
ment than detestation ; and he detects follies rather 
than crimes. ' 

If any judgment be made from his books, of hi& 
moral character, nothing will be found but purity 
and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed, 
less extensive than that of Addison, will shew, that 
to write, and to live, are very different. Many who 
praise virtue, do no more than praise it. Yet it is 
reasonable to believe that Addison's professions and 
practice were at no great variance, since, amidst that 
storm of faction in which most of his life was passed* 
though his station made him conspicuous, and his 
activity made liim formidable, the character given 
him by his friends was never contradicted by his ene- 
mies ; of those, with whom interest or opinion united 
him, he had not only the esteem, but the kindness ; 
and of others, whom the violence of opposition drove 
against him, though he might lose the love, he retain- 
ed the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, tliat he employed 
wit on the side of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to 
others ; and from his time it has been generally sub- 
servient to the cause of reason and of truth. He 
has dissipated the prejudice that had long connected 
gaiety with vice, and easiness of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has restored virtue to its dignity* 
and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is 
an elevation of literary character, ^^ above all Greek, 
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'* above all Roman fame.'' No greater felicity can 
genius attain, than that of having purified intellectual 
pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licentiousness ; of having taught a succession of writers 
to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; 
and, if I may use espressions yet more awful, of 
having *^ turned many to righteousness." 

Addison, in his life, and for some time afterwards, 
was considered by a greater part of readers as su- 
premely excellent both in poetry and criticism. Part 
of his reputation may be probably ascribed to the ad- 
vancement of his fortune ; when, as Swift observes, 
he became a statesman, and saw poets waiting at his 
levee, it was no wonder that praise was accumulated 
upon him. Much likewise may be more honourably 
ascribed to his personal character : he who, if he had 
claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, was not 
likelv to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
ddental fame ; and Addison is to pass through fu- 
turity protected only by his genius. Every name 
which kindness or interest once raised too high is in 
danger, lest the next age should, by the vengeance 
of criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A great 
writer has lately styled him '* an indifferent poet, and 
•* a worse critic." 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it 
must be confessed that it has not often those felicities 
of diction which give lustre to sentiments, or that vi- 
gour of sentiment that animates diction: there is 
little of ardour, vehemence, or transport ; there is 
very rarely the awfulness of grandeur, and not very 
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often the splendour of elegance. He thinks justly ; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general character ; 
to which, doubtless, many single passages will furnish 
exception. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he 
rarely sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely en- 
tangled in absiurdity. He did not trust his powers 
enough to be n^ligent. There is in most of his 
compositions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
and cautious, sometimes with little that delights, but 
seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Somers, and to the King. His Ode on St Cecilia 
has been imitated by Pope, and has something in it 
of Dryden's vigour. Of his account of the English 
Poets, he used to speak as a *^ poor thing ;" but it is 
not worse than his usual strain. He has said, not 
very judiciously, in his character of Waller, 

Thy verse could shew e'en Cromweirs innocence ; 
And compliment the storms that hone him hence. 
O ! had thy Muse not come an age too soon. 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne. 
How had his triumph glittered in thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who could com- 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for King 
William ? Addison, however, never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praised, 
but has never been praised beyond its merit. It is 
more correct, with less appearance of labour, and 
more elegant, with less ambition of ornament, than 
any other of his poems. There is, however, on^ 
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broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken :. 



— Fir'd with that name-— 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To hridle a goddess is no very delicate idea ; but 
why must she be bridled^ because she longs to 
launch ; an act which was never hindered by a bridle : 
and whither will she launch ? into a nobler strain. 
She is in the first line a horse, in the second a boat; 
and the care of the poet is to keep his horse or his 
boat from shiging. 

The next composition is the far-famed Campaign, 
which Dr Warton has termed a " Gazette in Rhyme^" 
with harshness not often used by the good-nature of 
his criticism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, 
let us consider that war is a frequent subject of poetry, 
and then inquire who has described it with more just- 
ness and force. Many of our own writers tried their 
powers upon this year of victory : yet Addison's is 
confessedly the best performance; his poem is the 
work of a man not blinded by the dust of learning ; 
his images are not borrowed merely from books. The 
superiority which he confers upon his hero is not per- 
sonal prowess, and ^' mighty bone," but deliberate in- 
trepidity, a calm command of his passions, and the 
power of consulting his own mind in the midst of 
danger. The rejection and contempt of fiction ia 
rational and manly. 

It may be observed that the last line is imitated 
by Pope : 
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Marlb'rough'g exploits appear divinely bright 

Rais'd of themselves, their genuine charms they boast. 

And those that paint them truest, praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may he painted; perhaps woes may 
he painted; but they are surely not painted by being 
iioelLsung : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing 
in colours. . 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the angel, which is said 
in the Tatler to be ^' one of the noblest thoughts that 
** ever entered into the heart of man," and is there- 
fore worthy of attentive consideration. Let it be first 
inquired whether it be a simile. A poetical simile 
is the discovery of likeness between two actions, iu 
their general nature dissimilar, or of causes terminat- 
ing by different operations in some resemblance of 
effect. But the mention of another like consequence 
from a like cause, or of a like performance by a like 
agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as 
the Po waters fields ; or that as Hccla vomits flames 
in Iceland, so iEtna vomits flames in Sicily. Wheii 
Horace says of Pindar, that he pours his violence and 
rapidity of verse, as a river swoln with rain rushes 
from the moimtain ; or of himself, tliat his genius 
wanders in quest of poetical decorations, as the bee 
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wanders to collect honey ; he, in either case, producer 
a simile ; the mind is impressed with the resemblance 
ef things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect and 
body. But if Pindar had been described as writing 
with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or 
Horace had told that he reviewed and finished his 
own poetry with the same case as Isocrates polished 
his orations, instead of similitude, he would have ex- 
hibited almost identity ; he would have given the 
same portraits with different names. In the poem 
now examined, when the English are represented as 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack, and 
perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy of courage 
and vigour of onset is well illustrated by the sea that 
breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. 
This is a simile; but when Addison, having cele- 
brated the beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us,, 
that " Achilles thus was formed with every grace,*" 
here is no simile, but a mere exemplification. A 
simile may be compared to lines converging at a pointr 
and is more excellent as the lines approach from 
greater distance ; an exemplification may be consi- 
dered as two parallel Hues, which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem» 
that the action of both is almost the same, and per- 
formed by both in the same manner. Marlborough 
^ teaches the battle to rage ;" the angel '^ directs the 
•* storm r Marlborough is ** unmoved in peaceful 
" thought f the angel is " calm and serene f Marl- 
borough stands ** unmoved amidst the shock of hosts;"^ 
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the angel rides *^ calm in the whirlwind." The lines 
OB Marlborough are just and noble ; but the simile 
gives almost the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of research, or dexterity of application* 
Of this, Dr Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. ^^ If I had 
^ set," said he, ** ten school-boj^ to write on the 
battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the 
angel, I should not have been surprised." 
The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom men- 
tioned, is one of the first of Addison's compositions. 
The subject is well chosen, the fiction is pleasing, 
and the praise of Marlborough, lor which the scene 
gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps every human 
excellence must be, the product of good-luck, im- 
proved by genius. The thoughts are sometimes 
great, and sometimes tender ; the versification is easy 
and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little tempta- 
tion to load with expletive epithets. The dial(^e 
seems commonly better than the songs. The two 
comic characters of Sir Trusty and Grideline, though 
of no great value, are yet such as the poet intended* 
Sir Trusty's account of the death of Rosamond is, I 
think, too grossly absurd. The whole drama is airy 
and el^ant ; engaging in its process, and pleasing 
in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the 
lighter parts of poetry, he would probably have ex- 
celled. 
The tragedy of dto, whichy contrary to the rule 
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observed in selecting the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its character forced its way into 
the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest pro- 
duction of Addison's genius. Of a work so much 
read, it is difficult to say any thing new. About 
things on which the public thinks long, it commonly 
attains to think right ; and of Cato it has been not 
unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in 
dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just 
sentiments in elegant language, than a representation 
of natural affections, or of any state probable or pos- 
sible in human life. Nothing here '^ excites or as- 
suages emotion :" here is " no magical power of 
raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety." The 
events are expected without solicitude, and are re- 
membered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we 
have no care ; we consider not what they are doing, 
or what they are suffering ; we wish only to know 
what they have to say. Cato is a being above our 
solicitude ; a man of whom the gods take care, and 
whom we leave to their care with heedless confidence. 
To the rest neither gods nor men can have much at- 
tention; for there is not one amongst them that 
strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But 
they are made the vehicles of such sentiments and 
such expression, that there is scarcely a scene in the 
play which the reader does not wish to impress upon 
his memory. 

AVhcn Cato was shewn to Pope, he advised the 
author to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; 
supposing that it would be read more favourably than 
heard. Addison declared himself of the same opinion ; 
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Imt urged the importunity of his friends for its ap- 
pearance on the stage. The emulation of parties 
made it successful beyond expectation ; and its suc- 
cess has introduced or confirmed among us the use of 
dialogue too declamatory, of unafFecting eleganoe, 
and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might 
quell the censure of common mortals, had no other 
effect than to harden Dennis in fixed dislike ; but 
his dislike was not merely capricious. He found and 
shewed many faults ; he shewed them indeed with 
anger, but he found them with acuteness, such as 
ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion ; though, 
at last, it will have no other life than it derives from 
the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the au- 
dience, he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 
" A deference is to be paid to a general applause, 
when it appears that the applause is natural and 
spontaneous ; but that little regard is to be had to 
** it, when it is affected and artificial. Of all the 
** tragedies which in his memory have had vast and 
*^ violent nms, not one has been excellent, few have 
** been tolerable, most have been scandalous. AVhen 
a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judge- 
ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre- 
** sumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a 
" cabal. That people come coolly, to the representa- 
• " tion of such a tragedy, without any violent expec- 
tation, or delusive imagination, or invincible pre- 
possession ; that such an audience is liable to re- 
" ceive the impressions which the poem shall natii- 
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'' rally make on them, and to judge by their own 
^' reason, and their own judgments, and that reason 
and judgment are calm and serene, not formed by 
nature to make proselytes, and to controul and lord 
it over the imaginations of others. But that when 
an author writes a tragedy, who knows he has nei- 
ther genius or judgment, he has recourse to the 
^' making a party, and he endeavours to make up in 
*' industry what is wanting in talent, and to supply 
^ by poetical craft the absence of poetical art ; that 
*^ such an author is humbly contented to raise men'a 
^ passions by a plot without doors, since he despairs 
** of doing it by that which he brings upon the stage. 
That party and passion, and prepossession, and cla* 
morous and tumultuous things, and so much the 
more clamorous and tumultuous by how much the 
more erroneous : that they domineer and tyrannize 
** over the imaginations of persons who want judge- 
** ment, and sometimes too of those who have it ; 
'* and, like a fierce and outrageous torrent, bear down 
** all opposition before them.*' 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; 
which is always one of his favourite principles. 

" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by 
^ the exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate 
^ the Divine Dispensation, and to inculcate a par- 
**ticidar Providence. 'Tis true, indeed, upon the 
stage of the world, the wicked sometimes prosper, 
and the guiltless suffer. JSut that is permitted by 
•* the Governor of the world, to shew, from the at- 
** tribute of his infinite justice, that there is a com- 
^ pensation in futurity, to prove the immortality of 
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^ the human soul, and the certainty of future re* 
*^ wards and punishments. But the poetical persons 
*^ in tragedy exist no longer than the reading, or the 
representation ; the whole extent of their enmity 
is circumscribed by those; and therefore, during 
that reading or representation, according to their 
merits or demerits, they must be punished or re- 
^ warded. If this is not done, there is no impartial 
'^ distribution of poetical justice, no instructive lee- 
<< ture of a particular Providence, and no imitation of 
*^ the Divine Dispensation. And yet the author of 
** this tragedy does not only run counter to this, in 
'^ the fate of his principal character ; but every where, 
*^ throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph: 
for not only Cato is vanquished by Cassar, but the 
treachery and perfidiousness of Syphax prevail over 
^ the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba ; 
** and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Fortius 
^ over the generous frankness and open-heartednesa 
" of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
punished and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness 
often prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
broken by exhibiting the world in its true form? 
The stage may sometimes gratify our wishes ; but, 
if it be truly the " mirror of life,'' it ought to shew 
us sometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not 
natural, or reasonable; but as heroes and heroines 
are not beings that are seen every day^ it is hard ta 
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find upon what principles their conduct shall be tried. 
It is, however, not useless to consider what he says 
of the manner in which Cato receives the account of 
his son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth Act, one 
** jot more in nature than that of his son and Lucia 
" in the third. Cato receives the news of his son's 
" death not only with dry eyes, but with a sort of 
^^ satisfaction ; and in the same page sheds tears for 
** the calamity of his country, and does the same 
** thing in the next page upon the bare apprehension 
** of the danger of his friends. Now since the love 
*• of one's country is the love of one's countrymen, 
^ as I have sliewn upon another occasion, I desire to 
•* ask these questions : Of all our countrymen, which 
" do we love most, those whom we know, or those 
•* whom wc know not ? And of those whom we know, 
** which do we cherish most, our friends or our ene- 
** mies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest 
" to us, those who are related to us, or those who are 
** not ? And of all our relations, for which have we 
** most tenderness, for those who are near to us, or 
** for those who are remote ? And of our near rela- 
'^ tions, which are the nearest, and consequently the 
dearest to us, our offspring, or others? Our off- 
spring most certainly ; as nature, or, in other words. 
Providence, has wisely contrived for the preserva- 
** tion of mankind. Now, does it not follow, from 
** what has been said, that for a man to receive the 
" news of his son's death with dry eyes, and to weep 
** at the same time for the calamities of his country, 
^ is a wretched affectation, and a miserable inconsis^ 
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tency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
with dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for 
whose sake our country is a name so dear to us, 
** and at the same time to shed tears for those for 
^* whose sakes our country is not a name so dear 
« to us ?" 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when 
he attacks the probability of the action, and the rea- 
sonableness of the plan. Every critical reader must 
remark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost' 
unexampled on the English stage, confined himself 
in time to a single day, and in place to rigorous 
unity. The scene never changes, and the whole ac- 
tion of the play passes in the great hall of Cato's 
house at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit ; and 
this impropriety affords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The passage 
is long : but as such disquisitions are not common, 
and the objections are skilfully formed and vigorous- 
ly urged, those who delight in critical controversy 
will not think it tedious. 

" Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius 
'^ makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in comes 
Syphax, and then the two politicians are at it im- 
mediately. They lay their heads together, with 
*^ their snuff-boxes in their hands, as Mr Bayes has 
it, and feague it away. But, in the midst of that 
wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable cau- 
** tion to Sempronius : 

" Syph, But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
" Is called together? Gods! thou must be cautious; 
*' Cato has piercing eyes. 
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'' There is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, 
^ in meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on 
their plot against hiuL Whatever opinion they 
have of his eyes, I suppose they have none of his 
** ears, or they would never have talked at this foolish 
** rate so near : 

" Gods ! thou must be cautious." 

" Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato should over- 
^ hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Cassar 
^* would never take you ; no, Csssar would never 
•* take you. 

" When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of 
^^ the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juha with. 
*' the result of their debates, he appears to me to 
^ do a thing which is neither reasonable nor civil. 
Juba might certainly have better been made ac« 
quainted with the result of that debate in some 
** private apartment of the palace. But the poet 
'' was driven upon this absurdity to make way for 
'' another ; and that is, to give Juba an opportunity 
** to demand Marcia of her father. But the quarrel 
*' and rage of Juba and Syphax, in the same act ; 
'^ the invectives of Syphax against the Romans and 
Cato ; the advice that he gives Juba, in her father's 
hall, to bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal 
and clamorous rage upon his refusal ; and at a time 
^ when Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps 
not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
domestics must necessarily be supposed to be with- 
in hearing ; is a thing that is so hi from being 
probable, that it is hardly possible. 
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Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back once 
more in the same morning to the governor's hall, 
to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax against the 
governor, his country, and his family ; which is so 
stupid, that it is below the wisdom of the O — ^'s, 
the Mac's and the Teague's ; even Eustace Com- 
** mins himself would never have gone to Justice- 
^ hall, to have conspired against the government. If 
** officers at Portsmouth should lay their heads to- 
gether, in order to the carrying off J — G — ^'s niece 
or daughter, would they meet in J — G — ^'s hall, 
to carry on that conspiracy ? There would be no 
necessity for their meeting there, at least till they 
came to the execution of their plot, because there 
would be other places to meet in. There would 
be no probability that they should meet there, be- 
cause there would be places more private and more 
commodious. Now there ought to be nothing in a 
^ tragical action but what is necessary or probable. 

'^ But treason is not the only thing that is carried 
'' on in this hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, 
^' take their turns in it, without any manner of ne- 
^^ cessity or probability occasioned by the action, as 
duly and as regularly, without interrupting one 
another, as if there were a triple league between 
them, and a mutual agreement that each should 
give place to, and make way for, the other, in l^ 
due and orderly succession. 
*^ We now come to the third Act Sempronius, 
^' in this Act, comes into the governor's hall, with 
** the leaders of the mutiny ; but, as soon as Cato is 
^^ gone, Sempronius, who but just before had acted 
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** like an unparalleled knave, discovers himself, like 
'* an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in the con- 
" spiracy. 

*' Semp. Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presume 

" To roix in treason, if the plot succeeds. 
They're thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails. 
They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 

" Here, take these factious monsters^ drag them forth 

'' To sudden death— 

** 'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there 
are none there but friends ; but is that possible at 
such a juncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
to assassinate the governor of a town of war, in his 
** own house, in mid-day ? and, after they are dis- 
^^ covered, and defeated, can there be none near them 
^ but friends ? Is it not plain, from these words of 
" Sempronius, 

" Here, take these &ctious monsters, drag them forth 
'* To sudden death— 

^ and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
" word of command, that those guards were within 
** ear-shot ? Behold Sempronius, then, palpably dis- 
^ covered. How comes it to pass, then, that instead 
*^ of being hanged up with the rest, he remains se- 
'' cure in the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
** conspiracy against the government, the third time 
** in the same day, with his old comrade S3rphar, 
** who enters at the same time that the guards are 
*• carrying away the leaders, big with the news of the 
^ defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had his 
^ intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine ? And 
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" now the reader may expect a very extraordinary 
scene ; there is not abundance of spirit indeed, nor 
a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom more 
than enough to supply all defects. 

" Si^ph. Our first design, my Mend, hfts prov'd abortive ; 
** Still there remains an af^er-g;ame to play ; 

My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 

Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desert. 
" Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
'* We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard. 

And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 

A day will bring us into Ccpsar's camp. 

Semp, Confusion ! I have &il'd of half my purpose ; 

Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 
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** Well ! but though he tells us the half purpose he 
*^ has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
^' has carried. But what does he mean by 

*' Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

" He is now in her own house ! and we have nei- 
" ther seen her, nor heard of her, any where else since 
** the play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

" What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
" And hurry her away by manly force ? 

'^ But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
^ out ? They talk as if she were as hard to be found 
** as a hare in a frosty morning. 

" Semp, But how to gain admission ? 

^ Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

'^ But how to gain admission ! fi>r accesi 

*^ Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 
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^ But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ! For he 
*' was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
father nor by the daughter. Well i but let that 
pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain imme- 
^^ diately ; and, being a Numidian, abounding in 
*^ wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admission, 
^^ that, I believe, is a nonparcille. 

'' Syph Thou shalt have Juha's dress, and Juha's guards ; 
^' The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full 
" day at Cato's house, where they were both so very 
^^ well known, by having Juba's dress and his guards ; 
^* as if one of the Marshals of France could pass for 
•* the Duke of Bavaria, at noon-day, at Versailles, by 
*^ having his dress and liveries. But how does Sy- 
** phax pretend to help Sempronius to young Juba's 
^' dress ? Does he serve him in a double capacity, 
*< as general and master of his wardrobe ? But why 
** Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards has 
" Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though this is a 
" mighty politic invention, yet, methinks, they might 
" have done without it : for, since the advice that Sy- 
*^ phax gave to Sempronius was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force, 

** in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of 
^* coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
'' putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
'' two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is 
'< of another opinion. He extols to the skies the in- 
^* vention of old Syphax : 

^' Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 
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Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I 
would lay before him a very wise scene ? 
*' But now let us lay before the reader that part 
** of the scenery of the fourth Act, which may shew 
'^ the absurdities which the author has run into, 
" through the indiscreet observance of the unity of 
place. I do not remember that Aristotle has said 
any thing expressly concerning the unity of place. 
*Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the rules 
which he has laid down for the chorus. For, by 
making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, and 
by bringing it on the stage immediately after the 
opening of the scene, and retaining it tliere till the 
very catastrophe, he has so determined and fixed 
** the place of action, that it was impossible for an 
" author on the Grecian stage to break through that 
unity. I am of opinion, that if a modem tragic 
poet can preserve the unity of place, without de- 
stroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis always 
best for him to do it ; because, by the preserving of 
that unity, as we have taken notice above, he adds 
grace, and clearness, and comeliness, to the reprc- 
** sentation. But since there are no express rules 
" about it, and we are under no compulsion to keep 
" it, since we have no chorus as the Grecian poet had ; 
•* if it cannot be preserved, without rendering the 
** greater part of the incidents unreasonable and ab- 
** surd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, 'tis certain- 
** ly better to break it. 

" Now comes bully Sempronius, comically acr 
^ centred and equipped with his Numidian dress 

▼OL. X. K 
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^ and his Numidian guards. Let the reader attend 
** to him Bith all his ears ; for the words of the wise 
** are precious : 

" Semp, The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert* 

^* Now I would fiun know why this deer is said to 
^ be lodged, since we have not heard one word, since 
'* the play began, of her being at all out of harbour : 
*^ and if we consider the discourse with which she 
** and Luda begin the act, we have reason to believe 
that they had hardly been talking of such matters 
in the street. However, to pleasure Semproniui^ 
let us suppose, for once, that the deer is lodged. 

'' The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert. 

** If he had seen her in the open field, what occa* 
** sion had he to track her, when he had so many 
^ Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one lial« 
^ loo, he might have set upon her haunches ? If 
'^ he did not see her in the open field, how could he 
possibly track her ? If he had seen her in the 
street, why did he not set upon her in the street 
since through the street she must be carried at last ? 
^ Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon his 
'^ business, and upon the present danger ; instead of 
<' meditating and contriving how he shall pass with 
<< his mistress through the southern gate, where her 
^ brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where he 
would certainly prove an impediment to him, which 
is the Roman word for the baggage ; instead of 
'* doing this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with 
^ whimsies : 
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** Semp. How will the jouBg Numldian rave to lee 
*^ His mistress lost ! If aught could glad my soul. 

Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prize, 

'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 

But hark ! what noise ? Death to my hopes ! 'tis he, 
^' 'Tis Juba's self I There is but one way left ! 
" He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
'' Through those his guaids. 

^ Pray, what are ' those his guards ?' I thought 
^ at present, that Juha's guards had heen Sempro- 
^ nius^s tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

*' But now let us sum up all these absurdities to- 
^ gether. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
^ clothes, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
^ in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
'* were both so very well known : he meets Juba there, 
** and resolves to murder him with his own guards. 
^ Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, he 
** threatens them : 

" Hah ! Dastards, do you tremble ! 

" Al act like men ; or, by yon azure heav'n 1 

'' But the guards still remaining restive, Sempro- 
^ nius himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards 

is representing Mr Spectator's sign of the Gaper, 

awed, it seems, and terrified by Sempronius's threats. 
^ Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own army 
^ prisoners, and carries them in triumph away to Ca- 
•• to. Now, I would fain know, if any part of Mr 
^ Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as this ? 

^ Upon hearing the dash of swords, Lucia and 
^ Marcia come in. The question is, why no men 
M come in upon hearing the noise of swords in the 
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** governor's hall? Where was the governor himself? 
*^ Where were his guards ? Where were his servants? 
Such an attempt as this^ so near the person of s 
governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
'^ the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an 
" hour after Sempronius is killed, we find none of 
" those appear, who were the likeliest in the world 
^' to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
draw only two poor women thither, who were most 
certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and 
Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the symp- 
toms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 
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Luc. Sure 'twas the clash of swords I my troubled heart ' 
Is 60 cast down and sunk amidst its sorrows. 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ! 



*^ And immediately her old whimsey returns upon 
** her : 






Marda, should thy brothers, for my sake— 

1 die away with horror at the thought. 

^* She fancies that there can be no cuttin^f throats, 
^' but it must be for her. If this is tragical I would 
'^ fain know what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
** spy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded 
*^ by the habit, it seems, takes him for Juba ; for, 
•* says she, 

" The fiice is muffled up within the garment. 

" Now, how a man could fight, and fall with his 
^' face muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
** hard to conceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed 
" him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by 
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^ his ganneut that he knew this ; it was by his face 
** then : his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
seeing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls 
a raving; and, owning her passion for the sup- 
posed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on 
tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
ter listening in any other posture. I would fain 
" know how it came to pass, that during all this 
'^ time he had sent nobody, no^ not so much as a 
** candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
" pronius. Well ! but let us regard him listening. 
** Having left his apprehension behind him, he, at 
^^ first, applies what Marcia says to Sempronius. But 
^ finding at last, with much ado, that he himself is 
'* the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and dis- 
** covers himself just time enough to prevent his be- 
** ing cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the moment 
^* before be had appeared so jealous ; and greedily in- 
^ tercepts the bliss which was fondly designed for 
'' one who could not be the better for it. But here 
^ I must ask a question : how comes Juba to listen 
here, who had not listened before throughout the 
play ? Or how comes he to be the only person of 
^ this tragedy who listens, when love and treason 
<< were so often talked in so public a place as a hall ? 
** I am afraid the author was driven upon all these 
*' absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake 
*^ of Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dig- 
** nity of tragedy, as any thing is which is the effect 
" or result of trick. 
^' But let us come to the scenery of the fifth Act. 
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** Cato appears first upon the scene, ntting in a 
^' thoughtful posture ; in his hand Plato's treatise on 
the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on the 
table by him. Now let us consider the place in 
which this sight is presented to us. The place, 
forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any 
one should place himself in this posture, in the 
*^ midst of one of our halls in London ; that he should 
^* appear solus, in a sullen posture, a drawn sword on 
^' the table by him ; in his hand Plato's treatise on 
** the Immortality of the Soul, translated lately by 
^* Bernard Lintot : I desire the reader to consider^ 
*^ whether such a person as this would pass, with them 
** who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great philo* 
sopher, or a general, or some whimsical P^non, wha 
fancied himself all these ? and whether the people^ 
*' who belonged to the family^ would think that such- 
** a person had a design upon their midriffs or hi* 
" own. 

*^ In short, that Cato should sit long enough ixt 
** the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this large hal^ 
" to read over Plato's treatise on the Immortality <^ 
** the Soul, which is a lecture of two long hours ;• 
that he should propose to himself to be private 
there upon that occasion ; that he should be angry 
^* with his son for intruding there ; then, that he 
*^ should leave this hall upon the pretence of sleep, 
" give himself the mortal wound in his bed-chamber» 
*^ and then be brought back into that hall to expire^ 
'* purely to shew his good-breeding, and save his 
*' friends the trouble of coming up to his bed-cham- 
'* ber ; all this appears to me to be improbaUe, in* 
^ credible, impossible.'' 
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Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dry. 
den expresses it, perhaps '^ too much horse-play in 
^' his raillery ;" but if his jests are coarse, his argu- 
ments are strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleas- 
ed than be taught, Cato is read, and the critic is ne- 
glected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the 
sentiments of Cato ; but he then amused himself with 
petty cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention 
is necessary ; they have little that can employ or re- 
quire a critic. The parallel of the princes and gods, 
in his Tcrses to Kneller, is often happy, but is too 
well knovm to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, 
want the exactness of a scholar. That he understood 
his authors cannot be doubted ; but his versions will 
not teach others to understand them, being too licen- 
tiously paraphrasticaL They are, however, for the 
most part, smooth and easy ; and, what is the first 
excellence of a translator, such as may be read with 
pleasure by those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of 
a mind too judicious to commit faidts, but not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to attain excellence. He has some- 
times a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; but in 
the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and shews 
more dexterity than strength. He was, however,, one 
of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dry- 
den^ he debased rather than refined. His rhymes are 
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often dissonant; in his Georgic he admits broken 
lines. He uses both triplets and Alexandrines, but 
triplets more frequently in his translations than his 
other works. The mere structure of verses seems 
never to have engaged much of his care. But his 
lines are very smooth in Rosamond, and too smooth 
in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic; a 
name which the present generation is scarcely wil- 
ling to allow him. His criticism is condemned as 
tentative or experimental, rather than scientific ; and 
he is considered as deciding by taste rather than by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown wise 
by the labour of others, to add a little of their own, 
and overlook their masters. Addison is now despised 
by some who perhaps would never have seen his de- 
fects, but by the lights which he afforded them. That 
he always wrote as he would think it necessary to 
write now, cannot be affirmed ; his instructions were 
such as the characters of his readers mad6 proper. 
That general knowledge which now circulates in com- 
mon talk, was in his time rarely to be found. Men 
not professing learning were not ashamed of igno- 
rance ; and, in the female world, . any acquaintance 
with books was distinguished only to be censured. 
His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle 
and unsuspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, 
and the wealthy : he therefore presented knowledge 
in the most alluring form, not lofty and austere, but 
accessible and familiar. When he shewed them their 
defects, he shewed them likewise that they might be 
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easily supplied. His attempt succeeded; enquiry 
was awakened, and comprehension expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and 
from this time to our own life has been gradually ex- 
alted, and conversation piuified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered cri- 
ticism over his prefaces with very little parsimony ; 
but though he sometimes condescended to be some- 
what familiar, his manner was in general too scholastic 
for those who had yet their rudiments to learn, and 
found it not easy to understand their master. His 
observations were framed rather for those that were 
learning to write, than for those that read only to 
talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, 
whose remarks being superficial might be easily un- 
derstood, and being just, might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he presented Paradise Lost 
to the public with all the pomp of system and se- 
verity of science, the criticism would perhaps have 
been admired, and the poem still have been neglect- 
ed ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and fa- 
cility he has made IVIilton an universal favourite, 
with whom readers of every class think it necessary 
to be pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisi- 
tions; and by a serious display of the beauties of 
Chevy-Chase exposed himself to the ridicule of 
WagstafF, who bestowed a like pompous character 
on Tom Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, 
who, considering the fundamental position of his 
criticism, that Chevy-Cliase pleases, and ought to 
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please, because it is natural, observes, *^ tbat there is 
** a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or tu- 
« mour, which soars above nature, and enlarges ima- 
'< ges beyond their real bulk ; by affectation, which 
'^ forsakes nature in quest of something misuitable ; 
and by imbecility, which degrades nature by faint- 
ness and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, 
" and weakening its effects.** In Chevy-Chase there 
is not much of either bombast or affectation ; but 
there is chill and lifeless imbecility. The story can- 
not possibly be told in a manner that shall make less 
impression on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race 
repose too securely on the consciousness of their su- 
periority to Addison, let them consider his remarks 
4m Ovid, in which may be found specimens of criti- 
dsm sufficiently subtle and refined : let them peruse 
likewise his Essays on Wit, and on the Pleasures of 
Imagination, in which he founds art on the base of 
nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
dispositions inherent in the mind of man with skill 
and elegance, such as his contemners will not easily 
attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be al- 
lowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank. 
His humour, which, as Steele observes, is peculiar 
to himself, is so happily difi^ised as to give the grace 
of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences. 
He never " outsteps the modesty of nature,** nor 
raises merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by distortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies life with so much fideli- 
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ty, that he can bo hardly said to invent ; yet his ex- 
hibitions have an air so much original, that it is dif- 
ficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic 
or superstitious: he appears neither weakly credu- 
lous, nor wantonly sceptical ; his morality is neither 
dangerously lax, nor impracticably rigid. All the 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argur 
ment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
real interest, the caxe of pleasing the Author of his 
being. Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom 
of a vision; sometimes appears half-veiled in an 
allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of 
fancy ; and sometimes steps forth in the confidence 
of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all 
is pleasing. 

*' Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet." 

His prose is the model of the middle style; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
grovelling, pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addison never deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
all harshness and severity of diction ; he is there- 
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fore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connec- 
tions, and sometimes descends too much to the lan- 
guage of conversation ; yet if his language had been 
less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its 
genuine Anglicism. What he attempted, he per- 
formed ; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to 
be energetic ; he is never rapid, and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied ampli- 
tude, nor affected brevity ; his periods, though not 
diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison. 



HUGHES. 



John Hughes, the son of a citizen in London, and 
of Anne Burgess, of an ancient family in Wiltshire, 
was bom at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He was 
educated at a private school ; and though his ad- 
vances in literature arc, in the Biogi\iphia, very os- 
tentatiously displayed, the name of his master is 
somewhat ungratefully concealed. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vit®." To poetry he added 
the science of music, in which he seems to have at- 
tained considerable skill, together with the practice 
of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from 
business, nor did business hinder him from study. 
He had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 
secretary to several commissions for purchasing lands 
necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth; yet found time to acciuaint himself 
with modern languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the " Peace of 
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Ryswick f and 1699 another piece, called *' The 
Court of Neptune," on the return of King William, 
which he addressed to INIr IMontague, the general 
patron of the followers of the IMuses. The same 
year he produced a song on the Duke of Gloucester's 
birth- day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but culti- 
vated other kinds of writing with great success ; and 
about this time shewed his knowledge of human na- 
ture by an " Essay on the Pleasure of being deceived." 
In 1702 he published, on the death of King AVilliam, 
a Pindaric ode, called ^^ The House of Nassau ;" and 
wrote another paraphrase on the Otium Divos of 
Horace. 

In 1708 his ode on Music was performed at Sta- 
tioners* Hall : and he wrote afterwards six cantatas^ 
which were set to music by the greatest master of 
that time, and seem intended to oppose or exclude 
the Italian opera, an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and always 
has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the 
public began to pay reverence to his name ; and he 
was solicited to prefix a preface to the translation of 
Boccalini, a writer whose satirical vein cost him his 
life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though introduced by 
such powerfid recommendation. 

He translated Fontcnelle's " Dialogues of the 
Dead;" and his version was perhaps read at that 
time, but is now neglected ; for by a book not neces- 
sary, and owing its reputation wholly to its turn of 
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diction, little notice can be gained but from those 
who can enjoy the graces of the original. To the 
Dialogues of Fontenellc he added two composed by 
himself; and, though not only an honest but a pious 
man, dedicated his work to the Earl of Wharton. 
He judged skilfully enough of his own interest ; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, 
offered to take Hughes with him, and establish him; 
but Hughes, having hopes or promises, from another 
man in power, of some provision more suitable to his 
inclination, declined Wharton's offer, and obtained 
nothing from the other. 

He translated " The Miser" of Moliere, which he 
never offered to the stage ; and occasionally amused 
himself with making versions of favourite scenes in 
other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, and 
assisted both the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. . 
In 1712 he translated Vertot's History of the " Re- 
volution of Portugal ;" produced an " Ode to the 
Creator of the World, from the Fragments of Or- 
pheus ;" and brought upon the stage an opera called 
^* Calypso and Telemachus," intended to shew that 
the English language might be very happily adapted 
to music. This was impudently opposed by those 
who were employed in the Italian opera ; and, what 
cannot be told without indignation, the intruders had 
such interest with the Duke of Shrewsbury, then 
lord chamberlain, who had married an Italian, as to 
obtain an obstruction of the profits, though not an 
inhibition of the performance. 
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There was at this time a project formed by Ton- 
son for a translation of the Pharsalia by several hands; 
and Hughes cnglished the tenth book. But this 
design, as must often happen when the concurrence 
of many is necessary, fell to the groimd ; and the 
whole work was afterwards performed by Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his 
time appears to have been very general ; but of his 
intimacy with Addison there is a remarkable proof. 
It is told on good authority, that Cato was finished 
and played by his persuasion. It had long wanted 
the last act, which he was desired by Addison to 
supply. If the request was sincere, it proceeded 
from an opinion, whatever it was, that did not last 
long; for, when Hughes came in a week to shew 
him his first attempt, he found half an act written 
by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, 
with his Life, a Glossarv, and a Discourse on Alle- 
gorical Poetry ; a work for wliich he was well quali- 
fied as a judge of tlie beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete 
words. He did not much revive tlie curiosity of the 
public ; for near thirty years elapsed before liis edi- 
tion was reprinted. I'he same year produced his 
" Apollo and Daphne," of wliich tlie success was 
very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the 
rage of party did not misguide him, seems to have 
been a man of boundless benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications 
of a narrow fortune; but in 1717 the lord chancellor 
Cowper set him at ease, by making him secretary to 
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the commissions of the peace ; in which he afterwards, 
by particular request, desired his successor Lord 
Parker to continue him. He had now affluence; 
but such is human life, that he had it when his de- 
dining health could neither allow him long posses- 
sion, nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, " The Siege of Da- 
mascus,'' after which a Siege became a popular title. 
This play, which still continues on the stage, and of 
which it is unnecessary to add a private voice to such 
continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
according to the author's original draught, or his 
settled intention. He had made Phocyas apostatize 
from his religion ; after which the abhorrence of £u- 
docia would have been reasonable, his misery would 
have been just, and the horrors of his repentance 
exemplary. The players, however, required that the 
guilt of Phocyas should terminate in desertion to the 
enemy; and Hughes, tmwilling that his relations 
should lose the benefit of his work, complied with 
the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vi- 
gorous in his faculties, that only ten days before his 
death he wrote the dedication to his patron Lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play was 
represented, and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the me- 
ditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regret- 
ted ; and Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called 

VOL. X. J. . 
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" The Theatre," to the memory of his virtues. His 
life is written in the Biographia with some degree of 
^vourable partiality : and an account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr Dun- 
combe, a man whose blameless elegance deserved the 
same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from 
the correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago," says Swift, " were sent me over 
** by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 

Esquire. They arc in prose and verse. I never 

heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 

as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 

and I think among the Mediocrists in prose as well 
** as verse." 

To this Pope returns : " To answer yoiu: question 
" as to jMr Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he 
^* made up as an honest man ; but he was of the class 
'* you think him." 

In Spence's Collection, Pope is made to speak of 
him with still less respect, as having no claim to 
poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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SHEFFIELD, 



DUKE OF BUCKINGHA^ISHIRE, 



John Sheffield, descended from a long series of 
illustrious ancestors, was bom in 16499 the son of 
Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1658, The 
young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, with 
whom he was so little satisfied, that he got rid of 
him in a short time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years resolved to educate himself. Such a 
purpose, formed at such an age, and successfully pro- 
secuted, delights as it is strange, and instructs as it 
is real. 

His literacy acquisitions are more wonderful, as 
those years in which they are commonly made were 
spent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared against 
the Dutch, he went at seventeen on board the ship 
in which Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle 
sailed, with the command of the fleet ; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action. 
His zeal for the king's service was recompensed by 
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the command of one of the independent troops of 
horse, thenr raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to Parliament, 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, the 
Earl of Northumberland censured as at least inde- 
cent, and his objection was allowed. He had a 
quarrel with the Earl of Rochester, which he haa 
perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Rochester's sur- 
▼iving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to have 
told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (l67S) broke out, he 
went again a volimtcer in the ship which the cele- 
brated I^rd Ossory commanded ; and there made, 
as he relates, two curious remarks : 

^* I have observed two things, which I dare affirm^ 
^ though not generally believed. One was, that the 
^ wind of a cannon bullet, though flying never sa 
'* near, is incapable of doing the least harm ; and 
'^ indeed, were it otherwise, no man above deck 
^ would escape. The other was, that a great shot 
maybe sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by chang- 
ing one's ground a little ; for, when the wind some- 
times blew away the smoke, it was so clear a sun- 
shiny day, that we could easily perceive the bullets 
(that were half-spent) fall into the water, and 
*^ from thence bound up again among us, which 
gives sufficient time for making a step or two on 
any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis hard 
to judge well in what line the bullet comes, which, 
** if mistaken, may by removing cost a man his life 
** instead of saving it.'* 
His behavioiu: was so favourably represented bj 
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Lord Ossory, that he was advanced to the command 
of the Catharine, the best second rate ship in the 
navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and com- 
manded it as colonel. The land-forces were sent 
ashore by Prince Rupert : aud he lived in the camp 
very familiarly with Schomberg. He was then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, together 
with his own, and had the promise of a garter, which 
he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. He was like- 
wise made gentleman of the bed-chamber. He after- 
wards went into the French service, to learn the art 
of war under Turenne, but staid only a short time. 
Being by the Duke of Monmouth opposed in his 
pretensions to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in 
return, made Monmouth suspected by the Duke of 
York. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fell into disgrace, recompensed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the government of 
HuU.' 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military 
and civil honours and employments ; yet busy as he 
was, he did not neglect his studies, but at least cul- 
tivated poetry ; in which he must have been early 
considered as uncommonly skilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when he was yet not twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the 
laurel. 

The IMoors having besieged Tangier, he was sent 
(1680) with two thousand men to its relief. A strange 
story is told of the danger to which he was intention- 
ally exposed in a leaky ship, to gratify some resent- 
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ful jealousy of the king, wliose health he therefore 
would never permit at his table till he saw himself 
in a safer place. His voyage was prosperously per- 
formed in three weeks ; and the Moors without a con- 
test retired before him. 

In this voyage he composed " The Vision ;" a li- 
centious poem, such as was fashionable in those times, 
with little power of invention or propriety of senti- 
ment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perr 
haps had never been angry ; and he continued a wit 
and a courtier as before. 

At the succession of King James, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himself 
beloved, he naturally expected stUl brighter sunshine ; 
but all know how sooti that reign began to gather 
douds. His expectations were not disappointed ; he 
was immediately admitted into the privy-council, and 
made lord chamberlain. He accepted a place in the 
high commission, without knowledge, as he declared 
after the Revolution, of its illegality. Having few 
religious scruples, he attended the king to mass, and 
kneeled with the rest, but had no disposition to re- 
ceive the Romish faith, or to force it upon others ; 
for when the priests, encoiuraged by his appearances 
of compliance, attempted to convert him, he told them, 
as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to receive 
instruction, and that he had taken much pains to be- 
lieve in God who had made the world and all men in 
it ; but that he should not be easily persuaded " that 
man was quits, and made God again." 

A pointed sentence i^ bestowed by successive traqs- 
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mission to the last whom it will fit ; this censure of 
transubstantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
long ago by Anne Askew, one of the first sufferers 
for the Protestant religion, who, in the time of 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower ; concerning 
which there is reason to wonder that it was not known 
to the historian of the Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did 
not promote it. There was once a design of asso- 
ciating him in the invitation of the Prince of Orange ; 
but the Earl of Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, 
by declaring that Mulgrave would never concur. 
This King William afterwards told him ; and asked 
what he would have done if the proposal had been 
made ? " Sir," said he, " I would have discovered it 
" to the king whom I then served." To which King 
AVilliam replied, " I cannot blame you." 

Finding King James irremediably excluded, he 
voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this prin- 
ciple, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort equal, and it would please the prince their 
protector to have a share in the sovereignty. This 
vote gratified King William ; yet, either by the king's 
distrust, or his own discontent, he lived some years 
without employment. He looked on the king with 
malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding 
this aversion or indifference, made Marquis of Nor- 
manby (1694)» but still opposed the court on some 
important questions ; yet at last he was received into 
the cabinet council, witli a pension of three thousand 
pounds. 
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At the accession of Queen Anne, whom he is said 
to have courted when they were both young, he was 
highly favoured. Before her coronation (1702) she 
made him lord privy seal, and soon after lord lieu- 
tenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire. He was 
then named commissioner for treating with the Scots 
about the Union; and was made next year, first, 
Duke of Normanby, and then of Buckinghamshire, 
there being suspected to be somewhere a* latent daim 
to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he resigned the privy seal, and joined the 
discontented Tories in a motion, extremely offensive 
to the queen, for inviting the Princess Sophia to 
England. The queen courted him back with an 
offer no less than that of the chancellorship ; which 
he refused. He now retired from business, and built 
that house in the Park which is now the queen's, 
upon ground granted by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, and concur- 
red in all transactions of that time, except that he 
endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the 
queen's death, he became a constant opponent of the 
court ; and, having no public business, is supposed 
to have amused himself by writing his two tragedies. 
He died February 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two first wives he 
had no children ; by his third, who was the daughter 
of King James by the Countess of Dorchester, and 
the widow of the Earl of Anglesey, he had, besides 
other children that died early, a son bom in 1716, 
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who died in 17S5, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
field. It is ohservable, that the Duke's three wives 
were all widows. The Duchess died in 174*2. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be supposed to have 
learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was such as 
naturally proceeds from loose opinions. His senti- 
ments with respect to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his principles concerhing pro- 
perty were such as a gaming-table supplies. He was 
censured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
instance of inattention to his affairs ; as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
ness. He is said, however, to have had mucli tender- 
ness, and to have been very ready to apologise for his 
violences of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet ; 
and, if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticism is no longer 
softened by his bounties, or awed by his splendour, 
and, being able to take a more steady view, discovers 
him to be a writer that sometimes glimmers, but 
rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. 
His songs are upon common topics ; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the " Essay on Satire" he was always supposed 
to have had the help of Dryden. His *' Essay on 
Poetry*' is the great work for which he was praised 
by Roscommon, D^den, and Pope ; and doubtle« 
by many more whose eulogies have perished. 
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Upon this piece he appears to have set a high va- 
lue ; for he ^vas all his lifetime improving it by suc- 
cessive revdsals, so that there is scarcely any poem to 
be found of which the last edition differs more from 
the first. Amongst other changes, mention is made 
of some compositions of Dryden, which were written 
ftfter the first appearance of the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, IMil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully established, and there- 
fore Tasso and Spenser were set before him. The 
two last lines were these. The epic poet, says he. 

Must above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser, faiL 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened^ 
and the order of names continued ; but now Milton 
is at last advanced to the highest place, and the pas- 
sage thus adjusted : 

Must above Tasso's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton, fiiil. 

Amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as JNIil- 
ton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The 
essay calls a perfect character, 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 

Scaligcr, in his poems, terms Virgil sine hibe mon- 
strum. Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have 
read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he found the words in 
^ quotation. 
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Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so high- 
ly, it may be justly said that the precepts are judi- 
cious, sometimes new, and often happily expressed ; 
but there are, after all the emendations, many weak 
lines, and some strange appearances of negligence ; 
as, when he gives the laws of elegy, he insists upon 
connection and coherence ; without which, says he, 

Tis epigram, 'tis pointy 'tis what you wiU ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with skill. 
No panegyric, nor a Coojier's Hill. 

Who would not suppose that Waller's Panegyric and 
Denham's Cooper's Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and 
elegance of an historian, but not the fire and fancy (^ 
a poet. 
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jVIattiiew Prior is one of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. He 
was bom July 21, 1664, according to some, at Win- 
bum in Dorsetshire, of I know not what parents ; 
others say, that he was the son of a joiner of Lon- 
don: he was perhaps willing enough to leave his 
birth unsettled,^ in hope, like Don Quixote, that the 
historian of his actions might find him some illustri- 
ous alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing- 

♦ The difficulty of settling Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
register of his college he is called, at his admission by the Presi- 
dicnf, Matlhcw Prior of JVinburn in Middlesex ; by himself next 
day, Matthew Prior of DorseUkire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlesex, Winborn, or Winbome as it stands in the Villare, is found. 
When he stood candidate for his fellowship, five years afterwards, 
he was registered again by himself as of Middlesex. The last 
record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. 
It is observable, that, as a native of Winborne, he is styled Filius 
Georgii Piior, gnterosi ; not consistently with the common ao- 
oount of the meanness of his birth. 
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Cross, who sent him for some time to Dr Busby, at 
Westminster ; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, 
where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his 
proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of 
his academical education. 

He entered his name in St John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it may 
be reasonably supposed that he was distinguished 
among his contemporaries. He became a bachelor, 
as is usual, in four years ; and two years afterwards 
wrote the poem on the Deity^ which stands first in 
his volume. 

It is the established practice of that College, to 
tend every year to the Earl of Exeter some poems 
upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgment of a bene- 
faction enjoyed by them from the bounty of his an< 
cestor. On this occasion were those verses written, 
which, though nothing is said of their success, seem 
to have recommended him to some notice ; for his 
praise of the Countess's music, and his lines on the 
famous picture of Seneca, afibrd reason for imagin- 
ing that he was more or less conversant with that 
family. 

The same year * he published " The City Mouse 
" and Country Mouse," to ridicule Dryden's " Hind 
" and Panther," in conjunction with Mr Montague. 
There is a story of great pain suffered, and of tears 

• 1688. 
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shed^ on this occasion, by Dryden, who thought it 
hard that ** an old man should be so treated by those 
" to whom he had always been civil." By tales like 
these is the envy, raised by superior abilities, every 
day gratified : when they are attacked, every one 
hopes to see them humbled ; what is hoped is readily 
believed ; and what is believed is confidently told. 
Dryden had been more accustomed to hostilities, 
than that such enemies should break his quiet ; and 
if we can suppose him vexed, it woidd be hard to de- 
ny him sense enough to conceal his uneasiness. 

** The City Mouse and Coimtry Mouse" procured 
its authors more solid advantages than the pleasure 
of fretting Dryden ; for they were both speedily pre^ 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the first notice, 
with some degree of discontent, as it seems, in Prior^ 
who probably knew that his own part of the per- 
formance was the best. He had not, however, mucli 
reason to complain ; for he came to London, and 
obtained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent to 
the Congress at the Hague as secretary to tlic em- 
bassy. In this assembly of princes and nobles, to 
which Europe has perhaps scarcely seen any thing 
equal, was fonned the grand alliance against Louis, 
which at last did not produce effects proportionate 
to the magnificence of the transaction. 

The conduct of Prior, in this splendid initiation 
into public business, was so pleasing to King AVil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber; and he is supposed to have passed 
some of the next years in the quiet cultivation of 
literature and poetr\\ 
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The death of Queen Maiy (in 1695) produced ft 
subject for all the writers : perhaps no funeral was 
ever so poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as a 
man discountenanced and deprived, was silent ; but 
scarcely any other maker of verses omitted to bringf 
his tribute of tuneful sorrow* An emulation of elegy 
was universal. Maria's praise was not confined to 
the English language, but fills a great part of the 
Musts AngUeaniB, 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, waa 
too diligent to miss tliis opportunity of respect. He 
wrote a long ode, which was presented to the king, 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another embassy 
at the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697); and next year 
had the same office at the court of France, where 
he is said to have been considered with great dis-^ 
tinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments at 
\^ersaillcs, being shewn the victories of Louis, paint* 
ed by Le Brun, and asked whether the King of Eng- 
land's palace had any such decorations ; " The mo- 
" numents of my master's actions," said he, " are to 
" be seen every where but in his own house." 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in them- 
selves sufficiently ostentatious, but were explained by 
inscriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Kacine 
thought it necessary to make them more simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
king ; from whom, after a long audience, he carried 
orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-secretary of state in the Earl of Jersey's office; 
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a post which he did not retain long, because Jensey 
was removed ; but he was soon made commissioner 
of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Carmen Seculare^ 
in which he exhausts all his powers of celebration. 
I mean not to accuse him of flattery : he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much ve- 
racity as can be properly exacted from a poet pro- 
fessedly encomiastic. King William supplied co- 
pious materials for either verse or prose. His whole 
life had been action, and none ever denied him the 
resplendent qualities of steady resolution and per- 
sonal courage. He was really in Prior's mind what 
he represents him in his verses ; he considered him 
as a hero, and was accustomed to say, that he praised 
others in compliance with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating King William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would dictate praise, which rea- 
son would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a " Society for 
Useful Arts," and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence shaU teach^ 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarchs owe. 
And schools profess our tongue through every land^ 
That has invok'd his aid, or bless'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his " Ptospect of Peace," has the same 
h()pe of a new academy : 
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In happy chains our during language bound. 
Shall sport no more iu arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages which 
exhibit the same thought on the same occasion pro- 
ceeded from accident ex imitation, is not easy to de- 
termine. Tickell might hare been impressed with 
his expectation by Swift's *^ Proposal for ascertaining 
the English Language^ ^hen lately published. 

In the Parliament that met in 1701, he was cho- 
sen representative of East Grinstcad. Perhaps it 
was about this time that he changed bis party ; for 
he voted for the impeachment of those lords who had 
persuaded the king to the partition- treaty, a treaty in 
which he had himself been ministerially employed. 

A great part pf Queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was little employment for nego- 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or to 
polish verses. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the versemen. Prior, among the rest, took 
care to shew his delight in the increasing honour of 
his country, by an Epistle to Boileau. 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, 
with the encomiastic character of his deceased patron 
the Duke of Dorset ; * it began with the *^ G>llege 
Exerdse,** and ended with ** The Nut-brown Maid.** 

The battle of Ramillies soon afterwards (in I706) 
excited him to another effort of poetry. On this oc- 
casion he had fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it 
would be not easy to name any other composition 
produced by that event which is now remembered. 

* It should be the Eurl of Dorset. 
VOL. X. M 
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Every thing has its day. -Through the rei^ of 
William and Anne no prosperous event passed un- 
dignified by poetry. In the last war, when France 
was di^aced and orerpowered in every quarter of 
the globe, when Spain, coming to her assistance, only 
lAared her calamities, and the name of an English- 
man was reverenced through Europe^ no poet was 
heard amidst the general exclamation ; the £une of 
our counsellors and heroes was entrusted to the Ga- 
zetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the waiv and 
the queen grew weary of her ministers. The war 
was burdensome, and the ministers were insolent. 
Harley and his friends began to hope that they 
might, by driving the Whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at once the queen and the people 
. There was now a call for writers, who mig^t convey 
intelligence of past abuses, and shew the waste of 
public money, the unreasonable ** Conduct of the Al- 
lies,'' the avarice of generaib, the tyranny of minions, 
and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called ** The Ezaminef^ 
was periodically published, written, as it happened^ 
by any wit of the party, and sometimes, as is said, by 
Mrs Manley. Some are owned by Swift ; and one 
in ridicule of Garth's verses to Godolphin upon the 
loss of his place, was written by Prior, and answered 
by Addison, who appears to have known the author 
either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled (1710) to 
his former employment of making treaties, was sent 
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(July 1711) privately to Paris with propositioiis gf 
peace. He was remembered at the French court ; 
and» returning in about a month, brought witli Ima 
the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister 
ttam Fmieet invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or . 
<^dously, seized Prior and his associates at Canter- 
bury. It is easily supposed that they were soon re- 
leased. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, where 
the queen's ministers met Afesnager (September 20j 
171 l)f and entered privately upon the great busi- 
ness. The importance of Prior appears from the 
mention made of him by St John in his Letter to 
the queen. ' 

'* My Lford Treasurer moved, and all my Ix)rds 
** were of the same opinion, that Mr Prior should be 
** added to those who are empowered to sign ; the 
^* reason for which is, because he. Laving personally 
** treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the general 
preliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
^ which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade 
of all your Majesty's servants who have been trusted 
in this secret, if you should think fit to employ him 
in the future treaty of commerce, it will be of con- 
sequence that he has been a party concerned in 
** concluding that convention, which must be therule 
^* of this treaty." 

The assembly of this important night was in some 
degree clandestine, the design of treating not being 
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yet ppenly declared, and> when the Whigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge of higl} treason ; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfect answer to 
the Report of the Committee of Secrecy, qp treaty 
ever was made without private interviews ^§ifkd prelir 
xqinary discussions. ... % 

My business is not the history of the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the 1st of January (1711-lft)> and the English 
j)lenipotentiaries arrived on the 15th. The ministers 
of the different potentates conferred and conferred ; 
but the peace advanced so slowly, that speedier me- 
thods were foimd necessary; and Bolingbroke was 
sent to Paris to adjust differences with less formality ; 
Prior either accompanied him or followed him, and, 
after his departure, had the appointments and autho- 
rity of an ambassador, though no public character. 

By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France h^ been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke says 
in his letter, ^' Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy 
'* country, and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
'* furnish thee with to the blunders of thy couutry- 
** men, who are not much better politicians than the 
** French are poets." 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
mission, but that Shrewsbury refused to be associated 
with a man so meanly bom. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to act without a title till the duke returned 
next year to England, and then be assumed the style 
and dignity of ambassador. 
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Bat, while he continued in appearance a private 
mat), he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who 
ient him With a letter to the queen, written in favour 
of the Elector of Bavuia. ** I shall expect,** says he, 
••with impatience, the return of Mr Prior,' whose 
^ conduct is very agreeable to me." And while the 
Duke of Shrewsbury was still at Paris, Bolingbtoke 
wrote to Prior thus : ** Monsieur de Torcy has a con- 
** fidence in you ; make use of it, once for all, upon 
** this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, that 

we must give a different turn to our parliament 

and our people ^Ux^rding to their resolution at this 
'• crisis.** 

' Frfofs public dignity and splendour commenced 
in August, 1713, and continued till the August fol- 
lowing ; but I am afraid that, according to the usual 
fate of greatness, it was attended with some per- 
plexities and mortifications. He had not all that 
is customarily given to ambassadors : he hints to the 
queen in an imperfect poem, that he had no service 
of plate ; and it appeared, by the debts which he 
contracted, that his remittances were not punctually 
made. 

On the 1st of August, 1714, ensued the downfall 
of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. He was 
recalled ; but was not able to return, being detained 
by the debts which he had found it necessary to con- 
tract, and which were not discharged before March, 
though his old friend Montague was now at the head 
of the Treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could, and was 
welcomed, on the 25th of March,* by a warrant, but 
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was, however, suffered to live in his own house, un- 
d^ the custody of the messenger, till he was exa- 
mined before a committee of the Privy Council, of 
which Mr Walpole was chiurman, and Lord Con* 
ingsby, Mr Stanhope, and Mr Lechmere, were the 
principal interrogators ; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed an account not unentertain- 
ing, behaved with the boisterousness of men elated 
by recent authority. They are represented as asking 
questions sometimes vague, sometimes insidious, and 
writing answers different from those whidi they re- 
ceived. Prior, however, seems to have been over* 
powered by their turbulence ; for he confesses that he 
signed what, if he had ever come before a l^al judi- 
cature, he should have contradicted or explained 
away. The oath was administered by Boscawen, a 
Middlesex justice, who at last was going to write his 
attestation on the wrong side of the pap^r. 

They were very industrious to find some ebarge 
against Oxford ; and asked Prior with great eaniest- 
Hess, who was present when the preliminary articles 
were talked of or signed at his house ? He told them, 
that either the Earl of Oxford or the Duke of Shrews- 
bury was absent, but he could not remember which ; 
an answer which perplexed them, because it supplied 
no accusation against either. ** Could any thing be 
more absurd,** says he, '* or more inhuman, than to 
propose to me a question, by the answering of which 
I might, according to them, prove myself a traitor ? 
'* And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that 
'< nothing which I could say should hurt myself, I 
^ had no rcasou to trust them : for they violated that 
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** promise about five hours after. However, I owned 
*i I was tkere present Whether this was wisely 
^ done or no» I leave to my friends to determine." 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could gife such an aeoount of it 
to die Commons as might merit favour.: apd that 
they now thought a stricter confinement necessary 
than to his own house. ^ Here," says he, ** Bos- 
^cawen played the moralist, and Coningsby the 
**^ Christian, but both very awkwardly." The moa* 
senger, in whose custody he was to be filaced, was 
then called, and very decently asked by Coningsby 
^ if his house was secured by bars and bolts ?" I'he 
messenger answered, " No," with astonishment At 
which Coningsby very angrily said, '^ Sir, you must 
^ secure this prisoner ; it is for the safety of the na- 
'* tion : if he escape, you shall answer for it" 

They had already printed their report ; and in this 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and 
Mr Walpole (June 10, 1715,) moved for an im- 
peachment against him. What made him so acrimo- 
nious does not appear : he.was by nature no thirster 
for blood. Prior was a week after committed to 
dose custody, with orders that ^ no person shoidd 
^ be admitted to see him without leave &om the 
*' Speaker." 

When, two years after, an act of grace was passed, 
he was excepted, and continued still in custody, which 
he had made less tedious by writing his Alma. He 
was» however, soon afUr discharged. 
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He had now his liberty, but he had nothing eke. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might Iiave 
been^ he had always spent it ; and at the age of fifty- 
three was, with all his abilities, in dangor <^ pennry, 
having yet no solid revenue but from the fellowship 
of his college, which, when in his exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, he said, he could live upon 
at last. 

^ing however generally known and esteemed, he 
was encoiu-aged to add other poems to those which 
he had printed, and to publish them by subscription. 
The expedient succeeded by the industry of many 
friends, who circulated the proposals, and the care of 
some, who, it is said, withheld the money from him 
lest he should squander it. The price of the volume 
was two guineas ; the whole collection was four thou* 
sand ; to which Lord Harley, the son of the Earl 
of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal sum for the purchase of Down-hall, which 
Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his 
decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have of- 
ten wished, the power of passing the day in contem- 
plative tranquillity. But it seems that busy men 
seldom live long in a state of quiet It is not un- 
likely that his health declined. He complains of 
deafriess ; ^ for," says he, ^ I took little care of my 
*^ ears while I was not sure if my head was my 
•*own." 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, ** I have,** 
says he, ** treated Lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
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^^ Fellow of a College treat !) and spoke verses to her 
'' in a gown and cap ! What, the plenipotentiary, 
^ so far concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht ; 
*^ the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
^* prose, that makes up the report of the committee^ 
^< speaking verses ! Sic est, liomo sum^ 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, on the 18th of September, 1721, and was buried 
in Westminster ; where on a monument, for which, 
as the ^' last piece of human vanity,'' he left five hun- 
dred pounds, is engraven' this epitaph: 

Sui Temporis Historiaiii meditanti, 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 

Operi limul & Vite filum abrupit, 

Sept. is. An. Dom. 1721. iBtat. 57* 

H* S. £• 

ViT Eximhis 

Sereniwrimis 

Regi GuLiELMo Regiiueque Maris 

In Congressione Foederatorum 

Hagc anno 1 690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magnse Britannis L^tis 

Tumiifly 

Qui anno l697 PaocStn Ryswicki con&oenm^ 

Turn iifl, 

Qui apud Gailo0 annis pioxiniu L^;ationem oUerunt ; 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibemia 

Secrbtariub ; 

Necnon in ntroque Honocabili concenn 

Foruni, 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandi! Commercii negotiis, 

Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebui^ 

Pnesidebant, 

COMMISSIONARIUS ; 

Poalremo 
Ab Anna 

Feliciwiing memoric Regin& 
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Ad LvDOYicuM XIV. GaBiir tiegom 

Musut anno 171 1 

De Pace stabilienda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

Diuqfae ut boni jam omnes sperant dnratora) 

Cum summa poteitate L^gatot ; 

M ATTHiEUS PRIOR Anniger : 

Qui 

Ho6 omnes^ quibus cumulatus eat, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii^ Eruditionis laude 

Superayit ; 

Cui eoim nasoenU fiiciles arriiezant Mumt, 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpoliyit ; 

Juvenem in Collegio S'd Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Sdentiis instruxit ; 

Vlrum deoique auxit ; et perfedt 
Multa cum Tiiis Prindpibus contuetudo; 

Ita natuBy Ua institutusy 

A Vatum Choro avelli numquam petuit, 

Sed solebat 8»pe lerum Civilium graritatem 

Amoeniorum Literarum Studiis oondire ; 

. £t cum omne adeo Poetioei genus 

Haud infeliciter tentaiet. 

Turn in Fabellis condnne lepideque tezendis 

Minis Arti&x 

Neminem habuit parem. 

Hcc liberalis animi oUectamenta : 

Quom nullo lUi labore oanstiterinty 

Facile ii penpexeiey quibus usus est Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatem & Leporum plenus 

Cum ad lem^ quvcunque fertc inciderat, 

ApC^ TBii^ oc^iosdque alluderety 

Inteiea nihil qucsitum, nihU vi expvessum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro efflueie, 

Et quasi jugi e fimte afiatim exuberare, 

Ita suos tandem dubioi reliquit, 

Essctne in ScripCis^ Poeta El^gantkr, 

An in CouYiclUy Cones Jucundior. 
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Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abSitiea 
and station, very few memorials have been left by his 
contemporaries ; the accotmt therefore must now be 
destitute of his private character and familiar prac* 
tioes. He lived at a time when the rage of party 
detected all which it was any man's interest to hide ; 
and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of pro- 
voking censure ; for, when he forsook the Whigs, 
under whose patronage he first entered the world, he 
became a Tory so ardent and determinate, that he 
did not willingly consort with men of different opi- 
nions. He was one of the sixteen Tories who met 
weekly, and agreed to address each other by the title 
of Brotlier ; and seems to have adhered, not only by 
concurrence of political designs, but by peculiar a& 
fection, to the Earl of Oxford and his family. With 
how much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

He was however, in Pope's opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for business than Ad- 
dison himself. This was surely said without consi- 
deration. Addison, exalted to a high place, was for- 
ced into d^pndation by the sense of his own incapa- 
dty ; Prior, who was employed by men very capable 
of estimating his value, having been secretary to one 
embassy, had, when great abilities were again want- 
ed, the same office another time ; and was, after so 
much experience of bis knowledge and dexterity, at 
last sent to transact a n^;otiation in the highest de- 
gree arduous and important, for which he was quali- 
fiedt among other requisites, in the opinion of Boling- 
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bioke, by his influence upon the French minister, 
and by skill in qnettioDS of commerce above other 
men. 

Of his bchavioor in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get mudi intelligence. One of his an<* 
swers to a boastful Frenchman has been related; 
and to an impertinent one he made another equally 
proper. During his embassy, he sat at fiie opera by 
a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied With his owd 
voice the principal singer. Prior fell to ruling at 
the performer with all the terms of reproach that he 
could collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing from his 
tong, began to expostulate with him for his harsh 
censure of a man who was confessedly the Ornament 
of the stage. ^ I kno^ all that,'' sayd the ambassa^ 
dor, '^ mais il chante si haut, que je ne S9aunns vous 
•• entendre.'^ 

In a gay French company, where every one sang a 
little song or stanza, of which the burden was, ** Ban* 
** nissons la Melanoholie ;" when it came to his turn 
to sing, after the performance of a young lady 
that sat next him, he produced these extemporary 
lines: 

3lais cette voix^ et ces beaux ycux. 
Font Cupidon trop dangercux; 
Et je suis triste quand' je crie^ 
' ^ BamusBons la MelanchoHe. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe proba- 
Uy was sometimes ideal : but the woman with whom 
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he cohabited was a despicable drab * of the lowest 
specif One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while 
he was absent firom his house» stole his plate^ and 
ran away ; as was related by a woman who. had been 
his servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse I 
have seen an account so serioosly ridiculous^ that it 
seems to deserve insertion, f 

** I have been assured that Prior, after having 
^ spent the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, 
** and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and drmk 
** a bottle of ale^ with a common soldier and his wifi^ 
in Long- Acre, before he went to bed ; not fiom 
any remains of the lowness of his original, as one 
said, but, I suppose;, that his^&ciilties, 
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Strain'd to the height. 



In that celestial colloquy suhlixne, 
** Danled anfl 8pent> sunk down, and iought repair." 

# 

Poor Prior, why was he so strained^ and in sudi 
want of repair, after a couversation with men, ndt, 
in the opinion of the world, much wiser than him- 
self? But such are the conceits of speculatists, who 
^rain ikeitJacuUies to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been right ; but his life was^R 
aeems, irregular, negligent, and sensual. 

■ 

PRIOR has written with great variety, and his 
variety has made him popular. He has tried all 

• See Gent. Mag. Vol. LVII. p. lOfig. 
Bicharaioniana, 
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Styles, from the grotesque to the solemii, and 'has not 
so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as coni'^ 
prising Tales, Love-veises» Occajsional Poems, Al- 
ma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, be- 
ing written with great familiarity and great spright- 
liness ; the'language is easy, but seldom gross, and 
the numbers smooth, without appearance of care. 
Of these Tales there are only four. ** The Ladle ;** 
which is introduced by a Preface* neither necessary 
nor pleasing, neither grave nor merry. ** Paulo Pur- 
** ganti ;" which has likewise a Preface, but of more 
value than the tale. ^ Hans Carvel," not over de- 
cent ; and '* Protogenes and Apelles,'' an old story, 
mingled, by an affectation not disagreeable, with 
modem images. ** The Young Gentleman in Love^ 
has hardly a just claim to the title of a Tale. I know 
not whether he be the original author of any tale 
which he has given us. The adventure of Hans 
Carvel, has passed through many successions of mer- 
ry wits ; for it is to be found in Ariosto's Satires, 
and is perhaps yet older. But the merit of sudi 
stories is the art of telling them. 

In his amorous (sffiisions he is less happy; for 
^ftey are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exercises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all adven* 
tures to write something about Chloe, and trying to 
be amorous by dint of study. His fictions there* 
fore are mythological. Venus, after the example of 
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tbe Greek Epigram, asks when she was seen naked 
and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken ; then Cupid 
is disarmed; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; 
then Jupiter sends him a summons by Mercury* 
Then Chloe goes a-hunting, with an icarjf quiver 
graceful at her side ; Diana mistakes her for one of 
hm nymphs, and Cupid hughs at the blunder. All 
this is surely despicable ; and even when he tries to 
act the lover, without the help of gods or goddesses, 
his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He talks 
not '' like a man of this world." / 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is *' Henry 
and Emma ;" a dull and tedious dial<^e, whidhr ex« 
cites neither esteem for the man, nor tenderness for 
the woman. The example of Emma, who resolves 
to follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and 
guilt shall drive him, deserves no imitation ; and the 
experiment by which Henry tries the lady's con- 
stancy, is such as must end either in infamy to her, 
or in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional Poems necessarily lost part of their 
value, as their occasions, being less remembered, 
raised less emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preserved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in some 
parts^ such airiness and levity as will always pro^- 
cure it readers, even among those who cannot com- 
pare it with the original The Epistle to Boileau 
is not so happy. The Poems to the King are now 
perused only by young students, who read merely 
that they may learn to write ; and of the Carmen 
Seculare, I cannot but suspect that I might praise 
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or censure it by caprice, without danger of detec- 
tion; for who can be supposed to have laboured 
through it ? Yet the time has been when tins ne« 
glected work was so popular, that it was translated 
into Latin by no common master. 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily 
tedious by the form of the stanza : an uniform mass 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconsequent* 
tial and slightly connected, must weary both the ear 
and the understanding. His imitation of Spenser, 
which consists principally in / ween and / tceet, 
without exclusion of later modes of speech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modem. His mention 
of Mars and Bellona, and his comparison of Marl- 
borough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Jvu 
piter, are all puerile and unaffecting : and yet more 
despicably is the long tale told by Lewis in his de« 
i^air of Brute and Troynovante, and the teeth of 
Cadmus, with his similes of the raven and eagle, 
and wolf and lion. By the help of such easy fie* 
tions, and vulgar topics, without acqudntance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
of any length, cold and lifeless like this, may be easily 
written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to Phiedra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious ; but in the Prologue before 
the queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi* 
nerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of 
others, sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and 
sometimes dull ; amongst the best are the Camelian, 
and the epitajph on John and Joan. 
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I 

Scsrcely anyone of our poete has written so mucht 
and translated so little : die Tersion of Callimachus 
is sufficiently licratious, the paraphrase on St Paul's 
Exhortation to Charity is eminently beautifuL 

Alma is written in professed imitation of Hudi- 
bras, and has at least one accidental resemblance : 
Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left impafect ; 
Alma is imperfect, because it seems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have proposed to 
himself any drift <Hr design, but to have written the 
casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be said of Butler by Prior ; his numbers were 
not smooth or neat. Prior excelled him in Versifica- 
tion ; but he was, like Horace, inventare minor ; he 
had not Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of 
illustration. The spangles of wit which he could 
afford, he knew how to polish ; but he wanted the 
bullion of his master. Butler pours out a n^ligent 
pnofusion, certain of the weight, but careless of the 
stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine show. Alma has many 
admirers, and was the only piece among Prior's 
works of which Pope said that he should wish to be 
the author. 

** ^lomon" is the work to which he entrusted the 
protection of his name, and which he expected suc- 
ceeding ages to regard with veneration. His affieo- 
tion was natural ; it had undoubtedly been written 
with great labour ; and who is willing to think that 
he has been labouring in vain ? He had infused into 
it much knowledge and much thought; had often 

VOL. X. N 
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polished it to degance, oRea dignified it with spleli- 
donr, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity : he 
perceived in it many excellendes, and did not dis- 
cover that it wanted that without which all others 
are of small avail, the power of engaging attention 
and alluring curiosity. 

Tediousness is the most &tal of all &ult8 ; negli* 
gencies or errors are single and local, but tediousness 
pervades the whole ; other faults are censured and 
forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagatecr 
itself. He that is weary the first hour, is more weary 
the second ; as bodies forced into motion, contrary to 
their tendency, pass more and more slowly through 
every successive interval of space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is least able to discover. We are seldom tire-^ 
flomc^ to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with, change of language and 
auocession of images ; every couplet when produced 
IS new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure^ 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous when 
he first wrote it, or contracted his work till his ebul« 
litions of invention had subsided* And even if he 
should controul his desire of immediate renown, and 
keep his work nine years unpublished, he will be still 
the author, and stiU in danger of deceiving himself: 
and if he consults his friends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindness than judgment, or more 
fear to offend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently 
\, but from the continued tenor of the nsa^ 
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ration ; in which Solomon relates the saccessive vi- 
cissitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thdught, and to be told that he thoiight 
wrong. The event of every elcperiment is foreseen^ 
and therefore the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be n^lected. 
He that shall peruse it will be able to mark many 
passages, to which he may recur for instruction or 
delight ; many from which the poet may learn to 
write, and the philosopher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise 
will be that of correctness and industry, rather than 
of compass of comprehension, or activity of fancy. 
He never made any effort of invention t his greater 
pieces are only tissues of common thoughts ; and his 
smaller, which conoist of light imag^ dr dtgle con- 
ceits, are not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French epigrammatists, and have been 
informed that he poached for prey among obscure 
authors. The *' Thief and Cordeliei^' is, I suppose, 
generally considered as an original production ; with 
how much justice this epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
lancthon : 

tie Saeerdote f^urem consolante. 

Quidam aaexificui fuiem pomitatud ettBtem 

Hue ubi dat aontes camificina neci, 
Ke as moestui, ait ; summi conviva Tonantif 

jam cam Ccditibus (ri xnodo credis) eris. 
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nie gemem, m ttni nihi aoIatM pnbei, 
Hoipes ftpud guperos m meus oro, refert. 

SacrificUB contra ; mihi non conTivia fas eft 
Ducere^ jejunas hac edo luce nihiL 

What he his valiiAbk he owes to his 
and his judgment His diligence has justly placed 
him amongst the most eoxrect oi the English poets ; 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endea- 
Toured at correctness. He never sacrifices accuracy 
to haste^ nor induJ^ea himself in contemptuous ne- 
l^igenoe, or impatient idleness: he has no cardesa 
lines, or entangled sentiments ; his words are nicely 
sdected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
part of his character suffers an abatement, it must be 
from the disproportion of his rhymes, which have 
not always sufficient consonance^ and fimn the ad- 
itiission of brd^en lines into his ^ Solomon ;" but per- 
hafB he thought, like Cowley, that hemistichs ought 
to be admitted into heroic poetry* 

He had apparently su^ rectitude of judgment 
as secured him firom erery thing that approached to 
tlie ridiculous or absuid : but as laws cerate in civil 
i^ency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
pression of widLcdness ; so judgment in the opera* 
tions of intdlect can hinder fiiults, but not produce 
eicellence. Pdor is never low, nor very often sublime. 
It is said by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himself sometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, 
as the lion kindles his fiiry by the laslies of his own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity seems 
the effort of struggle and of toil. He has many vi- 
gorous but few happy lines; he has every thing by 
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purchase, and nothing by pft ; he had no nightly 
eiritoHons of the Mus^ no infiMJODS of seutunent or 
felicities of fancy. 

His diction, howerer, is more his own than of any 
among the successors of Dryden; be borrows no 
lucky turns, or commodious modes of language, firom 
bis predecessors. His pbraaes are ori|^nal, but they 
are sometimes harsh ; « he inherited no el^ncies, 
none has he bequeathed. His expression has every 
mark of laborious study ; the line seldom seems to 
have been formed at once ; th^ words did not come 
till they were called,, and were then put by constraint 
into their places, where they do their duty« but do it 
auUenly. In his greater compositions there may be 
fimnd more ri^d stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent : what he re- 
ceived from Dryden he did not lose ; nrnther did he 
increase the difficulty of writing by unnecessary se- 
verity, but uses Triplets and Alexandrines without 
scruple. In his Pre&ee to ^ Scdomon" he proposes some 
improvements, by extending the sense from one coup- 
let to another, with variety of pauses. This he hai 
attempted, but without success ; his interrupted linct 
are unpleasing, and his sense as less distinct is less 
striking. 

He has altered the stanssa of Spenaer, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a dif- 
ferent form. With how litUe resemblance he has 
formed his new stanca to that of his master, these 
spedmens will shew,. 
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SPENSER. 

She fljing &it fiom Heaven's bated fBoe, 

And from the world that her discovered wid<^ 

Fled to ihe wasteful wilderness apaocj^ 

From Hving eyes her open shame to hide| ' 

And lurVd in rocks and caves long unespy'd. 

But that fiur crew of Imights, and Una fidr^ 

Did in that castle afterwards alude. 

To rest themselves^ and Weary powers repnr, 

^¥Iiere ftoce Uxey finmd of all^ that dainty was and raie^ 

PRIOR. 

• 

To the close rock the lighted raven flles^ 

Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 

The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies. 

When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

ni-starr'd did we our farts and lines fiirsake. 

To dare our British foes to open fight : 

Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 

Ou7 triumph had been firanded in our flight. 

*Tis ours, by craft and by surprise to gain : 

'Tis theirSy to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

■ 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
ihe power of pleasing ; but he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
of measure ; for, when he commenced poet, he had 
not recovered from our Pindaric infisituation ; but he 
probably lived to be convinced, that the essence of 
verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may at- 
tain ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth 
it ; they commonly want airiness, lightness^ and fa* 
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eility ; what is smooth, is not soft. His verses al- 
ways roU^ but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a sentence which he doubtless understood 
well, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; ** the ves- 
" sel long retains the scent which it first receives." 
In his private reUxation h^ revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the coU^. 
But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, when 
habit was overpowered by the necessity of reflection, 
he wanted not wisdom as a sta^sman^ or $lq;ance as 
appet 
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W^iLLTAM CoNGREVE descended from a family in 
Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman Conquest ; and was the son of Wil- 
liam Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, of 
Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at leas^ 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his ** Old 
Bachelor" 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monument 
be true, he was bom in i672« For the place ; it 
was said by himself, that he owed his nativity to 
England, and by everybody else that he was bom in 
Ireland. Southern mentioned him with sharp cen- 
sure, as a man that meanly disowned his native 
country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardsa, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the account 
given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told th« 
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truth abmt his own birth, is, in appearance, to be 
werf deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live long 
widiout knowing that falsehoods of convenience or 
vanity, falsehoods from which no evil immediately 
visible ensnes, except the general degradation of hu- ' 
man testimony, are very lightly uttered, and once ut- 
tered are sullenly supported. Boileau, who desired 
to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having 
told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it after- 
wards by fiilse dates ; thinking himself obliged in 
hofmmr^ says his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
said it, was so well received. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his fiu 
thar having some military employment that stationed 
him in Ireland : but, after having passed through the 
usual preparatory studies, as may be reasonably sup« 
posed, with great celerity and success, his father 
thought it proper to assign him a profession, by which 
something might be gotten : and about the time of 
the Revolution sent him, at the age of sixteen, to 
study law in the Middle Temple, where he lived for 
several years, but with very little attention to sta^ 
tutescv reports. 

His disposition to become an author appeared very 
early, as he very early felt that force of imagination^ 
and possessed that copiousness of sentiment, by which 
intellectual pleasure can be given. His first per* 
formance was a novel, called *' Incognita, or Love 
and Duty reconciled :** it is praised by the biognu 
phers, who quote some part of the Preface, that is 
indeed, for such a time of life, uncommonly judicious. 
I would rather praise it than read it 
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His first dramatic labour was ^ Tha CNd Bache- 
lor ;" of which he says, in his defence against ColUar^ 

that comedy was written, as several know* some 

years before it was acted. When I wrote it, I had 
** little thoughts of the stage ; but did it, to amuse 
^ myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness. 
^ Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it was seen, 
** and in some little time more it was acted ; and I» 
^* through the remainder of my indiscretion, suffeied 
^' myself to be drawn into the {Nrosecution of a diffi- 
^* cult and thankless study, and to be inv(dved in a 
^^ perpetual war with knaves and fools." 

There seems to be a strange afiectation in authors 
of appearmg to have done every thing by chance. 
^ The Old Bachelor*' was written for amusement, in 
the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently 
composed wth great elaborateness of dialogue, and 
incessant ambition of wit. The age of the writ^ 
conodered, it is indeed a very wonderful performance ; 
for, whenever written, ii was acted (1698) when he 
was not more than twenty-one years old ; and was 
tiien recommended by Mr Dryden, Mr Southerns 
and Mr Maynwaring. Dryden said, that he never 
had seen such a first play ; but they found it defiv 
eient in some things requisite to the success of its 
exhibition, and by their greater experience fitted it 
f<nr the stage. Southern used to relate of one comedy, 
probably of this, that, when Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it so wretchedly, that they had 
almost rejected it ; but they were afterwards so well 
persuaded of its excellence, that, for half a year be- 
fiore it was acted, the manager allowed its author the 
iprivilege of the hous^. 
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Few plays have ever been so benefidal to the 
writer ; for it procured him the patronage of Halifax, 
who immediately made him one of the commissioners 
for licensing coaches, and soon after gave him a place 
in the pipe-office, and another in the customs of six 
hundred pounds a year. Congreve's conversation must 
surely have been at least equally pleasing with his 
writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires 
•ome consideration. As the lighter species of dra* 
matic poetry professes the imitation of common life, 
of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
presupposes a &miliar knowledge of many characters^ 
and exact observation of the passing world ; the diffi- 
culty therefore, is to conceive how this knowledge can 
be obtained by a boy. 

But if ** The Old Bachelor" be more nearly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of those comediet 
which may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, 
and furnished with comic characters by the perusal 
of other poets, without much actual commerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one constant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clash of wit, in which nothing flows 
necessarily from the occasion, or is dictated by nature. 
The characters both of men and women are either 
fictitious and artifidal, as those of Heartwell and the 
ladies ; or easy and common, as Wittol a tame idiot, 
Bluffs swaggering coward, and FoncUetvife a jealous 
Puritan ; and the catastrophe arises from a mistake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in 
a mask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions 
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are made, will still remain the work of verjr powerful 
and fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quidc and qparkr 
Ung, the incidrats such as seize the attention, and 
the wit 80 exuberant that it ** o'er-informs its tene> 
** ment/' 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abili- 
ties in ** The Double Dealer,** which was not re- 
ceived with equal kindness. He writes to his patron 
the I.idrd Halifax a dedication, in which he endea- 
vours to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. These apolc^es are 
always useless': ** de gustibus non est disputandnm ;^ 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased^ 
against their wilL But, though taste is obstinate, it 
is very variable ; and time often prevails when argu- 
ments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the 
honour of her presence ; and when she died» soon a£> 
ter, Congreve testified his gratitude by a despicable 
effusion of elegiac pastoral ; a composition in whidi 
all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced 
** Love for Love f a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners than either of the 
former. The character of Formght was then com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell 
and King William had their lucky days ; and Shaftes- 
bury himself, though he had no religioui was said to 
regard predictions. The Sailor is not accounted very 
natural, but he is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, mu 
der the direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where 
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he exhibited two years afterwards (1687) ^ The 
Mourmng Bride,** a tragedy, so written as to shew 
him sufficiently qualified f<nr either kind of dramatic 
poeiiy* 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised 
it, he reduced the versification to greater rqpilarity, 
there is more bustle than sentiment ; the plot is busy 
and intricate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion ; but, except a very few passages, we are rather 
amused with noise, and perplexed with stratagem, 
than entertained with any true delineation of natural 
characters. This, however, was received with more 
benevolence than any other of his works, and still con- 
tinues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made, either to 
his comic or tragic excellence, they are lost at once 
in the blaze of admiration, when it is remembered 
that he had produced these four plays before he had 
passed his twenty-fifth year, before other men, even 
such as are some time to shine in eminence, have 
passed their probation of literature, or presumed to 
hope for any other notice than such as is bestowed on 
diligence and enquiry. Among all the efforts of 
early genius which literary history records, I doubt 
whether any can be produced that more surpasses 
the common limits of nature than the plays of Con- 
greve. 

About this time began the long-continued contro- 
versy between Collier and the poets. In the reign 
<i/[ Charles the First the Puritans had raised a violent 
clamour against the drama, which they considered as 
an entertainment not lawful to Christians, an ofnuion 
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held by them in common with the church of Rome ; 
Imd Frynne published^'* Hittrio-masttx," a huge 
Tolume, in which stage^plays were censured. Thie 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought after- 
wards their whole system of doctrine into disrepute, 
and from the Restoration the poets and players weie 
left at quiet ; for to'have molested them would have 
had the appearance of tendency to puritanical ma- 
lignity. 

This danger, howerer^ was worn away by time ; 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable Non-juror» knew 
that an attack upon the theatre would never mate 
him suspected for a Puritan ; he therefore (1699| 
published ** A short View of the Immorality and 
Profaiieness of the English Stage^" 1 believe with no 
other motive than religious zeal and honest indigna^ 
tion. He was formed for a controvertist ; with suffix 
dent learning ; with diction Vehement and pointed^ 
though often vulgar and incorrect; with unoonquer^ 
able pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree keen 
and sarcastic ; and with all those powers exalted and 
invigorated by just confidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out fo 
battle, and assailed at once most of the living writers^ 
from Dryden to D'Urfey. His onset was violent ; 
those passages, which 'while they stood single had 
passed with little notice, when they were accumulated 
and exposed togethei*, excited horror ; the wise and 
tile pious caught the alarm ; and the nation wondei^ 
ed why it had so long suffered irreligion and licett- 
tiousness to be openly tai^ht at the public chaa^. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist 
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or' fly. Dryden's ODnscienoe» or his prudence, angry 
18 he was, withheld him from the conflict : Congreve 
and Vanbrugh attempted answers. Congreve, a very 
ydong man, elated with success, and impatient of cen- 
sure, assumed an air of confidence and security. His 
chief artifice of controversy is to retort upon his ad- 
versary his own words : he is very angry, and, hopmg 
to conquer Collier with his own weapons, allows him^ 
self in the use of every term of contumely and con* 
tempt; but he has the sword without the arm of 
Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonist's coarseness, bui 
not his strengtlL Collier replied ; for contest was 
his delight : be was not to be frighted from his pui'*^ 
pose (Mb his prey • 

The cause ai Congreve was not tenable ; whatever 
glosses he might uso,for the defence or palliation of 
angle passages, the general tenor and tendency of 
his plays must always be condemned. It is acknow- 
ledged, with universal conviction, that the perusal of 
his works wiU make no man better ; and that their 
ultimate effect is to represent pleasure in alliance 
with vice, and to relax those obligations by which 
life ought to be regulated. 

•The stage found other advocates, and the dispute 
Was protracted through ten years ; but at last Comedy 
grew more modest : and Collier lived to see the re- 
ward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important victory 
was achieved, a quotation from ** Love for Love," and 
the remark upon it, may afford a specimen : 

Sir Samps. " Sampson's a very good name ; for 
** your Sampsons were strong dogs from the begin- 
'^ning." 
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Angel " Have a care^—K you remember, tlie 
^ strangest Sampaon of your name palled an old 
^ house over. his head at last" 

** Here you have the Sacred History borksqiied ; 
" and Sampson once more brought into the house of 
*' Dagon, to make sport for the Philistines !" 

C<mgreve's last play wte '' The Way of the World;'' 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and disgusted, he resolved to com* 
mit his quiet and his feme no more to the caprices 
of an audience. 

From this time his life ceased to the public ; he 
lived for himself and for his friends ; and among his 
friends was able to name every man of his time whom 
wit and el^anoe had raised . to reputation. It may 
be therefore reasonably supposed that his mannera 
were polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the ^ Spectator,^ 
and only one paper to the *^ Tatler,'' though publkh- 
ed by men with whom he might be supposed williii|; 
to associate ; and though he lived many years after 
the publication of his Miscellaneous Poems, yet he 
added nothing to them, but lived on in literary in* 
dolence ; engaged in no controversy, contending with 
no rival, neither soliciting flattery by public com* 
mendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant cri* 
ticism, but passing his time among the great and 
splendid, in the placid enjoyment of his fame and 
fortune. 
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tiaving owed his fortune to Haliftx, he continued 
always of his pation's party, but, as it seems, with* 
out violence or acrimony ; and his firmness was na* 
turally esteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. 
His security therefore was never violated ; and when, 
upon the extrusion of the Whigs, some intercession 
was used lest Congreve should be displaced, the 
Earl of Oxford made this answer : 

'* Non obtoaa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 

" Nee tarn avenus equos TyriA sol jungit ab urbe." 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party 
might naturally expect to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power ; and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jamaica ; a place, I 
suppose, without trust or care, but which, with hii 
post in the custom^, is said to have afforded him 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours- were yet far greater than his profits. 
Every writer mentioned him with respect; and, 
among other testimonies to his inerit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope inscribed 
to him his translation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fiishion 
than of wit; and, when he recdved a visit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery of 
desiring to be considered not as an author but a gentle- 
man ; to which the Frenchman replied, ^' that if he 
** had been only a gentleman, he should not have 
** come to visit him.'* ** 

VOL. X. 
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In his retirement he may be supposed io have 
appUed himself to books ; for he discovers more lite- 
rature than the poets have commonly attained. But 
his studies were in his latter days obstructed by ca- 
taracts in his eyes, which at k^ terminated in blind- 
ness. This melancholy state was aggravated by the 
gout, for which he sought relief by a journey to 
Bath: but, being overturned in his chariot, com- 
plained from that time of a pwi in his side, and died, 
at his house in Surrey-street in the Strand, Jan. 29, 
1728-9* Having lain in state in the Jerusalem- 
chamber, he was buried in Westminster-abbey, where 
a monument is erected to his memory by Henrietta 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whom, for reasons either 
Hot known or not mentioned, he bequeathed a l^^acy 
of about ten thousand pounds ; the accumulation of 
attentive parsimony, which, though to her superfluous 
and useless, might have given great assistance to the 
ancient family from which he descended, at that 
time by the imprudence of his relation reduced t0 
difficulties and distress. 
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CONGREVE has merit of the highest kind ; he 
is anf original writer, who horrowed neither the mo- 
dels of lus plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of 
his plays I cannot speak distinctly ; for, since I in-^ 
spected them many years have passed ; hut what re- 
mains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly fictitious and artificial, with very little of 
nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar 
idea of comic excellence, which he supposed to con* 
sist in gay remarks and unexpected answers; hut 
that which he ehdeavoured, he seldom failed of per- 
forming. His scenes exhihit not much of humohr, 
imagery, or passion : his personages are a kind of in- 
tellectual gladiators ; every sentence is to ward or 
strike ; the contest of smartness is never intermit- 
ted ; his wit is a meteot playing to and fro with al- 
ternate comlscations. His comedies have therefore, 
in some d^ee, the operation of tragedies; they 
surprise rather than divert, and raise admiration 
oftener than merriment. But they are the works 
of a mind replete with images, and quick in com- 
bination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any thing 
very favourable. The powers of Congreve seem to 
desert him when he leaves the stage, as Antaeus 
was no longet strong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be observed without wonder, that 
a mind so vigorous and fertile in dramatic composi* 
tions should on any other occasion discover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in these little 
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pieces neither elevation of fiuicy,. selection of lan- 
guage, nor skill in versification : yet, if I were re- 
qnired to select fiom the whole mass of English 
poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what 
I could prefer to an e^idamation in '^The Mourning 
••Brider 

ALMERIA. 

, It was a &iic7*d incaat ; finr all is hush'd» 

LEONORA. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It was thy &ar, or else some transient wind 
, Whistling thro' hollows of this vaulted isle: 
'Well listen— 

LEONORA. 4 

Hark! 

ALMERIA. 

No, all is huA'd and still as death.^— 'Tis dreadful t 
How reverend is the &oe of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their maxUe heads^ 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roo^ 
By its own weight made stedfiut and immoveaUe, 
Looking tranquillity 1 It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice-^-my own a£Qaghts me with its echoes. 



He who reads theae linea enjoys fiir a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he fisels what he remembers to 
have felt before ; but he feels it with great increase 
of sensibility; he recognises a femiliai: image; but 
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meets it again amplified and expanded, embellisfied 
with beauty, and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the authoi; who appears here to hare 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
^ Queen Mary in lines like these : 

The rocks are deft, and new-descending rilk 
Furrow the brows of aU th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn. 
And each^ wiUi streaming ejes, supplies his wanting ur«. 
The Fauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the grore. 
And round the plain in sad distractions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their sharp nails, themselves the Satyrs wound. 
And tag their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground. 
Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak. 
Dejected Ipes!, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild despair. 
And to the piercing winds her bosom bore. 
And see yon fitding myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast. 
And tears her useless girdle firom her waist ! 
Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 
For gnef they sigh, fiiigetful of their loves. 

And, many years after; he gave no proof that time 
had improved his ¥d8dom or his wit ; for, on the death 
of the Marquis of Blandford, this was his song: 

And now the winds^ which had so long been still. 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 
The water-nymphs, who motionless remained. 
Like images of ice, while she oomplain*d. 
Now loos'd their streams ; as when descending rains 
Roll the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation who so long had gas'd, 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefi amas'd. 
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Began to roar and howl with horrid yeU> 
Dismal to hear and terrible to teU I 
Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around^ - 
And Echo multiplied each mournful sound* 

In both these funeral poems, when he has yeUed ou^ 
many syUahles of senseless dolour^ he dismisses his 
reader with senseless consolation : from the grave of 
Fastora rises a light that forms a star ; and where 
Amaryllis wept for Amyntoa. from eyery X^ sprung 
up a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he wiU 
sing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around. 
And catch, and wall to foreign lairds, the flying ^ound. 

It cannot hut he proper to shew what they shall have 
to catch and cany : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade, 
A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd. 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the fair one's love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view ; 
for soon the shady scene withdraw. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and springing flowers. 
Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofly towers | 
Two rival armies all the plain o'ersprcad. 
Each in battalia rang'd, and qhinin^ arms array'd ; 
With eager eyes beholding both from &r 
Namur, Xhi^jpAz^ and mistress of the war. 

The ** Birth of the Muse** is a miserable fiction. 
One good line it has, which was borrowed from Dry- 
den. The concluding verses are these : 

This said, no more remain'd. Th' ethereal hosl 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 
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The fiither^ now, within hia spacious hands, 
Encompass'd all the mingled mass of seas and laxids ; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs Arabella Hunt 
seons to be the best : his ode for St Cecilia's Day, 
however, has some lines which fope had in his mind 
when he wrpte his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrastical, 
and the additions which he makes are of little value. 
He sometimes retains what were more properly omit* 
t^ as when he talks of vervain and gums to pro- 
pitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was writ- 
ten very early, and may therefore be forgiven, though 
it have not the massiness and vigour of the originaL 
In all hiQ versions, strength ^nd sp^ightliness are 
wanting : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is per- 
haps the best. His lines are weakened with exple- 
tives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of cri- 
ticism ; sometimes the thoughts are false, and somor 
times common. In his verses on Lady Gethin, the 
latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on IMrs 
Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so lavishly flat- 
tered by Steele, has indeed some lively stanzas, but 
the expression might be mended; and the most 
striking part of the character had been jlready shewn 
in " Love for Love." His '' Art of Pleasing" is 
founded on a vulgar, but perhaps impracticable prin- 
ciple, and the staleness of the sense is not concealed 
by any novelty pf illustration pr elegance of diction. 
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This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have 
hoped It lasting name, is totally neglected, and known 
only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read ; hut, except what relates 
to the stage, I know not that he has ever written a 
stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted. The 
general character of his Miscellanies is, that they 
riiew little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it. must be confessed, that we are in- 
debted for the correction of a national erfor, and for 
the cure of our Pindaric madness. He first taught 
the English writers that Pindar's odes were regular ; 
and though certainly he had not the fire requisite 
ibr the higher species of lyric poetry, he has shewn 
vs, that enthusiasm has it rules, and that in mere 
eonfttsion there is neither grace nms greatness. 
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Sir Richard Blackmore in one of ihoie men 
wlK)ee writiDgs have attracted much notice, but of 
whoie life and manners very little has been commu« 
nicated, and whose lot it has been to be much oftener 
mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleman^ and sup« 
posed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
some time educated in a country school, he was sent 
at thirteen to Westminster, and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall in Olford, where he took the de* 
gree of M. A. June 8, 1676, and resided thirteen 
years ; a much longer time than it is usual to spend 
at the university ; and which he seems to have passed 
with very little attention to the business of the place; 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
places, which he often introduces, are fsnonounced by 
chance. He afterwards travelled : at Padua he wa* 
made Doctor of Physic ; and, after having wander* 

ed about a year and a half on the Continent returned 
home. 
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In some part of his life, it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a school, a humilia- 
tion with which, though it certainly lasted hut a little 
while, his enemies did not forget to reproach him, 
when he became conspicuous enough to excite malevo- 
lence ; and let ^t be ren^embered for hin honour, that 
to have been once a schoolmaster is the only reproach 
which all the perspicacity of malice, animated by wit, 
has ever fixed upon his private life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physic, he 
inquired, as he says, of Dr Sydenham, what authors 
he should read, and was directed by Sydenham to 
Don Quixote ; ** which," said he, ** is ^ very good 
'< book ; I read it still." The perversenesi^ of maUf- 
kind makes it often mischievous in men of eminenpf^ 
to give way to merriment ; the idle and the illiterate 
will long colter themselves under this fooli^ apoph- 
th^m. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direction, or 
sought for better, he commenced physician, and ob- 
^ined high eminence and extensive practice. He 
became Fellow of the Collie of Physicians, April 
12, 1687» being one of the thirty which, by the new 
eharter of I^ing Jameci, were added to the former 
fellows. I{is residence was in Cheapside, * and his 
friends were chiefly in the city. In the early part 
of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term of reproach ; 
and his plao^ of abode was another topic to which 
)iis adversaries had recourse, in the penury of scan- 
dal. 
...Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by qct 

• At Sadlera' HalL 
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canty but indination* and wrote not^ for a livelihood 
but for fame ; or, if he may tell his own motives, for 
a nobler purpose, to engage poetry in the cause of 
virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first publie 
work was an heroic poem. He was not known as a 
maker of verses till he published (in 1695) ** Prince 
Arthur," in ten books, written, as he relates, << by sudi 
f < catches and starts, and in such occasional uncartaia 
^* hours as his profession afforded, and for the greatest ^ 
f* part in cofiee-houses, or in passing up and down 
^ the streets." For the latter part of this apology he 
was accused of writing ** to the rumbling of his cha- 
** riot- wheels." He had read, he says, ** but httle 
** poetry throughout his whole life ; and for fifteen 
^ years before had not written an hundred verses, 
'^ except one copy of Latin verses in praise of a fiiend's 
« book."* 

He thinks, and with some reason, iSiat from such 
a performance perfection cannot be expected ; but he 
finds another reason for the severity of his censurers^ 
whidi he expresses in language such as Cheapside 
easily furnished. *^ I am not free of the Poets Com- 
** pany, having never kissed the governor's hands : 
^ mine is therefore not so much as a permission-poem^ 
ff but a downright interloper. Those gentlemen who 
f* carry on their poetical trade in a joint-stock, would 

certainly do what they could to sink and ruin aa 

unlicensed adventurer, notwithstanding I disturbed 






* The book lie alludes to was Nova Hypotheseos ad explicanda 
febrium intennittentium STBiptomata, Sec Autfaore iGulieliiMi 
Cde, M. D. 169s. 
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^ none of their factories, nor imported any goodg they 
^ have eyer dealt in.** He had liyed in the city tiU 
he had learned its note. 

That *' Prince Arthur^' found many readers is cer- 
tain ; for in two years it had three editions ; a very 
uncommon instance of farourable reception, at a time 
when literary curiosity was yet confined to particular 
classes of the nation. Such succe^ naturally raised 
animosity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criti- 
cism, more tedious and disgusting than the work which 
he condemns. To this censure may be opposed the 
approbation of Liocke and the admiration of Molineux, 
which are found in their printed letters. Molineux 
is particularly delighted with the song of Mapm, 
Vhich is therefore subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what ^ raises the hero, 
^ often sinks the man.'' Of Blackmore it may be 
said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the ani- 
madversions of Dennis, insolent and contemptuous as 
they were, raised in him no implacable resentment : 
he and his critic were afterwards friends ; and in one 
of his latter works he praises Dennis as ^ equal to 
^ Boileau in poetry, and superior to him in critical 
^ abilities." 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
ihan pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
jquidcened his career. Having in two years produced 
ten books of ^ Prince Arthur," in two years more 
(1697) he sent into the world *" King Arthur^ m 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the 
resentment of wits and critics may be supposed to 
have increased in proportion. He found, however. 
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advantages more than equivalent to all their outrages; 
ke was this year made one of the physicians in- ordi- 
nary to King William, and advanced by him to the 
honour of knighthood^ with the present of a gold 
chain' and a medaL 

The malignity of the wits attributed his kuTght- 
hood to his new poem ; but King William was not 
▼ery studious of poetry; and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit ; for he says, in his dedication to *^ Al^ 
^bed,^ that ^ he had a greater part in the succes- 
^ sion of the house of Hanover than ever he had 
^boasted." 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succes- 
sion, or what he imagined himself to have contribu- 
ted, cannot now be known. That he had been of 
considerable use, I doubt not but he believed, for I 
hold him to have been very honest ; but he might 
easily make a false estimate of his own importance : 
those whom their virtue restrains from deceiving 
otheri^ are often disposed by their vanity to deceive 
ihemselv^ Whether he im>moted the Succession 
or not, he at least approved it, and adhered invaria- 
bly to his principles and party through his whole 
fife. 

His ardour of poetry still continued ; and not long 
after (1700) he published ^ A Paraphrase on the 
^ Book of Job," and other parts of the Scripture^ 
This performance Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as Dry- 
den, whose favour they almost sUl courted* was 
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professed adversary. He liad besides given them 
reason for resentment, as, in his Pre&ce to ** Prince 
^ Arthur^'' he had said of the Dramatic Writers id- 
most all that was alleged afterwards by Collier ; bnt 
Blackmore's censure was cold and general, Collier's 
was personal and ardent ; Blackmore taught his read- 
er to dislike what Collier incited him to abh(Mr. 

In his Preface to " King Arthur'' he ^ideavour- 
ed to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Con* 
greve by higher praise of his ** Mourning Bride" than 
* it has obtained from any other critic. 

The same year he published " A Satire on Wit ;** 
a proclamation of defiance which united the poets al- 
most all against hitn^ and which brought upon him 
. lampoons and ridicule from every side. This he 
doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised ; nor should 
his dignity of mind be without its praise, had he not 
paid the homage to greatness which, he denied to ge- 
liius, and degraded himself by conferring that autho- 
rity over the national taste, which he takes from the 
poets, upon men of high rank and wide influence, but 
of less wit and not greater virtue^ 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheap- 
aide, whose head cannot keep his poetry unmingl^ 
trith trade. To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy 
which he affects to fear, he will erect a ** Bank fo^ 
f Wit'^ 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden's impuri- 
ties, but praised his powers ; though in a subsequent 
edition he retained the satire, and omitted the praise 
What was his reason I know not ; Dryden was then 
no longer in his way. 
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' His head still teamed with heroic poetry ; and 
(1705) he published *' £li2a,*' in ten books. I am 
afiraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackniore's heroes; for I do tiot remember 
that by any author^ serious or comical, I have found 
^ Eliza" either praised or blamed* She '' dropped^'' 
aa it seems, ** dead-bom from the press/^ It is ne- 
ver mentioned, and was never seen by tne till I bor- 
rowed it for the present occasion. Jacob says, ** it is 
^^ oorrected and revised for another impression ;*' but 
the labouf of revision was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to 
^ celebration of living characters ; and wrote a p66m 
<m the '' Ki^cat Club;' and '' Advicd to the Poets 
^ how to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough ;'* but;, 
on occasion of another year of success, thinking him- 
self qualified to give more instruction, he again wrote 
a poem of ** Advice to a Weaver <rf Tapestry." Steele 
was then publishing the Tatler ; and, looking round 
him for something at which he might laugh, unluckily 
lighted on Sir Richard's work, and treated it with 
such contempt, that, as Fenton observes^ he put an 
end td the species of writers that gave '^ Advice t6 
*• Painters." 

Not long after (1712) he published ^' Creation, a 
philosophical Poem," which has been by my recom- 
mendation inserted in the late collection. Whoever 
judges of this by any other of Blackmore's perform- 
ances, will do it injury. The praise given it by Ad^ 
Aison (Spect. S8d) is too well known to be transcribed ; 
fafut some notice is due to the testimony of Dennis, 
who calls it a '^philosophical Poem, which has equalled 
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^* that of Lucretius in the beauty of its yerafication, 
** and infinitely surpassed it ia^the solidity and strength 
** of its reasoning."" 

Why an author surpasses himself, it is natural to 
inquire. I have heard from Mr Draper, an end* 
nent bookseller, an account received by him from 
Ambrose Philips, *^ That Blackmore^ as he jHroceed- 
^* ed in this poem, laid his manuscript from time to 
'* time before a dub of wits with whom he assoda- 
*' ted ; and that every man contributed, as he could, 
^ either improvement or correction ; so that,** said 
Philips, *' there are perhaps no where in the book 
** thirty lines together that now stand as they were 
•* originally written." 
The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; but 

' when all reasonable, all credible allowance is nuide 
fine this friendly revidon, the author will still retain 
an ample dividend of praise ; for to him must always 
be assigned the plan of the work, the distribution of 
its parts, the choice of topics, the train of aigument, 
and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 
philosophical judgment and poetical spirit. Correc-; 
tion seldom effects more than the suppression of fiiults r 
a happy line, or a single elegance, may perhaps be 

- added; but of a large work the general character 
must always remain; the original constitution can 
be very little helped by local remedies ; inherent and 
radical dulness will never be much invigorated by ex- 
trinsic animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing^ else, would 
have transmitted him to posterity among the first fa* 
V9imtei of the English Muae ; but to make verses 
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was his tnmscendant pleasure, and, as he was not de- 
terred by censure, he was not satiated with praise; 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other tracks 
nf literature, and condescended to entertain his read- 
en with plain prose. When the Spectator stopped, 
he considered the polite world as destitute of enter- 
tainment ; and, in concert with Mr Hughes, who 
ffiote every third paper, published three times a week 
the ^ Lay Monastery," founded on the supposition 
ihat some literary men, whose characters are described, 
kid retired to a house in the country to enjoy phi- 
losophical leisure, Mid resolved to instruct the pub- 
lie, by communicating their disquisitions and amuse^ 
aoents. Whether any real persons were concealed 
imder fictitious names, is not known. The hero of 
the elub is one Mr Johnson ; such a constdlatien of 
iiaoellence, that his character shall not be suppressed, 
tiiottgh there is no great genius in the design, nor 
akin in the delineation. 

** The first I shall name is Mr Johnson^ a gentle- 
^ man that owes to nature excellent faculties and an 
- elevated geniug. and to indnstry and appfieatioa 
^ many acquired accomplishments. His taste is dis- 

* tinguishing, just, and delicate : his judgment dear, 
"^ and his reason strong, accompanied with an ima- 
^ gination fiill of spirit, of great compass, and stored 
^ with refined ideas. He is a critic of the first rank; 

* and, what is his peculiar ornament, he is delivered 
^ firom the ostentation, malevolence, and superdHoHs 
^ temper, that so often blemish men of that charac- 
^ ter. His remarks result from the nature and rea- 

* son of things, and are formed by a judgment free^ 
VOL. X- y 
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and unbiassed by the authority of those who hare 
la2dly followed each other in the same beaten trade 
of thinking, and are arrived only at the reputation 
of acute grammarians and commentators ; men, who 
" have been cop]ring one another many hundred yearQ» 
, ** without any improTement ; or, if they have ven- 
'' tured farther, have only applied in a mechanical 
** manner the rules of ancient critics to modem wri- 
<^ tings, and with great laboiu: discovered nothing but 
'^ their own want of ju^ment and capacity. As Mr 
^' Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his subject,.by 
^ which means his observations are solid and natural, 
a. weU as deKcate, «, his design is always to bring 
to light something useful and ornamental ; whence 
^ his character is the reverse to theirs, who have ami- 
^ nent abilities in insignificant knowledge, and a 
^ great felicity in finding out trifles. He is no less 
^ industrious to search out the merit of an authoTf 
^ than sagacious in discerning his errors and defects ; 
** and takes more pleasure in commending the beau* 
ties^ than exposing the blemishes of a laudable 
writing-: like Horace, in a long work, he can bear 
some deformities, and justly lay them on the im- 
perfection of hiunan nature, which is incapable of 
fruitless productions. When an excellent drama 
appears in public, and by its intrinsic worth attracts 
*^ a general applause, he is not stimg with envy and 
spleen; nor does he express a savage nature in 
fiEUBtening upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon 
his imaginary defects, and passing over his conspi- 
^ cuous excellencies. He treats all writers upon the 
^ same impartial footing ; and is not, like the little 
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^ eritics^ taken up entirely in finding out only the 
^ beauties of the ancient, and nothing but the errors 
«* of the modem writers. Never did any one express 
^ more kindness and good-nature to young and un- 
^ finished authors ; he promotes their interests, pro- 
^ tects their reputation, extenuates their faults, and 
^ sets off their virtues, and by his candour guards 
^ them firom the severity of his judgment. He is 
^ not like those dry critics, who are morose because 
^ they cannot write themselves, but is himself mas- 
""terof agoodvein in poetry; and though he does 
^ not often employ it, yet he has sometimes enter- 
« tained his friends with his unpublished perform- 
^ances.** 

The rest of the ^* Lay Monks" seem to be but fee- 
ble mortals, in comparison with the gigantic John- 
son ; who yet, with all his abilities, and the help of 
the fraternity, could drive the publication but to 
forty papers, which were afterwards collected into a 
▼olume, and called in the title '' A Sequel to the 
^ Spectators." 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he publish- 
ed two volumes of Essays in prose, which can be com- 
mended only as they are written for the highest and 
noblest purpose, the promotion of religion. Black- 
more's prose is not the prose of a poet ; for it is lan- 
guid, sluggish, and lifeless; his diction is neither 
daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid nor easy, and 
his periods neither smooth nor strong. His account 
of wit will show with how little deamess he is con- 
tent to think, and how little his thoughts are recom- 
mended by his language. 
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^' As to its efficient cause, wit owes its prqductiair 
«« to an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in 
" the constitution of the possessor of it, in which is 
^ found a concurrence oi regular and exalted ferments^. 
*^ and an affluence of animal spirits, refined and recti* 
** fied to a great degree of purity ; whence, being en- 
*t dowed with vivadty, brightness, and celerity, as 
*f well in their reflections as direct motions^ they be- 
*^ come proper instruments for the sprightly opera- 
^. tions of the mind ; by which means the iifiaginatioir 
f can with great facility range the wide field of na^ 
*f ture, contemplate an infinite yariety of objects, and^ 
^ by observing the similitude and disagreement of 
^ their several qualities, single out and abstract, and 
^ then suit and unite, those ideas which will best 
^ serve its purpose. Hence beautiful allusions, sur^ 
» pcising metaphorSf and admirable sentiments, are 
'' always ready at hand : and while the &ncy is full 
** of images, collected from innumenAle objects and 
¥ their diffisrent qualities, relations, and habitudes, it 
^ can at pleasure dress a common notion in a strange 
^ but beeomii^ garb ; by which, as before observed^ 
^ ihe same thought will appear a new one, to the 
^ great delight and wonder of the hearer. What we 
^ call genius results from this particular happy com^ 
^ pkxion in the first formation of the person that en* 
^ joys it, and is Nature's gift, but diversified by va» 
** rious specific characters and limitations, as its ac- 
*Vtive fire is blended and allayed by different proper* 
^ tions of phlegm, or reduced and regulated by the 
'' contrast of opposite ferments. Therefore, as there 
^ happens in the composition of a fiuetious genius a 
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^ greater or less, though ttill an inferior, ^^ee of 
"^ judgment and prudence, one man of wit will be 
^ varied and distinguished from anodier." 

In these Essays he iock little caace to propitiate the 
wits ; for he sooms to avert their malice at the ex- 
piense of virtue or of trutk 

*^ Several, in their books, have many sarcastical and 
^ spitefiil strokes at religion in general ; while others 
^ make themselves pleasant with the prindples of the 
^ Christian. Of the last kind, this age has seen a 
^ most audacious example in the bk>ok intitled * A 
^ Talc of a Tub/ Had this writing been pubBshed 
^ in a Pagan or Popish nation, who are justly impa- 
^' titot of all indifpity offered to the established 
^ leUgioa of their country, no doubt but the author 
^ would have received the punishment he deserved* 
** But the firte of tiiis impious buffoon is very diffisr- 
^ ent ; lor in m Pyotestant kingdom, zealous of their 
^ civil and religious iinttunities, he has not only ea- 
^ caped iadbonta and the efiects of public resentment, 
^ but hat been cilsessed and patmni:^ by persons of 
^ great figure, and of all denotninatkms; Violent 
^ party-men, who differed in all things besides; agreed 
^ ill their turn to show particular respeet and friehd- 
^ifaip 4a this insolent derider of thd wotdiip of fab 
"^ 0nnttiy, till at hukt t^ie reputed writer is not only 
.^gine off with impunity, but triumphs in Urdigia- 
^ ty aaA preferment. Idonotknowthatanyitaqitiry 
•^4t ieireh was ewer laadte after this writing, or ihat 
^mky ip&imiAinAm»&SatiAtoit the disooveryof the 
"^ attthoi!^ or that th« inftrtMiuir book wat ever oott- 
^ infaiidd to M bunt in pubHte: wUether tiiia^ 
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^' ceeds from the excessive esteem and love that men 
** in power, during the late reign* had for wit, or their 
'^ defect of zeal and concern for the Christian religion, 
^ will be determined best by those who are best ac- 
^' quainted with their character." 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of a ** godless author," who has burlesqued a 
Psalm. This author was supposed to be Pope, who 
published a reward for any one that would produce 
the coiner of the accusation, but never denied it ; and 
was afterwards the perpetual and incessant enemy of 
Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, that 
he has published the same thoughts in the same 
words ; first in the *^ Lay Monastery ;" then in the 
Essay ; and then in the Preface to a Medical Trea- 
tise on the Spleen. One passage, which I have found 
already twice, I will here exhibit, because I think it 
better imagined, and better expressed, than could be 
expected from the common tenor of his prose : 

^ As the several combinations of splenetic mad- 
^ ness and folly produce an infinite variety of irrc^- 
-^ lar understanding, so the amicable accommodation 
^ and alliance between several virtues and vices pn>- 
^ duce an equal diversity in the dispositions and 
^ manners of mankind ; whence it comes to pass, 
^ that as many monstrous and absurd productions are 
* found in the moral as in the intellectual world. 
•^ How surprising is it to observe, among the least 
^ culpable men, some whose minds are attracted by 
** Heaven and Earth with a seeming eqnal iot^i 
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^'wme who are proud of humility ; others who are 
^ censorious and uncharitable, yet self-denying and 
«<• devout ; some who join contempt of the world with 
** sordid avarice ; and others :who preserve a great 
'^ degree of piety, with ill-nature and ungovemed 
^passions! Nor are insUmces of this inconsistent 
^ mixture less frequent among bad men, where we 
^S^ften, with admiration, see persons at once generous 
** and unjust, impious lovers of their country, and fla- 
^ gitious heroes, good-natured sharpers, immoral men 
^ of honour, and libertines who will sooner die than 
^ change their religion ; and though it is true that 
^ repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are found 
^ but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole 
<< mass, either good or bad, are entirely exempted 
'^ from some absurd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) hecame one 
of the Elects of the Collie of Physicians ; and was 
soon after (Oct 1.) chosen Censor. He seems to 
kave arrived late, whatever was the reason, at his 
medical honours. 

.Having succeeded so well in his book on ^' Crea- 
tion," by which he established the great principle of 
all religion, he thought his undertaking imperfect, 
unless he likewise enforced the truth of revelation ; 
and for that purpose added another poem on ** Re* 
demption." He had likewise written, before his 
^ Creation," three books on the ^^ Nature of Man " 

The lovers of musical devotion haive always widied 
tor a more happy metrical version than they have yet 
obtainediof the book of Psalms: this wish the piety 
of Blackmore led him to gratify.; and he produced 
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(1781) '' A new Version of the Psalms of 
^ fitted to the Tunes used in Churches ;" which, be- 
ing recommended by the archbishops and many 
Ushops, obtained a licence for its admission into pub- 
lic worship : but no admission has it yet obtained, 
nor has it any right to come where Brady and Tate 
have got possession. Blackmore's name must be add- 
ed to those of many others, who, by the same attempt, 
have obtained only the praise of meaning well.. 

He was not yet deterred from heroic poetry. There 
was another monarch of this island, (for he did not 
fetch his heroes from foreign countries,) whom he 
considered as worthy of the Epic Muse ; and he dig- 
nified Alfred (17S3) with twelve books. But the 
<^nion of the nation was now settled ; a hero intro- 
duced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re- 
spect or kindness ; Alfred took his place by JEXxa 
m, silence and darkness : Benevolence was ashamed 
to favour, and Malice was weary of insulting. Of 
lua four Epic Poems, the first had such reputation 
and popularity as enraged the critics ; the second was 
at least known enongh to be ridiculed ; tiie two last 
had neither friends nor enemies. 

Ciontempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it seiaea 
one part of a duuraoter, corrupts all the rest by de« 
giecs. Blackmore, 'being despised as a poet, was in 
time neglected as a physician; hit practice, whidi 
was once invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
fart of his Hfe; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averse fiY)m idleness, he employed his unwdcome lei# 
me in writing hooka on physic, and teaching oihna 
la cue tliose whom be could UnMlf cnie no longen 
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I know not whether I can enumerate all the treatifle^ 
bjr which he has endeavoured to diffuse the art of 
healing ; for theie is scarcely any distemper, of dread- 
ful name, which he has not taught the reader how 
to oppose. He has written on the snydl-pox, with s 
vehement invective against inoculation ; on oonsnmp- 
tions, the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, the king^a- 
evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, the ^*ftbftfi^ 
and the plague. 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could not be 
expected that I should be able to give a critical ac- 
count. I have been told that there is something ia 
them of vexation and discontent, discovered 1^ a 
perpetual attempt to degrade physic firom its lubli- 
mity» and to represent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the transient 
glances which I have thrown upon them, I have ob- 
served an affected contempt of the Andents, and a 
supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of 
this indecent arrogance the following quotation from 
his Preface to the Treatise on the Small-pox will 
a£brd a spedmea; in which, when the reader finds, 
what I fear is true, that, when he was censuring 
Hippocrates, he did not know the difference between 
apkofigm and apophthegm^ he will not pay much re- 
gard to his determinations concerning ancient learn* 

^ As for his hook of Aphorisms, it is like my lord 
^ Baeoo's ci the same title» a book of jests, or a grave 
^ eoUection of trite and trifling observations ; of which» 
^ though many are true and certain, yet they signify 
^Mtfaiog^aad mayaffiNEd dhenio^ but no instmcp 
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^ tion ; most of them being much inferior to the say- 
^ ings of the wise men of Greece, which yet are so 
^* low and mean, that we are entertained every day 
^ with more valuable sentiments at the table conver- 
^ sation of ingenious and learned men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total dis- 
grace, and \nil therefore quote fix)m another Frefieure 
a passage less reprehensible. 

'^ Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and 
^ unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, 
^ in the Preface to another book, as if I condemned 
^ and exposed all learning, though they knew I de^ 
^ dared that I greatly honoured and esteemed all 
** men of superior literature and erudition ; and that 
^ I only und^valued false or superficial learning, 
^ that aignifies nothing for the service of mankind ; 
«< and that as to physic, I expressly affirmed that 
^ leamiBg must be joined with native genius to make 
^ a physician of the first rank ; but if those talents 
<* are separated, I asserted, and do still insist, that a 
*^ man of native sagacity and diligence will prove a 
^< more able and useful practiser, than a heavy no- 
<^ tional scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused 
« ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but pro- 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, ^^ A true 
and impartial History of the Conspiracy against 
King William, of glorious Memory, in the Year 
1695." This I have never seen, but suppose it at 
least compiled with integrity. He engaged likewise 
in theological controversy,and wrote two books against 
the Arians ; <^ Just Prejudices against the Arias 
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^ Hypothesis ;" and *^ Modem Arians unmasked.'' 
Another of his works is ** Natural Theok^, or Mo* 
^ ral Duties considered apart from Positive ; with 
^ some Observations on the Desirableness and Ne- 
^ cessity of a supernatural Revelation." This was 
the last book that he published. He left behind him 
The accomplished Preacher, or an Essay upon Di- 
vine Eloquence ;" which was printed after his death 
by Mr White of Nayland in Essex, the minister who 
attended his death-bed, and testified the fervent piety 
of his last hours. He died on the eighth of October^ 
1789. 
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. BLACKMOREr by the unremitted enmity of 
ihe wit8» whom he provoked more by his Tirtae than 
his duhies% has been exposed to worse treatment than 
he deserved. His name was so long used to point 
•very epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
hsfc a bye-word of contempt ; but it deserves obser* 
▼ition, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
Mod that his life passed without reproach, even when 
Ibs boldness of xeprefaennoii naturally turned upon 
Um many eyes desirous to espy faulti^ which many 
(ottgues would have made haste to publish. But 
those who could not blame could at least forbear to 
praise, and therefore of his private life and domestic 
character there are no memorials. 

As an author he may justly claim the hoD«urs of 
mi^animity. The incessant attacks of his enemies, 
whether serious or merry, are never discovered to 
have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his con- 
fidence in himsdf ; they neither awed him to silence 
nor to caution ; they neither piovoked him to petu- 
lance, nor depressed him to complaint. While the 
distributors of literary fame were endeavouring to de- 
predate and degrade him, he either despised or defied 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repress them 
by confutation. 

He depended with great security on his own powers, 
and perhaps was for that reason less diligent in per- 
using books. His literature was, I think, but smalL 
What he knew of antiquity, I suspect him to have 
gathered firom modem compilers; but, though ho 
eould not boast of much critical knowledge, his mii^ 
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wsf stored with general principles, and he left mi- 
nute researches to those whom he considered as little 
minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems* 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless 
of particular and subordinate degancies ; he studied 
no niceties of versifieation ; he waited for no felid-* 
ties of fancy ; hut caught his first thoughts in tlM 
first words in which they were presented : nor does it 
sq>pear that he saw beyond his own perfinmances, or 
had ever elevated his views to that ideal perfeoti<m 
which every genius bom to excel is condemned al- 
ways to pursue, and never overtake. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. 
His works may be read a long time without the oc- 
currence of a single line that stands prominent firom 
the rest. 

The poem on *^ Creation" has, however, the ap- 
pearance of more circumspection ; it wants neither 
harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
gance of diction: it has either been written with 
great care, or, what cannot be imagined of so long a 
work, with such felicity as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts axe ratiocination and de- 
scription. To reason in verse, is allowed to be diffi- 
cult ; but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, but 
very often reasons poetically ; and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with strength, and ease with close- 
ness. This is a skill which Pope might have conde- 
scended to learn from him, when he needed it so 
much in his Monil Essays. 
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In his descriptions both of life and nature, the 
poet and the philosopher happily co-operate ; truth 
is recommended by elegance, and elegance sustained 
by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only 
the greater parts are properly consecutire, but the 
didactic and illustratiye paragraphs are so happily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleasure, and the 
attention is led on through a long succession of va- 
ried excellence to the original position, the funda- 
mental principle of wisdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroic poems of Blackmore are now little 
read, it is thought proper to insert, as a specimen 
fix)m " Prince Arthur,** the song of Mopas mention- 
ed by Molineux. 

But tliat which Arthur with most pleasure heard 
Were nohle strains^ hj Mopas sung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fill'd. 
That the tumultuous waves of] Chaos still'd ; 
Whose nod dispos'd the jarring seeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded fixmi the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, cherish'd with his influence, endure. 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 
His hand directed all the tuneful spheres. 
He tum'd their orbs, and poUsh'd aU the stars. 
He fill'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light. 
And bid the silver Moon adorn the night 
He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 
Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 
Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies : 
He sung how some, chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall scattered down in pearly dew by night ; 
How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret streams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams. 
Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' ethereal plain. 
Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 
How some, whose parts a slight contexture show. 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 
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How put if spun in nlken tbreadJ, and clio^ 

EnUnj^ed is tba gnu in glew}r itriiigi ; 

How othen Uanp to Btonei. with rusLing sound 

FbU from their crystal quarriei to the ground ; 

How some are hud in trains, that idndled tlj, 

In hannlen firei by night, about the sky ; 

How aome in winds Idow with impetuous force. 

And cany ruin where they bend their course. 

While some consinre to form a gentle breeae. 

To &n the air, and play among the trees ; 

How anne, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud. 

Peat in the bowels of a frowning doud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven's bright towers were downwuds 

He sung how euth'a wide ball, at Jove's commanl. 
Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 
And how the soul of plants, in prison held. 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conceal'd, 
1111 with the ^nriog's warm beams, almost releas'l 
From the dull wei^t, with which it lay opprest. 
Its vigour qireads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth : 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vain. 
It only works and twists a stronger chain ; 
Urging its prison's sides to break a wsy. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis fbrc'd to stay ; 
Till, having fbrra'd its living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appArs. 
Hence t^ngs the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whoee stately trunk Berce storms can scarcely move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the aim its purple clusteis twine. 
Hence painted flowers the muling gardens bless, 
Both wiA theur &Bgnat sc«nt and gaudy dress. 
Hence the white lily in fUll beauty grows. 
Hence the Une violet, and Uudiing rose. 
He sung how ■oa-btuns brood apon the eanit. 
And in t)w ^dw hatch mch a numerous birth ; 
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Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 

Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 

How rain^ transform'd by this prolific power. 

Falls fix)m the clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the embryo's growth within the womb. 

And how the parts their various shapes assume ; 

With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought. 

From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 

That no part useless, none misplac'd we see. 

None are forgot, and more would monstrous be. 
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The brevity with which I am to write the account 
of Elijah Fenton, is not the effect of indifference 
or n^ligence. I have sought intelligence among 
his relations in his native country, but have not ob- 
tained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire, of 
an ancient family, whose estate was very consider- 
able ; but he was the youngest of eleven children, and 
being therefore necessarily destined to some lucrative 
employment, was sent first to school, and afterwards 
to Cambridge, but, with many other wise and vir- 
tuous men, who at that time of discord and debate 
consulted conscience, whether well or ill informed, 
more than interest, he doubted the legality of the 
government, and revising to qualify himself for pub- 
lic employment by the oaths required, left the uni- 
versity without a d^ee ; but I never heard that the 
enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to separation 
from the Church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of Nature, excluded from the r^ular 
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nodes of profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick 
up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous ; but it must 
be remembered that he kept his name unsullied/ and 
never suffered himself to be reduced, like too many 
cf the same sect, to mean arts and dishonourable 
diifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton, mentioned him 
with hcmoinr. 

The life that passes in penury must -necessarily 
pass in obscurity. It is impossible to trace Fentoa 
fiom jrear to year, or to discover what means he used 
&r his support He was a while secretary to Charles 
£arl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his young 
-mn, who afterwards mentioned him with great esteem 
told tenderness. He was at one time assistant in the 
school of Mr Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at another 
kept a school for himself at Sevenoaks in Kent, 
'irhich he brought into reputation ; but was persuaded 
to leave it (1710) by Mr St John, with promises of 
-a moj^e honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a N<m-juror, seem not to 
have been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great 
seal and affection the praises of Queen Anne, and 
• very willingly and liberally extolled the Duke of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height of 
his glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marlborough 
4ind his family by an d^iac Pastoral on the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, which could be prompted only by 
lespect or kindness: for neither the Duke nor Duchess 
desired the praise, or liked the cost of patronage. 

'The elegance of his . poetry entitled him to the 
itompany of the wits of his time, and the amiableness 
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of his manners mtde him loved wherever he was 
known. Of his friendship to Southern and Pope 
there are ksting monuments. 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that might 
have been of great advantage. Cra^s, whfen he was 
advanced to be secretary of state (about 1720), feel- 
ing his want of literature, desired Pope to. procure 
him an instructor, by whose hdp he might supply 
the deficiencies of his education. Pope recommended 
Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that he was seek- 
ing. There was now a prospect of ease and plenty, 
for Fenton had merit, and Craggs had generosity: 
but the small-pose suddenly put an end to the pleafljmg 
expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his Iliad, 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it seems, weary af 
translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he dis- 
tributed between Broome and Fenton: the books 
allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is observable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, which he had before 
translated into blank verse ; neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome. How the two as- 
sociates performed their parts is well known to the 
readers of poetry, who have never been able to dis- 
tinguish their books from those of Pope. 

In 172S was performed his tragedy of '' Mariamne;" 
to which Southern, at whose house it was written, is 
said to have contributed such hints as his theatrical 
experience supplied. When it was shewn to Gibber, 
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it was rejected by him, with the additional insolence 
of advising Fenton to engage himself in some em- 
ployment of honest labour, by which he might obtain 
that support which he could never hope from his 
poetry. The play was acted at the other theatre ; 
snd the brutal petulance of Gibber was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not shamed, by general applause. 
Fenton's profits are said to have amounted to near a 
thousand pounds, with which he discharged a debt 
contracted by his attendance at court. 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system 
of versification. ^^ Mariamne" is vnitten in lines of 
ten syllables, with few of those redundant termina- 
tions which the Drama not only admits, but requires, 
as more nearly approaching to real dialogue. The 
tenor of his verse is so uniform that it cannot be 
thought casual ; and yet upon what principle Jie so 
constructed it, is difficult to discover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifling occurrence. Fenton vras one day in the com- 
pany of Broome, his associate, and Ford, a clergyman, 
at that time too well known, whose abilities, instead 
of furnishing convivial merriment to the voluptuous 
and dissolute, might have enabled him to excel 
among the virtuous and the wise. They determined 
all to see ^^ The Merry Wives of Windsor,** which 
was acted that night; and Fenton, as a dramatic 
poet, took, them to the stage-door ; where the door- 
keeper inquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very necessary men, Ford, Broome, and 
Fenton. The name in the play, which Pope restored 
to Brook, was then Broome. 
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It WB8 perhaps after this play that he undertook to* 
levise the punctuation qf Milton's poems^ which» as 
the author neither wrote the Original copy nor cor- 
rected the press^ was supposed capaUe of amendment. 
To this edition he prefiied a short and elegant a&» 
count of Milton's life, written at once with tendemest 
and integrity. 

He published likewise (17S9) a very splendid edi* 
tibn of Waller, with notes often useful, (rfien enter- 
taining, but too much extended, by long quotationa 
from Clarendon; Illustrations drawn from a book so 
easily consulted, should be made by reference rather 
than transcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and {feasant. 
Th^ relict of Sir William Trumbull invited him, by 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her son ; whom 
ke first instructed at home^ and then attended ta 
Cambridge. The lady afterwards detained him with 
lier as the auditor of ker accounts. He often wan- 
dered to London, and amused himself with the con- 
Tersation of his friends. 

He died in 1790, at Easthampstead in Berkshire 
the seat of Lady Trumbull; and Pope, who had 
been always his friend^ honoured him with an epi- 
teph, of which he borrowed the two first lines firon 
Crashaw. 

Fenton was tall and bidky, inclined to corpulence, 
which he did not lessen by much exercise ; for he 
was Very sluggish and sedentary, rose late, and when 
he had risen, sat down to his books or papers. A 
woman that once waited on him in a lodging, told 
him, as she said, that he would ^^ lie a-bed, and be 
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'' fed with a spoon." This, however^ was not the 
worst that m%ht have been prognosticated ; for Pope 
flays, in his Letters, that ^ he died of indolence ;" 
but his immediate distemper was the gout 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is 
uniform : he was never named but with praise and 
fondness, as a man in 'the highest d^ree amiable and 
excellent. Such was the character given him by the 
Earl of Orrery, his pupil ; such is the testimony of 
Pope ; and such were the suffirages of all who could 
boast of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life, a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used, in the 
latter part of his time, to pay his relations in the 
country a yearly visit. At an entertainment made 
for the family by his elder brother, he observed, that 
one of his sisters, who had married unfortunately, 
was absent ; and found, upon inquiry, that distress 
had made her thought unworthy of invitation. As 
she was at no great distance, he refused to sit at the 
table till she was called, and, when she had taken her 
place, was careful to shew het particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. 
The ode to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments ;»but its greatest fault 
is its length. No poem should be long of which the 
purpose is only to strike the fsmcy, without enlighten- 
ing the understanding by precept, ratiocination, or 
narrative. A blaze first pleases, and then tires the 
sight. 

Of " Florelio" it is sufficient to say, that it is an 
occasional pastoral, which implies something neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comic nor serious. 
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The next ode is irregular^ and therefore defective. 
As the sentiments are pious, they cannot easily be 
new ; for what can be added to topics on which suc- 
cessive ages have been employed ! 

Of the ** Paraphrase on Isaiah'^ nothing very fa- 
Tourable can be said. Sublime and solemn praise 
gains little by a change to blank verse ; and the pa- 
raphrast has deserted his original, by admitting images 
not Asiatic, at least not Judaical : 

— Returning Peace, 
Dove-eyed^ and roVd in white^^-^- 

Of his petty poems some are very trifling, without 
any thing to be praised either in the thought or ex- 
pression. He is unlucky in his competitions; he 
tells the same idle tale with Congreve, and does.not 
tell it so welL He translates from Ovid the same 
epistle as Pope ; but 1 am afiraid not with equal hap- 
piness. 

To examine his performances one by one would be 
tedious. His translation from Homer into blank verse 
will find few readers, while another can be had in 
rhyme. The piece addressed to Lambarde is no dis- 
agreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; and his ode 
to the Lord Gk)wer was pronounced by Pope the next 
ode in the English language to Dryden's Cecilia. 
Fenton may be justly styled, an excellent versifier 
and a good poet. 
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Whatever I hare said of Fenton' is confirmed 
by Pope in a letter^ by whicb he communicated to 
Broome an account of his death. 

to 
The llevd. Mr; BROOME. 

At PuLHAM, near JEIarlestone 

Nor 
[By Beccles Bag.] Suffolke 

D'SIR, 

I INTENDED td wHte to yoti on this melancholy 
subject^ the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" came } 
but stay'd to have informed myself and you of y® cir<^ 
cumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a Gra^ 
dual Decay, tho so early in life, & was declining for 
5 or 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, the 
Gout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a Compli* 
cation first of Gross Humours, as he was naturally 
corpulent, not discharging themselves, as he used no 
sort of Exercise^ No man better bore y^ approaches 
of his Dissolution (as I am told) or with less ostenta- 
tion yielded up his Being. The great Modesty w^ 
you know was natural to him, and y^' great Contempt 
he had for all sorts of Vanity k Parade, never ap- 
peared more than in his last moments : He had a 
conscious Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, in 
feeling himself honest, true, & unpretending to more 
than was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that 
secret, yet sufficienti Contentment. 
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As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but few ; for this reason, he never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thought much of the Applause of men. 
I know an instance where he did his utmost to con- 
ceal his own merit that way ; and if we join to this 
his natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must expect 
little of this sort : at l^ist I hear of none except some 
few further remarks on Waller {w^ his cautious in- 
tegrity made him leave an order to be given to Mn 
Tonson) and perhaps, tho' 'tis many years since I saw 
it, a Translation of y^ first Book of Oppian. He had 
begun a Tragedy of Dion, but made small progress 
in it. 

As to his other Afiairs, he died poor, but honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p^ to 
Mt. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of respect^ 
Gratefulness, and mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw thig 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian 
and Philosophical character, in his Epitaph. There 
Truth may be spoken in a few words : as for Flourish^ 
& Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, such as love writing for writing 
sake, & w^ rather show their own Fine Farts j^ Re- 
port the valuable ones of any other man. So the 
Elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you bom my heart, on the loss of 
so worthy a man, and a friend to us both. Now he is 
gone, I must tell you he has done you many a good 
office, and set your character in the fairest light to 
some who either mistook you, or knew you not. I 
doubt not he has done the same foi^ nie. 
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Adieu : Let us love his meiiKMy^ and profit by his 
example. I am very sincerely 

D'SIR 

Your affectionate 
& real Servant 
Aug. 29. 1730. A. POPK 
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John Gay, descended from an old family that had 
been long in possession of the manor of * Goldworthy 
in Devonshire, was bom in 1688, at or near Barn* 
staple, where he was educated by Mr Luck, who 
taught the school of that town with good reputation, 
and, a little before he retired from it, published a 
volume of Latin and English verses. Under such a 
master he was likely to form a taste for poetry. Be- 
ing bom without prospect of hereditary riches, he was 
sent to London in his youth, and placed apprentice 
to a silk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degree of softness and dexterity he re- 
ceived and accommodated the ladies, as he probably 
took no delight in telling it, is not known. The re- 
port is, that he was soon weary of either the restraint 
or servility of his occupation, and easily persuaded his 
master to discharge him. 

The Duchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in- , 
flexible perseverance in her demand to be treated as 

* GMwarthtf does not appear in the Fillarc* 
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a Princess^ in 171S took Gay into Ijer service as se- 
cretary : by quitting a shop for such service he might 
gain leisure, but he certainly advanced little in the 
boast of independence. Of his leisure he made so 
good use, that he published next year a poem on 
** Rural Sports,'' and inscribed it to Mr Pope, who 
was then rising fast into reputation. Pope was plea- 
sed with the honour ; and when he became acquaint* 
ed with Gay, found such attractions in his manners 
and conversation, that he seema to have received him 
into his inmost confidence ; and a friendship was 
formed between them which lasted to their separation 
by death, without any known abatement on either 
part. Gay was the general favourite of the whole 
association of wits ; but they r^arded him as a play- 
fellow rather than a partner, and treated him with 
more fondness than respect. 

Next year he published " The Shepherd's Week,** 
six English pastorals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, such as it appears among the rustics 
in parts of England remote from London. Steele^ 
in some papers of The Guardian, had praised Am- 
brose Philips, as the Pastoral writer that yielded 
only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who 
had also published pastorals, not pleased to be over- . 
looked, drew up a comparison of his own compositions 
with those of Philips, in which he covertly gave him^ 
self the preference, while he seemed to disown it 
Not content with this, he is supposed to have incited * 
Gay to write " The Shepherd's Week," to shew, that 
if it be necessary to copy nature with minuteness, 
rural life must be exhibited such as grossness and ig- 
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iMxranoe have ma^e it So far the plan was reason- 
able ; but the Pastorals are introduced by a Proeme^ 
written with such imitation as they ooiild obtain, of 
obsolete language, and by consequence in a style that 
was never spoken nor written in any age or in any 
place. 

But the effect of reality and truth became con* 
spicuous, even when the intention was to shew thetn 
.^oveling and d^raded. These Pastorals became 
popular, and were read with delight as just repre- 
sentations of rural manners and occupations, by those 
who had no interest in the rivalry of the poets, nor 
knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 171S he brought a comedy called '' The Wife 
^ of Bath'' upon the stage, but it received no applause : 
be printed it, however, and seventeen years after^ 
having altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it 
more to the public taste, he offered it again to the^ 
town ; butj thoi^ he was flushed with the success 
^ the ^^ Beggar's Opera," had the mortification to see 
it again rejected. 

In the last year of Queen Anne's life, Gky was 
made secretary to the Earl of Clarendon, ambassador 
to the Court of Hanover. This was a station that 
naturally gave him hopes of kindness fircmi every 
i»rty ; but the Queen's death put an end to her fii* 
TOUTS, and he had dedicated his '** Shepherd's Week" 
to Bolingbroke, which Swift considered as the crime 
that obstructed all kindness from the House of Ha- 
nover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
which his office had given him to the notice of the 
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royal family. On the arriral of the Princess of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained so much fa* 
vour, that both the Prince and Princess went to see 
his ** What d'ye call it,** a kind of mock tragedy, in 
which the images were coinic, and the action grave ; 
80 that, as Pope relates, Mr Cromwell, who could not 
hear what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile the 
laughter of the audience with the solemnity of the 
scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but 
little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles that give 
pleasure by novdty, and was so much favoured by 
the audience, that aivy appeared against it in the 
form of criticism ; and Griffin, a playa:, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr Theobald, a man afterwards more re- 
markable, produced a pamphlet called '^ The Key to 
^ The What d'ye call it ;" which, says Gay, " calls 
^^ me a blockhead, and Mr Pope a knave.'' 

But Fortune has always been inconstant Not 
kmg afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertun 
the town with '' Three Hours after Marriage ;" a 
comedy written, as there is sufficient reason for be- 
lieving, by the joint assistance of Pope and Arbuth- 
not One purpose of it was to bring into contempt 
Dr Woodward the Fossilist, a man not really or 
justly contemptible. It had the &te which such out- 
rages deserve : the scene in whidi Woodward was 
direcUy and ^parentiy ridiculed, by the introduction 
of a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted the audience, 
and the performance was driven off the stage with 
general condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hopet 
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and deeply depressed when his hopes were disap- 
pointed. This is not the character of a hero ; but 
it may naturally imply something more generally 
^welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoever ig 
apt to hope good from others is diligent to please 
them ; but he that believes his powers strong enough 
to force their own way, commonly tries only to please 
himself. 

He had been dmple enough to imagine that those 
who laughed at the ** What d* ye call it^ would nuse 
the fortune of its author ; and, finding nothing done, 
sunk into dejection. His friends endeavoured to di- 
vert him. The Earl of Burlington sent him (1716) 
into Devonshire ; the year after, Mr Pulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year Lord Har- 
court invited him to his seat, where^ during his visit, 
the two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is 
particularly told in Pope's letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) 
hia Poems by subscription with such success, that he 
raised a thousand pounds ; and called his friends to 
a consultation, what use might be best made of it. 
Licwis, the steward of Lord Oxford, advised him to 
intrust it to the frmds, and live upon the interest ; 
Aibuthnot bade him to intrust it to Providence, and 
live upon the prindple ; Pope directed him, and was 
seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year had a present from 
young Craggs of some South-sea stock, and once sup- 
posed himself to be master of twenty thousand pounds. 
His friends persuaded him to sell his share : but he 
dreamed of dignity and splendour, and opuld not bear 
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to obstruct his. own fortune. He W2is then impor- 
tuned to sell as much as would purchase a hundred 
a year for life, ^ which," says Fenton, ** will make 
** you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of mutton 
'^ every day." This counsel was rejected : the profit 
and principal were lost ; and Gay sunk under the ca- 
lamity so low, that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends^ among whom Pope ap- 
pears to hare shewn particular tenderness, his health 
was restored ; and, returning to his studies, he wrote 
a tragedy called *^ The Captives," which he was in- 
vited to read before the Princess of Wales. When 
the hour came, he saw the Princess and her ladies 
all in expectation, and advancing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, 
and falling forwards threw down a weighty Japan 
screen. The Princess started^ the ladies screamed, 
and poor Gay, after all the disturbance, was still to 
jread his play^ 

The hte of '' The Captives," which was acted at 
Drury-Lane in 1723-4, I know not ; but he now 
thought himself in favour, and undertook (1726) to 
write a volume of Fables for the improvement of the 
'young Duke of Cumberland. For this he is said to 
have been promised a reward, which he had doubt- 
Jess magnified with all the wild expectations of in- 
digence and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and Princess became King 
and Queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but 
upon the settlement of the household he found him- 
self appointed gentleman usher to the Princess Louisa. 
By this offer he thought himself insulted, and sent 

TOL. X. n 
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s.meMlge to the Queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There seem to have been many machinations 
employed afterwards in his &vour ; and diligent court 
was paid to Mrs Howard, afterwards Countess oT 
Suffolk, who was much beloved by the King and 
Queen, to engage her interest for his promotion ; but 
solicitations, verses, and flatteries, were thrown away ; 
the lady heard themr and did nothing. 

All the pain whieh he suflTered frcmi the n^lectr 
WTr B» he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the 
Court, may be supposed to have been driven away hf 
Ae unexampled sucoess of *' The Beggar's Opera.*^ 
This play, written in ridicule of the musical Italian 
Srama, was first offered to Cibber and his brethren 
at JDrury.Lane, and n^ted; it being then carried 
to Rich, had the eflfect, as was ludicroudy said» of 
makkig Gay rich, and Rich gay^ 

0£ thia lucky piece, as the readei cannot but widi^ 
to know the original and progress, I have inserted 
llie relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 
'< Dr Swift had been observing once to Mr Gay,, 
*** what an odd pretty sort of a thing a Neii^te Pas- 
toral might make. Gay was inclined to try at such 
a thing for some time ; but afterwards thought it 
^ would be better to write a comedy on the same 
^ plan. This was what gave rise to * The Beggar'^ 
*^ Opera.' He began on it ; and when first he men^ 
'^ tioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like 
** the project. As he carried it on, he shewed what 
^ he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave 
** a correction, or a word or two of advice ; but it was 
^ wholly of his own writing.— -When it was done. 
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neither of us thought it would succeed. We shew- 
ed it to Congrere ; who, afta* reading it over, tu&d, 
it would eitlier take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly. — ^We were all at the first night of it» 
in great uncertainty of the event ; till we were very 
much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, ' It will do- 
it must do ! I see it in the eyes of them/ Thit 
^ was a good while before the first act was over^ and 
^ ao gave us ease soon; for that Duke (besides hit 
^ own good taste) has a particular knack, as any one 
^ now living, in discovering the taste of the pnblie. 
^ He was quite right in this, as usual ; the good-na- 
^ tmreof the audience appeared stronger and stronger 
^ every act, and ended in a clamour of applause."* 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 
^Dunciad.'* 

^ This pece was received with greater applause 
^ than was ever known. Besides being acted in Lon- 
^ don sixty-three days without interruption, and re* 
^ newed the next season with equal aj^lausd, it spread 
** into all the great towns of England ; was played in 
^ many places to die thirtieth and fortieth time ; at 
^ Bath and Bristol fifty, &c. It made its jHrogress in* 
^ to Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was pe&- 
^ fbnned twenty-four days successively. The ladies 
** carried about with them the favourite songs of it ia 
^ fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. 
^' The ftoie of it was not confined to the author only^ 
^ The person who acted Polly, till then obscure, lie* 
^ came all at once the favourite of the town ; her 
^ pictures were engraved^ and sold in great nunbsn; 
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** her life written, books of letters and verses to her 
** published, and pamphlets made even of her sayings 
** and jests. Furthermore, it drove out of England 
'* (for that season) the Italian Opera, which had car- 
** ried all before it for ten years," 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the re- 
ception was difierent, according to the different opi- 
nion of its readers. Swift commended it for the ex- 
cellence of its mcN-ality, as a piece that *' placed all 
^ kinds of vice in the strongest and most odious 
^ light ;" but others, and among them Dr Herring, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury^ censured it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dismissing 
him at last unpunished. It has been even said, that, 
after the exhibition of " The Beggar's Opera," the 
gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpose, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived^ with- 
out more speculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen and house- 
breakers seldom frequent the play-house, or mingle 
in any el^ant diversion ; nor is it possible for any 
one to im^ne that he may rob with safety, because 
he sees Macheath reprieved upon the stage. 

This objection, however, or some other rather po- 
litical than moral, obtained such prevalence, that 
when Gay produced a second part under the name 
of " Polly,*' it was prohibited by the Lord Chamber- 
lain ; and he was forced to recompense his repulse by 
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a subscription, which is said to have been so liberally 
bestowed, that what he called oppression ended in 
profit The publication was so much favoured, that 
though the first part gained him four hundred pounds, 
near thrice as much was the profit of the second. 

He received yet another recompenoe for this sup- 
posed hardship, in the affectionate attention of the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensbary, into whose house 
he was taken, and with whom he passed the remain^ 
ing part of his life. The Duke, considering his want 
of economy, uBdertook the management of his nnh 
ney, and gave it to him as he wanted it But it is 
supposed that the discountenance of the Court sunk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more discontent 
than the applauses or tenderness of his friends could 
overpower. He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual colic, and languished, though with many in- 
tervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit at 
last seized him, and hurried him to the grave, as Ar« 
buthnot reported, with more precipitance than he had 
ever known. He died on the fourth of December, 
1732, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
letter, which brought an account of his death to Swift, 
was laid by for some days unopened, because when 
he received it he was imprest with the preconception 
of some misfortune. 

After his death, was published a second volume of 
Fables, more political than the former. His opera of 
'' Achilles" was acted, and the profits were given to 
two widow sisters, who inherited what he left, as his 
lawful heirs, for he died without a will, though he 
had gathered three thousand pounds. There hav^ 
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flppetred likewise under his name a comedy call- 
ed '' The Diitrest Wife," and <" The Reheanal at 
^ Gotham," a piece of humonr. 

The eharacter ^ven him by Pope is this ; that 
^ he was a natural man, without design, who spoke 
^ what he thouf^t, tod just as he thoi^ht it ;" and 
that ^ he was of a timid temper, and fearliil of prm^ 
^ ofience to the Great;" ** which cantion, hs^fevvr/* 
aays Popc^ ^ was of no avsdl*'* 

As a poet, he cannot be rated Tcry high. Hewas^ 
M I once heard a female critic remark, ** of a kiwer 
" order." He had not in any great degree the num^ 
dhiniar^ the dignity ci genius. Much howerer must 
be allowed to the author of a new species of compo^ 
tttion, though it be not of the highest kind. We 
owe to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode of comedy 
which at first was supposed to delight only by its no- 
velty, but has now by the experience of half a centu- 
ry been found so well accommodated to the disposi- 
tion of a popidar audience, that it is likely to keep 
long possession of the stage. Whether this new 
Arama was the product of judgment or of luck, the 
praise of it must be given to the inventor ; and there 
are many wntars read with more reverence, to whom 
anch merit of originality cannot be attributed. 

His first performance, the *^ Rural Spcnrts," is sudi 
as was easily planned and ezecttted;-it is never con- 
temptible, nor ever excellent ** The Fan" is one 
of those mjrthdogical fictions whidi antiquity delivers 
leafly to the hand, but which, like other things that 
iie open to every one's use, are of little value. The 
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attentimi naturally retires bom a new tale of Venu8» 
Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables seem to have been a &TOurite work*; 
for, having published one volume, he left another be- 
hind him. Of this kind of Fables, the authors do 
not appear to have formed any distinct or settled 
notion. Fhasdrus evidently confounds them with 
Tales; and Gay both with Tales and Allq;orical 
Prosopopoeias. A Fable, or Apologue, such as ia 
now under oonsideration, seems to be, in its genuine 
state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
wmetimes inanimate, arbores loquuniur, nan tanUum 
fera^ are, for Uie purpose of moral instruction, feign- 
ed to act and speak with human interests and pas- 
•iona. To this description the compositions of Gay 
do not^dways conform. For a Fable he gives now 
and then a Tale, or an abstracted Allegory ; and 
£rom some;, by whatever naipe they may be called, it 
"wUl be difficult to extract any moral principle. They 
are, however, told idth liveliness ; the verniication ia 
'Smooth ; and the diction, though now and then a litde 
^xmstrained by the measure or die rhyme, is generally 
liappy. 

To "^ Trivia" may be idlowed all that it damn; it 
is sprighUyy various, and pleasant. The subject ia 
^f that kind which Gay was by nature ^lalified to 
adorn; yet some of his decorations may be justly 
wished mway. An honest blacksmith might hate 
dsiie for Patty what is perfixmed by Vnlcan. The 
sqppearance of Cloadna is nauseous ;and superfluous ; 
• shoe-boy could have been petduced by the casual 
cdialntatioii of mere mortals. HoraccTs rule is bro« 
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ken in both cases ; there is no dignu^ vindke nodus^ 
no difficulty that required any supernatural interpo- 
sition. A patten may be made by the hammer of a 
mortal ; and a bastard may be dropped by a human 
strumpet. On great occasions, and on smaU, the 
mind is repelled by useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little Poems the public judgment seems to 
be right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor totally 
despised. The story of the Apparition is borrowed 
from one of the tales of Poggio. Those that please 
least are the pieces to which Gulliver gave occasion ; 
fi>r who can much delight in the echo of an unnatu- 
ral fiction ? 

•* Dione" is a counterpart to " Amynta,"* and ^* Pas- 
<< tor Fido/' and other trifles of the same kibd, easily 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What the Ita* 
lians call comedies from a happy conclusionf. Gay calls 
is tragedy from a mournful event ; but the ' style of 
the. Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There 
is son^ething in the poetical '^ Arcadia" so remote 
from known reality and speculative possibility, that 
ve can neyer support its representation through a 
long work. A Pastoral of a hundred lines may be 
endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, and 
myrtle bowers, and purling rivulets, through five 
ci)cts ? Such scenes please Barbarians in the dawn of 
literature, and children in the dawn of life ; but will 
be for the most part thrown away,as men growwise. 
and nfttions grow lewied« 
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Of George Granville, or, as others writer 
'^Greenville, or Grenvilley afterwards Lord Lansdowne 
of Bideford, in the county of Devon, less is known 
than his name and high rank might give reason to 
expect. He was bom about 1667» the son of Ber- 
nard Greenville, who was entrusted by Monk with 
the most private transactions of the Restoration, an^ 
the grandson- of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died in 
the king's cause, at the battle of Lansdowne. 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
William Ellis ; and his progress was such, that be- 
fore the a^e of twelve he was sent to Cambridge^ 
where he pronounced a copy of his own verses to the 
Princess Mary d'Este of Modena, then Duchess of 
York, when she visited the university. 

At the accession of King James, being now at 
eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 
addressed the new monarch in three short pieces, of 
which the first is profane, and the two others such as 
a boy might be expected to produce ; but be wa« 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was pleased 
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to find himself imitated in six lines, which, though 
they begin with nonsense and end with dulness, ex- 
cited in the young author a rapture of acknowledge- 
ment, 

In numbers tudi as Waller's self might use. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the Earl of Peterborough, upon his accom- 
pUshment of the Duke of York's marriage with the 
Princess of Modena, whose charms appear to have 
gained a strong prevaleiice over his imagination^ and 
upon whom nothing ever has been chaiged but tm* 
l^mdent piety, an intemperate and misguided aeal fif 
the propagation of Popery. 

However faithfid Granville Hught have been to the 
Kmg, ixt however enamoured of the QjueeBt h^ has 
left no reason for suj^oiiiig that he approved either 
the artifices or the violenoe with which the King^s 
feligion was insinuated or obtruded. He endeavour- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to theChurcL 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a sufiident proof, in the letter which he 
wrote to his &ther about a month befiire the Prince 
of Orange landed 

"" Mar, near Doncaster, Oct 6. 168& 
^^ To the honourable Mr Barnard Grvi^vilky at the 

<' Earl of Bathe's, St James's. . 
"Sir, 
**' Your having no prospect of obtaining a Com* 
<< mission for m^ can no way alter or cod my desire 
^^ at thia important juncture to venture my life, in 
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** tome manner or other^ for my Song and my Ccim- 
••try. 

^ I caimot bear liying under the reproadi rflyhig 
^obscure and idle in a eountry retirement, when 
<< every man who has the least sense of honour should 
^ be preparing for the field. 

^* You may remember. Sir, with what reluctance 
'< I submitted to your commands upon Monmouth's 
^ rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 

you to permit me to leave the Academy : I was 

too young to be hazarded; but, give me leave to 

say, it is gliurious at any age to die for one's ooun- 
*^'try ; and the sooner, the nobler the sacrifice. 

*' I am now older by three years. My unde Bathe 
^ was not so dd when he was left among the slain at 
^ the battle of Newbury ; nor you yourself. Sir, when 

you made your escape from your tutors, to join 

your brother at the defence of Sdlly. 

The same cause has now come round about again. 
^* The King has been misled ; let those who have 
^ misled him be answerable for it Nobody can de- 
^^ ny but he is sacred in his own person ; and it ip 
^' every honest man's duty to defend it 

** You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
<< HoUandars are rash enough to make such an at« 
^ tempt ; but, be that as it will, I b^ leave to insist 
^ upon it, that I may be presented to his Majesty, 
^ af one whose utmost amUtion it is to devote his Me 
^ to his service, and my country's, after the example 
^ of all my ancestors. 

^ The gentry assembled *t York, to agree upon 
^ the dMice of representatifes for the county, havt 
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^^ prepared an addresfli^ to assure hi^ Majesty they are 
^* ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for him 
^ upon this and all other occasions ; but at the same 
^ time they humbly beseech him to give them such 
** magistrates as may be agreeable to the laws of the 
** land ; for, at present, there is no authority to which 
^ they can legally submit. 

^ They have been beating up &r volunteers at 
^ York, and the towns adjacent, to supply the regi- 
ments at Hull ; but nobody will list 

By what I can hear, every body wishes well to 
'* the King ; but they would be glad his ministers 
were hanged. 

The winds continue so contrary, that no landing 
^^ can be so soon as was apprehended ; therefore I may 
hope, with your leave and assistance, to be in readi- 
^' ness before any action can begin, I beseech you, 
^ Sir, most humbly and most earnestly to add this 
« one act of indulgence more to so many other testi- 
^^ monies which I have constantly received of your 
^ goodness ; and be pleased to believe me always^ 
** with the utmost duty and submission, Sir^ 

" Your most dutiful son, 

*^ and most obedient servant, 
^' Gfio. Granvili^e/* 
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Through the whole reign of King William he is 
supposed to have lived in literary retirement, and in- 
deed had for some time few other pleasures but those 
of study in his power. He was, as the biographers 
observe, the younger son of a younger brother ; a 
^epomin^tion b^ which our ancestors proverbially ^* 
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preftsed the lowest state of penury and dependence. 
He is said, however, to have preserved himself at this 
time from disgrace and difficulties by (economy, which 
he forgot or neglected in life more advanced, and in 
better fortune^ 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
Countess of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with 
so much ardour by the name of Mira. He wrote 
verses to her before he was three-and-twenty, and 
may be forgiven if he r^arded the face more thaa 
the mind. Poets are sometimes in too much haste 
to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that 
he composed his dramatic pieces, ** The She Gal- 
lants** (acted 1696), which he revised and called 
•* Once a Lover, and always a Lover f " The Jew 
of Venice,'* altered from Shakespeare's " Merchant 
of Venice" (1698) ; " Heroic Love," a tragedy 
(1701); "The British Enchanters" (1706), a dra- 
matic poem ; and ^* Peleus and Thetis/' a masque^ 
written to accompany ** The Jew of Venice." 

The comedies, which he has not printed in hig 
own edition of his works, I never saw ; " Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover," is said to be in a great 
degree indecent and gross. Granville coidd not ad<f 
mire without bigotry ; he copied the wrong as well 
as the right from his masters, and may be supposed 
to have learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he 
learned mythology from Waller. 

In his " Jew of Venice," as Rowc remarks, the 
character of Shylock is made comic, and we are 
prompted to laughter instead of detestation. 
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It is erident that ** Heroic Love" was written, and 
presented on the stage, befin:e the death of Dryden« 
It is a mythohigical tragedy, upon the love <^ Aga- 
memnon and Chryseis, and therefore easily sunk into 
neglect, though praised in verse by Dryden, and in 
prose by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wise Ulysses with diis 
iqpeech: 

Fate holds the stringt, and men like children more 
But as thej 'xe led ; suooen is from above. 

At the accession of Queen Anne, having his for- 
tone improved by bequests from his faAer, and his 
vnde the Earl of Bath, he was chosen into Farlia* 
neht for Fowey. He soon after engaged in a joint 
translation of the ^ Invectives against Philip,*' with 
a design, surely weak and puerile, of turning tiie 
thunder of Demosthenes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate againaug- 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother. Sir 
Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the go- 
vemment of Barbadoes, died at sea. He continued 
to serve in Parliament ; and in the ninth year of 
Queen Anne was chosen knight of the shire for 
Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the ministry (1710), 
he was made secretary at war, in the place of Mr 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers in a day, Mr Granville became Lonl Lands- 
downe Baron Bidefbrd, by a promotion justly remark* 
ed to be not invidious^ because he was the heir of a 
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fitmily in wbicb two peerages, that of the Earl of 
Bath and Lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately 
become extinct Being now high in the queen's fii- 
Tour, he (1712) was appofated comptroller of the 
household, and a privy counsellor ; and to his other 
honours was added the dedication of Pope's Windsor 
ParuL He was advanced next year to be trea- 
surer of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title; for 
at the accession of King Creorge his place was given 
to the Earl of Cholmondeley, and he was persecuted 
with the rest of his party. Having protested against 
the bill for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he 
was, after the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sept. 
36, 1715, as a suspected roan, and confined in the 
Tower till Feb. 8, 17179 when he was at last released, 
and restored to his seat in Parliament ; where (1719) 
he made a very ardent and animated speech agunst 
the repeal of the Bill to prevent Occasional Confor- 
mity, which, however, though it was then printed, 
he has not inserted into his works. 

Sometime afterwards (about 1722,) being perhaps 
embarrassed by his profusion, he went into foreign 
countries, with the usual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this state of leisure and retirement, he 
received the first volume of Burnet's History, of which 
he cannot be supposed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himself able to de- 
tect some particular falsehoods. He therefore imder- 
took the vindication of General Monk ftom some 
calumnies of Dr Burnet, and some misrepresentations 
of Mr Echard. This was answered civdly by Mr 
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Thomas Bamet and Oldmixon ; and more roughly 
by Dr Colbatch. 

His other historical performance is a defence of his 
telation Sir Bichard Grcfepnlle, whom Lord Claren- 
don has shewn in a form very unamiaUy. So mudi' 
is urged in this apology to justify many actions that 
have been represented as culpable, and tp palliate 
the rest, that the reader is reconciled for tiie greater 
part ; and it is made Very probable that Clarendon 
was by personal enmity disposed to think the worst 
of Greenville, as Greenville was also very willing to 
think the worst of Clarendon. These pieces were 
published at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and 
enjoy his reputation, he published (1732) a very beau- 
tiful and splendid edition of his works, in which he 
omitted what he disapproved, and enlarged what 
seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received 
by Queen Caroline ; to whom and to the Princess 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical 
labours^ 

He died in Hanover-square, Jan. SO, 1735, having 
a few days before buried his wife^ the Lady Anne 
Villiers, widow to Mr Thynne, by whom he had four 
daughters, but no son. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation from 
their works ; but there are works which owe their re- 
putation to the character of the writer. The public 
sometimes has its favourites, whom it rewards for one 
species of excellence with the honours due to another. 
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Fmn Inm mhmt we WHateoce ton hit hofiAcmM we 
do net wilMngly nitUbold the pndee of geniM; e 
auui of exaked merit beecmes at onoe mn ecoompliab* 
ed writer, at a beaafy findt ao gieat difficcdtgr in 
poiifiip for a vnt 

Granville was a man iUustrioiia by hif biiiht eifdi 
Aerefbie attracted notioe; sinee he iaby Ptfe styled 
^ tihe polite^"* he must be supposed degant in |tte 
manner^ and genevaUy lored ; he was in times of 
eontest and turbulenee steady to his party, and Am 
tained that esteem whidi is always conferred upe^ 
flmmess and eensistency. With those adTantageik 
having leaned die art of versifying, he dedboeA 
Inmeslf a poet; and his daim to the lauid was alf 

But by a critic of a later generation, wbetslna sqp 
his book mtiiout any fiivourable prejudices, tiie psaise 
dready received will be tiiougfat suffident ; for his 
wm^ do not shew him to have had much comprehend 
sion fiom nature, or illumination from leamiiq^. I(e 
seeitis to have had no ambition aho?B the imitatioai 
of Waller, of whom he has copied the fiinlts, and 
very little more. He is for ever amusing hims^ 
witb the puerilities of mythology ; his king is Jupi* 
ter, who, if the queen brings no children, 4um a barren 
Juna The queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva. His poem on the Duchess of Graf- 
ton's law-suit, after having rattied a while with June 
and Pallas^ Man and Alddes, Cassicqpe, Niobe, and 
Ae Ftopetides, Hercules, Minos, and Rhadaman- 
tiius, at last condudes its fUIy wi& profi 
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His rerses to Mira, which are most frequently: 
mentionedt have little in them of eithar art or na- 
ture, of the sentiments of a lover, or the language of 
a poet : there may he found, now and then, a happier 
effort ; but they are commonly feeble and unafieet^; 
iiog, or forced and extravagant 

His little pieces are seldom either sprightly or 
di^antv either keen or weighty. They are trifles 
ikritten by idleness, and published by vanity. But . 
hiii^ Prologues and Epilogues have a just claim to* 
praise..- ..'■.•»' 

,^ The ^Pfi^iress of Beauty*' seems* one of: his most 
daborate pieces^ and is not deficient in splendour and 
gidety ; but the merit of original thought is wantingj 
Its highest praise is the spirit with which he oele?( 
hrates King James's consort^ when she was a queen 
no longer. 

. The '' Essay on unnatural Tlights in Poetry'' i» 
not inelegant nor injudicious, and has something of 
vigour bqmid most of his other performances: hit 
precepts are just, and his cautions proper; tibeyare. 
ikideed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty is to 
be expected only in the ornaments and illustrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable 
and instructive notes. 

The Masque of ^ Peleus and Thetis" has here and 
there* a pretty line ; but it is not always melodious^ 
and the conclusion is wretched 

In his ^ British Enchanters" he has bidden defi* 
ance to all chronology, by confounding the inconsist- 
ent manners of diflSmnt ages; but the dialogue haa 
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<rf1ten the air of Dryden's rhyming plays ; and his 
songs are lively, though not very correct. This is, I 
think, far the best of his works ; for, if it has many 
firnlts, it has likewise passages which are at least 
pretty, though they do not rise to any high degree of 
excellence. 
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YALDEN. 



Thomas Yalden, the sixth son of Mr John Yal- 
den, of Sussex, was bom in the* city of Exeter in 
1671 • Having been educated in the grammar-school 
belonging to Magdalen CoII^ in Oxford, he was in 
1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of 
Magdalen HaU under the tuition of Josiah Pullen^ 
a man whose name is still remembered in the Uni* 
mrity. He became next year one of the scholars of 
Magdalen College, where he was distinguished by a 
lucky acadent. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declama- 
tion : and Dr Hough, the president, happening to 
attend, thought the composition too good to be the 
ipeaker's. Some time after, the doctor finding him 
» litde irr^nlarly busy in the library, set him an ex* 
erdse for punishment; and that he might not be 
deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, 
as it happened, had been lately reading on the "sub« 
ject given, and produced with little difficulty a com- 
position which so pleased the president, that he told 
kim his fonner suspidom^ and promised to favour 
kirn. 
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> AttKtmg luf fiontealporariai in ike eolkge wuia 
Jlddiion and Sacheverell» moi who fvere in thoiQ 
times fnencbt and wiiaboth adopted YaUen totbdr 
isktimncf. Yalden continued^ tliroaghout Ins lifi% ti 
tliink as probably he thought at fint, yet did not 
forftit tiie fiicndship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by King WiDiam, Yal- 
den made an ode. Tkete never was any reign auxt 
cdehrated by the poets dian that of Williaaif who 
had werf JiUle tegaxd for song himself but hap* 
pened to employ ministeia who pleased themselTCi 
with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mentJon is made in a hmnococK psMi 
of that tine, called ""The <h£aiA Lanreatr in 
whieh, after many daims had been made and ngeotf 
ed, Yalden is repr esente d as demanding the laurel 
and as being called to his tnal» instead of reeeivinf 
n reward* 

nis csRDie ^mM'fbt jnonoig s ttum la tcek^ 

Aad pmeafeb^ bk tkflft to the Idng ; 
Tim tot mis s trick aot uno— mon wr ■owc^ 

But tbe last WM in iav^ident ihiiig: 
Yet what he hat ttol'ii wgi ao Uttle woriL irteaBng, 

lliey fivgare hSm the chmifge sad ooat ; 
Hai ht ta'en iHa rtula ofct as ha toric it isiaosiBeaUflj^ 

Thcj had ^'d Urn hat ten-pence at moit. 

The poot wiiaai he was diaigod widi ssbUng was 
4}ongKra» 

He waote eastfier poem on the death of the DalDe 
<tf€Heuesster> 

in 11«e he becamelelowof theooOegpp} andnsodt 
yeatr eaiAcring iste oiileny was piessutoJ by the <S0- 
4iilf iiiA • IMit !■ Wviiidalrfn^ iNrfilM* will 
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the fellowiliip, and chosen lectaier^of moral philoao- 
phy, a Tery honouraUe offiee. 

On the accession of Queen Anne he wrote ano- 
ther poem ;. and is said, by the author of the ^ Bio- 
graphia," to have declared himself of the party wfatf 
had the honourable distinction of High-churdmicB. 
' • It 1706 he was received into the £EimiIy of the 
Dnke of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in 
divinity, and soon after resigned his fellowship and 
lecture ; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
coU^ a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and Cleanville ; 
two adjoining towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; 
and had the prebends, or sinecures, of Deans, Haina, 
and Pendles, in Devonshire. He had before been 
chosen, in 1698» preadier of Bridewell Hospital, upon 
the resignation of Dr Atterbibry. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about At- 
terbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy; 
and Dr Yalden, hayiu^ some acquaintance with the 
bishop, and being f)»miUa^ly conversant with Kelly 
his secretary, fell imder suspicion^ and was taken into 
custody. '' 

Upon his examination he was ohaiged with a dan« 
gerous correspondence with Kelly. The correspond* 
ence he acknowledged ; but mfdntained thai it had 
no treasonable tendency. His papers were iselaed ; 
hnt nothing was found that toiild Ji a ctfane Upon 
him, except two worda in his:pockelhhook, rtkormigk- 
paced doOrme. Thib (BxprMsion the itnaginatim of 
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]u8 examineos hi^ impregnated with tieaaoii, ind tbis 
doctor was enjoined io explain. Tlius, pressed, he. 
UHd theoL that the words had hdn. unheeded in. his 
ptfcket^book from the time of Queen Anne, and that 
he Yiras ashamed to give an account of iheiti ; but .the 
troth was, that he had gratified his cuHoiiity one tlay^ 
by. hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and ihose 
voids w^e«a.memori8il hint ofajremarkable^ienteiioe 
by which. he warned his congr^ation to-*' b^waie 
.'' ef: thorough-paced doctrine, *' that doctrine whiclv 
<< coming in at one .ear, paces through the^h^ad, iind 
** goes out at the other." 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his .papers, 
and no evidence arising against him, he was set at 
liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of his character 
attained high dignities in the Church ; but he still 
retained the friendship, and frequented the conversa- 
tion, of a very iiumerous and splendid set of acquaint- 
ance. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of 
his age. 

Of his poemif, many are of that Irn^fular kind, 
which, wiien he formed his poetical character, was 
supposed to be Pindaric. Having feied his atten- 
tibh on Gowley as a model, he has attempted in some 
sort to rival him, and has Written a '^ Hymn to Dark- 
neM^* evidentlyat a eounter-part to-CowIey^^ Hymn 
to Light" 

This h^n seelns to be his best performance, and 

vi%/fi»r the most pvt» imagined with gieat vigov, 

.and:WpressQdwith,greajk propriety. I wiU not tnm- 

acribe it The seven first sjbuuias.are good; fni^ the 



Aitd, fMfftl^ Md levwtfa, we lh» iMt; tiie tfglriili 
MUBk to invd?^ a Mrtradictkm ; the teiidi li «» 
foidtelj iMttiMd; l2ie tfairtoeittli^ fiawttetfitli, imd 
fftMBth^ are partly mythaiogteal, mi pittly mK* 
gieiu^ and thtorfotoe not raitalile to ttnAk (Btber; te 
migfat better bave niiide the wht^ laeKly phttiei 

VMyhe ilta^ected» dmigfa hardly eonvicted^ of havhkg 
«biiMlted Ae Sfymnus €ul Vmbvtm <^ fFmoemip 
hk the (Uth ttaaMp whidi anweto Ib edtne sort tb 
thete 



Hh too pneest nocttfrnu numine 
nfi^6 vtts euui'v noris dat spudttii fignrii^ 
Maneique ezdtas medios ululaie per agios 
fUb Hbclenif el quortu notat eoapkce peoftleii 

jA^ «(|(ldB, at the celB^^ 

fik too aeniiim tedudit ooipODre toto 
tbod nnmenoii jtxgl ft^tentSalMfik k^, 
Bfgo ala pbtlftm<im iBiiziil cdQipi^ MiluM 
Haae xemm mdlem suprema abaumpferit hmm 
Ipia leres dneies nube amplectetur opact» 
£l priioo imperio ninus dominabitiir umbIu* 

Hk ^ Hyam to l4ghr ie aot«qual to the oAer. 
Be aeema to AuJl that Aere is aa Eatt alwolttte aad 
^ootive where the Mormag riaet^ 

In ihe hwt rtaiiaa» hajving aaentieaed the auddMi 
eruption of new-oreated light» he tayi^ 

Anidle ihi Ahalgh<y woad^sae ilooA» 

He ought to have «em«e(bere% tfiat finftite Kieir- 
4edge du never ii»Mideir. jAll«tiMler1itiieeiftek^ 
Hofdlty iipuii fgnoMBou 
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0( hii other peemi it if nffideiit to mj. that they 
dmcrrc peniMl, though they are not alwayi exactly 
poliihed« though the rhymes an snnetimes very ill 
MKted, and though hit halU aeem rather the omi»- 
MU oC i<llf!qf#f than thg nwligCTdtin (^ enthu* 
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TICKELL. 



TThomas Tickeli^ the son of the Reverend Richard 
Tickell, was bom in 1 686 at Bridekirk, in Cumber- 
land ; and in April 1701 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford ; in 1708 he was made Master of 
Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was chosen Fellow ; 
for which, as he did not comply with the statutes by 
takmg orders, he obtained a dispensation from the 
Crown. He held his fellowship till 17S6, and then 
▼acated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their lives in closets ; he entered early into the 
world, and was long busy in public afiairs ; in which 
he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, 
whose notice he is said to have gained by his verses 
in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard ; for they contain some of the most ele^ 
gant encomiastic strains ; and, among the innumer- 
able poems of the same kind, it will be hard to find 
one with which they need to fear a comparison. It 
may deserve observatioD^ that, when Pope wrote long 
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afterwards in praise of Addison, he has copied^ a|; 
least has resembkd, Tickell. 
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Let joy ialute &ir RoflamondaTs shade. 
And wroaths of mjrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she roves. 
And hears and teils the story of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their &te, 

. Since Love, which made them wret^ed, made them great 

' Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan. 
Which gain'd a Viigil and an Addison. 

TiCKfeLL. 

Then future ages with delig}it shall see 
' hdw Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
Ot in finr series laurel'd baiicb ht shown, 
A. Viigil fthcs^ and here aa Addison. Form. 



He produced another piece of .the same kind at the 
appfearanee 4£ Cato^ with • equal sluU; but not: 'equal 
hi^piness. 

Whoi the ministers of QueeH Anne were nego- 
tiating with France, Tickell published ^* The Ptoa- 
^ pect of Peaee^" a poem, of whieh the^tendency was 
to reclaim the nation . fr<mi the pride of conquest to 
the {Measures /of tranquiUity. How far Tidcell, whom 
rSwift afteiwaids menti<Nked as Whiggissimus, had 
then conneoted himself with aluy party, I know not ; 
this poem' deitaiidy did not flsltt^ the .practioea, or 
^prcnnote thd opinioui^ of the nicvi by whim he Was 
afterwards befriended. 

u: Mr Addison, hovTevelr he hated the men then in 

-poMVf suffered his ftieadiihip to preyail ovcar his puh- 

Jioii^pirlt, and gave in the Spectator sudi |^?idseiaf 

TickcU'a :p0Mn, that when; afikcr having long jfiihed 
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to p^nuie it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought ik 
vnequal to the honours which it had reoeived» and 
ftund it a piece to he approved rather than admired. 
But the hope exdted hy a woHl of geniua, heing ge- 
neral and indeftnite, is rardy gratified. It was read 
at that time with so mudi favour^ that ax editiona 
were sold. 

At the arrival of Sing George, he sang ^ The 
Royal Fhigress f whidi, hdng inserted in the Spec- 
tator, is well known ; and of which it is just to say^ 
that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical inddent of most importance in Tick- 
dfs life was his publication of the first book of the 
niad, as trandated l^faixnieli^ an apparent oppodtiaa 
to Pope's Homet; of which the first part made ita 
•ntranoe isto t&e world at ike umt time. 

AddBiim dedaied that tfit rivml v«rnM8 were b^ 
good ; but that Tidiell's was the best that evw w«a 
made ; and with Addison, the wits, his adherents 
and followers, wine oertain to concur. Pope does not 
appear to have been nmdi &mayed ; ^for,^sayshe, 
^ I hare the fown^ that is, the mob on my dde/* 
Sat he remarks, ^ tlwt k is common for the smaller 
^ party to make up na diligence what they want in 
^ irambevs ; hi «|ip€ais io the peoplo aa his proper 
<* judges; ftnd, if tiMy are not isdlied to eondfttti 
^fiim^.he is in littk woe about the high4lyei« lit 
^ Button's." 

Pi^ did not long lididc AASmm aa impMrtial 
judge; fgrheeonsidetedhim aa the writer 4yf Tick- 
^SitMvemm. The i w ao n a for ha l Oip ieiaa I nffl M^ 
•tmXfy Mmsttlbo fton Mr Bprnoifn CiBeetmi. 
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^ There had been a ooldness (said Mr Pope) be- 
^ tfreen Mr AddiMm and me for some time ; and 
^ we had not, been in company together, fx a good 
^ while, any wha:e bnt at Button'e coflfee-houae, where 
^ I used to see him ahnort erery day.-^On hia meet- 
^ ing me there, one day in particidar, he took me 
* aside, and said he should be glad to dine with me, 
^ at andi a tavern, if I staid till ihose people were 
^ gcme (Budgell and Phifips). We went aoooiding- 
^ ly ; and after dinner Mr Addison said, * That he 
^ had wanted for some time to talk with me ; that 
^ his friend Tickell had fonnerly, whilst at Oxford, 
^ translated fhe first boc^ of the Iliad ; that be de- 
^ ngned to print it, and had desired him to look it 
^0ver ; that he must therefore b^ that I would not 
^ desire him to look over my first book, because, if 
^ he did, it would have the air of double-dealing.' 
^ I assured him that I did not at all take it ill of 
^ Mr Tickell that he was gmng to publish his trans- 
^lation; Aat he certainly had as much right to 
** translate any author as myself; and that publish- 
^ ing both was entering on a fair stage. I then add- 
^ ed, that I would not desire him to look over my 
^ first book of the Diad, because he had looked over 
^ Mr Tickell's ; btit could wish to have the benefit 
^ of lus observations on the second, which I had then 
^ finished, and which Mr Tickell had not touched 
^ upon. Accordingly I sent him the second book 
** the next morning ; and Mr Addison a few days 
^ after returned it, with very high oommendaticms. 
^ Soon after it was generally known that Mr Tickell 
^ #as publishing the first bodk of the Iliad, I met 
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'* Dr Yonng in the street ; sod upon out falliog into 
^ that «ulgect» the Doctor ezpreswd a great deal of 
^ surprifle at Tickell'a having had gnch a 
^ so fong by him. He said, that it wa^ ii 
<< to him, and that there must be some mistake is 
** the matter ; that eadi used to commimicate to the 
« other whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 
^f tlunga; that T^ckell could not have been busied is 
<< so long a work there without his knowing something 
<< of the matter ; and that he had never heard a mt't 
^ gle word of it till on this occasM)n. This surprise 
** of Dr Young, together with what Steele has said 
** against Tickell in relaticm to this afiair, ' make it 
^ highly probable that there was some underhand 
^ dealing in that business ; and indeed Tickell him- 
" sel^ who is a very fair worthy man, has since, in a 
^ manner, as good as owned it to me. When it was 
^ introduced into a conversation between Mr Tickell 
*^ and Mr Pope, by a third person, Tickell did not 
^ deny it ; which, considering his honour, and SEcal 
'« for his departed friend, was the same as owning it'' 

Upon these suspidons, with which Dr Warburton 
hints that other circumstances concurred. Pope al- 
ways in his '' Art of Sinking" quot^ this book as the 
work of Addison. '* 'i 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; 
the palm is now given universally to Pope ; but I 
think the first lines of Tickell's were rather to be 
preferred ; and Pope seems to have since borrowed 
something from them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tick- 
eU gave what assistance his pen would supply. His 
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'^lietteir to AvigTKm'' stands high aiUbtig psKrty-^efiis; 
it tepressei^ contempt wklKmt coanefiest, and mtpe^ 
riMity i¥itbout insdience. It had tlie suoeesa whidi 
iMSdsared, being five times printed. i * • 

He was now intimately united to Mr Addison, 
who, when he went into Ireland as siecretary to^ the 
Lord Sunderbndf^ took him- thither and'eniployed 
him in public businesi ; and when (1717) afM^wards 
he rose to be secretary of state, made him under-se- 
cretary. Their friendship seems to have continued 
without abatement ; for, when Addison died, he left 
. him the charge of publishing his works, with a so- 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Craggs. 

To these wprks he prefixed an elegy on the au- 
thor, which could owe none of its beauties to the as- 
sistance which might be suspected to have strength- 
ened or embellished his earlier compositions ; but 
neither he nor Addison ever produced nobler lines 
than are contained in the third and fourth paragraphs; 
nor is a more sublime or more elegant funeral-poem 
to be found in the whole compass of English litera- 
ture. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great ho- 
nour ; in which he continued till 1740, when he died 
on the twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is 
** Kensington Gardens," of which the versification is 
smooth and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully com- 
pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothic Fairies. 
Neither species of those exploded Beings could have 
done much ; and when they are Brought together. 
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theymlynudceeiehatberooiitemptiUe. Tol^dc^, 
however, eaimot be refiued a hi^ place among th^ 
adnor poets; nor should it be foxgotten that he was 
one of the contribnton to the Spectator. With le* 
spect to his personal dbaraeter, he is snid to have been 
a man of gay conv^natiQiiy at leaat a temperate lover 
of wine and company, and in his domestio i«latioii8 
wiUumt eenswf. 
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HAMMOND. 



Of Mr Hammond^ though he be well remembered 
as a man esteemed and caressed by the d^ant and 
the great, I was at first able to obtain no other me- 
mmials than such as are supplied by a book called 
'^ Gibber's Lives of the Poets ;" of which I take this 
opportunity to testify, that it was not written, nor I 
believe ever seen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a 
man of very acute understanding, though with little 
scholastic education, who, not long after the publi- 
cation of his work, died in Liondon of a consumption. 
His life was virtuous, and his end was pious. Theo- 
philus Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as 
I was told, his name for ten guineals. The manu- 
script of Shiels is now in my possession. 

I have since found that Mr Shiels, though he was 
no negligent inquirer, had been misled by false ac- 
counts; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey mer- 
chant, and had some office at the Prince of Wales's 
court, till love of a lady, whose name was Dashwood, 
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f(xr a time disordered his understanding. He wa» 
unextinguishably amorous, and his mistress inexora- 
hly cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false. He 
was the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
note among the wits, poets, and parliamentary ora- 
tors, in the beginning of this century, who was allied 
to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister. He 
was bom about 1710, and educated at Westminster- 
school ; but it does not appear that he was of any 
uniyersity. He was equerry to the Prince of Wales, 
and seems to have come very early into public notice, 
and to have been distinguished by those whose friend** . 
ship (Nrejudiced mankind at that time in favour of 
the man on whom they were bestowed ; fiir he was 
the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and Chester- 
field. He ia said to have divided his life between 
j^easure and books ; in his retirement forgetting the 
town, and in his gaiety losing the student. Of hift 
literary hours all the effects are here exhilxited, of 
which the Elegies were written very early, and the 
Prologue not long before his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Trmo 
in Cornwall, probably one of those who were elected 
by the Prince's influence ; and died next year in 
June at Stowe, tiie famous seat of Lord Cobham. 
His mistress long outiived him, and in 1779 died 
unmarried. The character which her lover be* 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to attract court- 
ship. 

The El^es were published after his death ; and 
while the writer's name was remembered with fond- 
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ness, ihey were read with a resolntioii to admire 
tiiem. 

The reoommendatory preface of the editor, who 
was then heUeved, and is now affirmed by Dr Maty, 
to be the Earl of Chesterfield, raised strong prejudices 
in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be 
reasonably suspected that he never read the poems ; 
fyt he professes to value them for a very high species 
of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine 
eflfbsions of the mind, which expresses a real passion 
in the language of natttre. But the truth is, these 
Elegies have neither passion, nature^ nor manners. 
Where there is fiction, there is no passion : he that 
dMeribes himself as a shepherd, and his Nessra or 
Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no passion. He that courts his mistress with 
Roman imagery deserves to lose her ; for she may 
with good reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond 
has few sentiments drawn from nature, and few ima* 
ges from modem life. He produces nothing but 
frigid pedantry. It would be hard to find in aU his 
productions three stanzas that deserve to be remem- 
bered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying ; and what then shall follow ? 

Wilt tliou in tears thj lover's corse attend ; 

With eyes averted light the solemn pyre, 
TiH all around the doleful flames ascend^ 

Then slowly sinkings by degrees expire ? 

To sooth the hovering soul be thine the care^ 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful bond ; 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear^ 
And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 
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Pandiaia's odmm^be their cosdj fteut. 

And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year. 
Give them the treasures of the fiirthest East^ 

And^ what is still more precioas^ give H&y, tear. 

Surely no blame can fiill upon a nymph who re^ 
jected a swain of so little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweet- 
ness ; they never glide in a stream of melody. Why 
Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten syllables el^iac, it is difficult to tell. The 
character of the El^y is geiftleness and tenuity ; but 
this stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose 
knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable* 
to be the most magnificent of all the measures which 
our language affords. 
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Of Mr SoMJSEyiLErs life I am not able to say any 
thing that ean satisfy cariosity. 

He was a gentlemaa whose estate was in Warwick- 
shire ; his house, where he was bom in 1692, is called 
Edston, a seat inherited from a long line of ancestors ; 
for he was said to beef the first finmily in his county. 
He tells of himself that he was horn near the Avon's 
banks. He was bred at Winchester-Bchool, and was 
elected fellow of New CoUq^e. It does not appear 
that in the jikeeB of his education he exhibited any 
uncommon proofii of genius or literature. His powers 
were first displayed in the country, where he was dis- 
tingubhed as a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful and 
useful justice of the peace. 

Of the dose of his life, those whom his poems have 
delighted will read with pain the following aecount^ 
copied fipom the LfCtters of his fnend Shenstone, by 
whom he was too much resembled. 

** — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not 
'^ imagine I could have been so sorry as I find mysdf 
^ on this occasion. — SMatum quMrimus. I can now 
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** excuse all his foibles ; impute them to age, and to 
'* distress of circumstances : the last of these const- 
^* derations wrings my very soul to think on. For a 
man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least in 
one production) generally pleased the world, to be 
plagued and threatened by wietches that are low 
** in every sense ; to be forced' to drink himself into 
** pains of the body, in order to get rid of the paina 
" of the mind, is a misery." 

He died July 19> 1742, and was buried at Wot- 
ton, near Henley on Arden. 

His distressei need not be mtteh pitied ; hia estate 
is said to have been fifteen hundred a yeart whidi 
by his death devolved to Lord Somervile of Scotland. 
Hia mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a join^^ 
tnreof six hundred. 

It is with regiet that I find myself not better ouk 
Ued to exhibit memorials of a writer, who at leaife 
moat be allowed to have set a good example to meii of 
hia own class, by devoting part of his time to ek^paat 
faoowledge ; and who has shewn, by the subjects wlneh. 
his poetry has adorned, that it is praekioable to be at 
once m skilful tportsman and a man of letters, 
i Somervile has tried many modes of poetry; and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached such es* 
ceUenee as to raise much envy, it may commonly be 
said at least, that ^^ he writes very wdl for a genib* 
** man.** His serious jnecea are aometimea devated^ 
and his trifles are smnetimes elegant In hia veraea 
to Addison, the couplet whidbi mentions Ctto is writ- 
ten with the most exquisite delieacy of praise ; it ex- 
one of those htppy atidLea that axe seldom 
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:attained. In his Odes to Marlborough there are 
beautiful lines ; but in the second Ode he shews that 
he knew little of his hero, when he talks of his pri« 
vate virtues. His subjects are commonly such as re- 
quire no great depth of thought or energy of expres- 
sion. His Fables are gfnerallj stale, and therefore 
excite no curiosity. Of his favourite, •* The Two 
^ Springs," the fiction is unnatural, and the moral 
inconsequential. In his Tales there is too much 
coarseness, with too little care of language, and not 
sufficient rapidity of narration. 

Hin great wotk it his *' Chaee,^ which he under^ 
Cook in his maturer age, when his ear was improved 
to the sij|iprobation of blank vetse, of which however 
iiit two first lines gave a bad specimen. To this 
foem praise cannot be totally denied. He is allowed 
%y ^ortsmen to write with great intelligence of his 
4ral]^ect, whidb is the first requirite to excellence; 
and though it is impossible to interest the common 
TCiAefs of vene in the dangers or pleasures of the 
diaee, he has done all that transition and variety 
eimM easily effect ; and has with great propriety en- 
larged his plan by the modes of hunting used in other 
countries. 

With still less judgment did he chuse Uank vetse 
as the vehide of "^ Rural Sports."* If blank verse be 
not tumid and gorgeous, it b crippled prose ; and fa- 
miliar imi^es in laboured language have nothing to 
recommend them but absurd novelty, which, waqting 
the attractions of Nature^ cannot please long. "One 
excellence of "* The Splendid Shilling,*^ is, that it is 
short; Du^pnse can gratify no longer than it deceit 
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It has been observed in all ages, that the advan* 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed very 
little to the promotion of happiness ; and that those 
whom the. splendour of their rank, or the extent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the summits of hu- 
man life, have not often given any just occasion to 
envy in those who look up to them from a lower sta- 
tion ; whether it be that apparent superiority indtea 
great designs, and great designs are naturally liaUe 
to fatal miscarriages ; or that the general lot of man- 
kind is misery, and the misfortune of those, whose 
eminence drew upon them an universal attention, 
have been more carefully recorded, because they were 
more generally observed, and have in reality been 
only more conspicuous than those of others, not more 
frequent, or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic 
and adventitious, and therefore easily separable from 
those by whom they are possessed, should very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
l^ey cannot give, raises no astonishment ; but it seems 
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rational to hop^ tbat intellectual greatness should 
produoe better effects ; that minds qualified for great 
attainments should first endeavour their own benefit ; 
and that they, who are most able to teach others the 
way to happiness, should with most certainty follow 
it themselves. 

But this expeetation, however plausible, has been 
very firequently disappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil history have been very often no less 
remarkable for what they have suffered, than for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been. writtQtt 
joaly to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Tafe of Richabd Savage, a man whose writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the classes of learn- 
ing, and whose misfortunes daim a d^ee of compas- 
sion, not always due to the imhappy, as they were 
often the consequences of the crimes of others, rather 
ihan his own. 

In the year 1697> Anne Countess of Macde^eld, 
.having lived some time upon very uneasy terms with 
her husband, thought a public confession of adultery 
the most obvious and expeditious method of obtain- 
ing her liberty; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which she was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be imagined, 
made her husband no less desirous of a separation 
than herself, and he prosecuted his design in the most 
effectual manner ; for he applied not to the ecdesi- 
astical courts for a divorce, but to the parliament for 
an act» by which his marriage might be dissolved. 
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ihe nuptial contract totiSly annulled, and the diild« 
ren of his wife illegitimated. This Act, after thg 
nsnal deliberation, he obtained, thongh without the 
approbation of some, who considered marriage as aa 
affiur only cogniaaUe bjf ecclesiastical judgiQS ; and 
on March 3d was separated from his wifis, whose finv 
tune, which was very great, was repaid her, and who 
having as well as her husband, the liberty of making 
another choice^ was in a short time married to Cdmd 
Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting 
this .afikir, his wife was, on the 10th ef Janu^tt)^ 
1697-8, delivered of a son ; and the Earl Riven^ 
by appearing to consider him as hittewn, left none 
any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her dedlani- 
iion; for he was his godfather, and gave him his ^wm 
name, which was by his direction inserted in thexe- 
^ster of St Andrew's parish in Hdbom, but uiifiii^ 
tunatdy left him to the care of hi^ mother, wfaeajb '^ 
as she was now set free from her husband, he pN||iU*,^V 
Uy imisgincd likely to treat with great tenderuMi^^' 
the child that had contributed to so pleafisng an eveni' ' 
It is not mdeed. easy to discover what motives could 
be found to over-balance that natural aflfection of a 
parent, or what interest could be promoted by neglect 
or cruelty. The dread of shame er of poverty, by 
which some wretches have been incited to abanden 
or to murder their children, cannot be supposed to 
have affected k woman who had proclaimed her crimes 
and solicited reproach, and on whom the clemency «f 
the le^sUture had undeservedly bestowed a fcnrtune, 
whidi would have beei very little diminished by the 
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cxpeofies which the care of her child ooidd have 
hronght upon her. It was therefore not likely that 
she would he wicked without temptation ; that she 
would look upon her son from his birth with a kind 
ef resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead of sup 
porting^ assisting, and defending him, delight to see 
him straggling with misery, or that she would take 
every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
obstruoting his resources, and with an implacable and 
restless cruelty continue her persecution from the first 
hoqr of his life to the last 

' But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her 
son bom, than. she discovered a resolution of disown^* 
uig him; and in a very short time removed him from 
her sight, by committing him to the care of a poor 
woman, wbem she directed to educate him as her 
bmUf and enjoined never to infinnn him of his true 
l^ftreiits. 

[issh was the b^inning of the life of Richard 
' Bom with a legal claim to honour and to 
ice, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
jpitliament, and disowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the ocean 
of life, only that he might be swallowed by its quick- 
sands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother eould not indeed infect others with 
the same cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curiosity or tenderness of her re- 
Utio(Bs made after her child, die was obliged to give 
some account of the measures she had taken ; and 
her mother, tl^ Lady Mason, whether in approba- 
tion «f her design, or to prevent more criminal coo- 
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txivanoes, engaged to transact with the nurse, to pay 
her for her care, and to superintend the education of 
the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his god* 
mother Mrs Lloyd, whp, while she livedt always look- 
ed upon him with that tenderness whidi the barhan* 
ty of his mother made peculiarly necessary ; but her 
death, which happened in his taith year, was another 
of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for though she 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a legaogr 
of three liundred pounds, yet, as he had none to pio* 
secute his claim, to shelter him fiom oppression^ or 
call in law to the assistance of justice, her will waa 
eluded by the executors, and no part of the money, 
was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mason still continued her care, and directed 
him to be placed at a small grammar-sahool near Si 
Albania, where he was called by the name q£ k&s 
nurse, without the least intimation that he had n ''_ 
daim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and pnitoi 
through several of the classes, with what rapidity or 
with what applause cannot now be known. As he 
always spoke with req>ect of his master, it is probable 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did 
not hinder his genius from being distinguished, or his 
industry from being rewarded : and if in so low a state 
he obtained distinction and rewards, it is not likely 
that they were gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his appli* 
cation was equal to his abilities, because his improve* 



nent was more than proporti0ned to the opportuni-> 
ties which he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if 
, his earliest productions had been presenred, like those 
of happier students, we might in some have found 
vigorous sallies of that sprightly hiunour which dis- 
tinguishes ^ The Author to be let/' and in others 
strong touches of that ardent imagination whidi 
painted the solemn scenes of '^ The Wanderer." 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his &- 
tfaer the Earl Rivers was seized with a distemper, 
which in a short time put an end to his life.* He 
had frequently inquired after his son, and had always 
been amused with fallacious and evasive answers; 
but, bemg now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him among his 
other natural children, and therefore demanded a posi- 
tive account of him, with an importunity not to be 
diverted or denied. His lAother, who could no longer 
Hituuie an answer, determined at least to give such as 
^/fi^l^ cut him off for ever from that happiness which 
lllnpetence affords, and therefore dedared that he 
w$M dead ; which is perhaps the first instance of a He 
invented by a mother to deprive her son of a provi- 
non which was designed him by another, and which 
ahe could not expect herself, though he should lose 
it 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not be defeated, because it could not be sus- 
pected ; the Earl did not imagine there could exist 
in a human form a mother that would ruin her son 
widiout enriching herself, and therefore bestowed 

* He died Aug;. ISth, 1712. 
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upon some other permm six thousand pounds^ wlddi 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same craelty which incited his mother to in^ 
tercept this provision which had been intended him^ 
prompted her in a short time to another pnject» « 
project worthy of such a disposition. She encleaVoar^ 
ed to rid herself from the danger of being at any 
time made known to him, by sending him secrotly to 
the American Plantations. * 

By whose kindness this scheme was eounteraetedi 
or by whose interposition she was induced to lay 
aside her design, I kncKv not ; it is not improbabk 
that the Lady Mason might persuade or compel her 
to desist, or perhaps she could not easily find aecom^ 
plices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; 
for it may be conceived, that those, who had by i 
long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts against 
the sense of common wickedness, would yet be shocks 
ed at the design of a mother to expose her mm t* 
slavery and want, to expose him without intetM^ 
and without provocation ; anc^ Savage might on ddi 
occasion find protectors and advocates among thosfe 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom oompassioB 
had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banialH 
ing him into another country, she formed soon after 
a scheme for burying^ him in poverty and obscurity 
in his own ; and that his station of life, if not tl^ 
place of his residence, might keep him for ever at a 
distance from her, she ordered him to be placed with 

* Savage's Pkefiice to hit IfiioeUanies. 
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a tboemaker in Holbom, that, after the usual time 
of trial, he might hecome his apprentice. * 

It is generally reported, that this project was for 
aome time successful, and that Savage was employed 
it the awl longer than he was willing to confess ; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an 
unexpected discovery determined him to quit his oc- 
cupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated 
him as her own son, died ; and it was natural for him 
to take care of those effects which by her death were, 
aa he imagined, become his own : he therefore went 
to her house, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers, among which he found some letters written 
to her by the Lady Mason, which informed him of 
bis birth, and the reasons for which it was con- 
oealad. 

• He was no longer satisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had a 
light to share the affluence of his mother ; and there- 
§m without sample applied to her as her son, and 
made use of every art to awaken her tenderness, and 
'attract her regard. But neither his letters, nor the 
interposition of those friends which his merit or his 
distress procured him, made any impression upon her 
mind. She still resolved to neglect, though she could 
no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her : she avoided him with 
Uie most vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be 
excluded from her house, by whomsoever he might 

* Sayage's Preface to hin Mifccllanies. 
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be introduced, and vihat reason soever he might give 
for entering it 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the 
discovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk in the dark evenings * for sevenl 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as ahe 
might come by accident to the window, or cross her 
apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were wiihoot 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart nor opea 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmost miseries «f 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the ai& 
fection of a mother. He was therefore obliged to 
seek some other means of support ; and, having no 
profession, became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary w(»rld 
was engrossed by the Bangorian controversy, which 
filled the press with pamphlets, and the coffee-houses 
with disputants. Of this subject, as most populai; 
he made choice for his first attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the question than he had ci^ 
sually collected from conversation, published a poem 
against the Bishop. 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, I know not ; it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr Savage was himself in a little time 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it^ by de- 
stroying all the copies that he could collect 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writ* 

• See " The Plain Dealer." 
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ingj * and in his eighteenth year offered to the stage 
s comedy borrowed from a Spanish plot, which was 
refused by the players, and was therefore given by 
him to Mr Bullock, who, having more interest, made 
Mme slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage, 
under the title of " Woman's a Riddle," f but al- 
lowed the. unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwards " Love in a Veil," another co- 
medy, borrowed likewise from the Spanish, but with 
little better success than before ; for though it was 
received and acted, yet it appeared so late in the 
year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr Wilks, by whom he was pitied, caressed, and 
relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favoiu: 
with all the ardour of benevolence which constituted 
his character, promoted his interest with the utmost 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all the opportunities of recommending him, and 
inserted, that ** the inhumanity of his mother had 
given him a right to find every good man his fa- 
ther.":!: 

Nor was Mr Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he sometimes 
related an instance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
AS it affords a very just idea of his patron's character. 

* Jacob's Livef of the Diamadc Poets, 
t This plaj was printed first in 6vo ; and afterwards in ISmo^ 
tht fifth edition. 
t Plain Dealer. 
VOL. X- U 
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He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmost importance, to come very early to his 
house the next morning. Mr Savage came as he 
had promised, found the chariot at the door, and Sir 
Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. What 
iK^as intended, and whither they were to go. Savage 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to inquire ; 
but immediately seated himself with Sir Richard. 
The coachman was ordered to drive, and they hur- 
ried with the utmost expedition to Hyde-Park CJor- 
ner, where they stopped at a petty tavern, and retired 
to a private room. Sir Richard then informed him, 
that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that he 
had desired him to come thither that he might write 
for him. They soon sat down to the work. Sir 
Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner 
that had been ordered was put upon the table. Sa- 
vage was surprised at the meanness of the entertain- 
ment, and after some hesitation ventured to ask for 
wine, which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, or- 
dered to be brought. They then finished their din- 
ner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they 
concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr Savage then imagined his task was over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the reckon- 
ing, and return home ; but his expectations deceived 
him, for Sir Richard told him that he was without 
money, and that the pamphlet must be sold before 
the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was there- 
fore obliged to go and offer their new production for 
sale for two guineas, which with some diflSculty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, having 
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retired that day only to avoid his creditors, and com- 
posed the pamphlet only to disdiarge his reckonlDg. 
' Mr Savage related another fact equally uncom- 
mon, which, though it has no relation to his life, 
•ought to be preserved. Sir Kichard Steele having 
ope day invited to his house a great number of per- 
sons of the first quality, they were surprised at the 
number of liveries which surrounded the table ; and 
jifter dinner, when wine and mirth had set them free 
from the observation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
inquired of Sir Richard, how such an expensive train 
ef domestics could be consistent with his fortune. 
Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they were 
fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid. 
And being then asked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who had in- 
troduced themselves with an execution, and whom^ 
since he could not send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt discharged their attendance, hav- 
ing obliged Sir Richard to promise that they should 
never again find him graced with a retinue of the 
same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the 
misfortunes which the want of those virtues brought 
upon him in the following parts of his life, might be 
justly imputed to so unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours. He proposed to have established him 
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in some settled scheme of life, and to have contracted 
a kind of alhance with him, b) marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a 
thousand pounds. But, though he was always lavish 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to keep his 
promises, or execute his own intentions : and, as he 
was never able to raise the sum which he had offered^ 
the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was 
officiously informed, that Mr Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was so much exasperated, that he 
withdrew the allowance which he had paid him, and 
never afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expose himself to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as his 
discernment easily discovered, his imagination might 
sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. A 
little knowledge of the world is sufficient to discover 
that such weakness is very common, and that there 
are few who do not sometimes, in the wantonness of 
thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient resent- 
ment, speak of their friends and benefactors with le- 
vity and contempt, though in their cooler moments 
they want neither sense of their kindness, nor reve- 
rence for their virtue ; the fault therefore of Mr Sa- 
vage was rather negligence than ingratitude. But 
Sir Richard must likewise be acquitted of severity ; 
for who is there that can patiently bear contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, whose 
establishment he has laboured, and whose interest be 
has promoted ? 
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He was now again abandoned to fortune without 
any other friend than Mr Wilks ; a man, who, what- 
ever were his abilities or skill as an actor, deserves at 
least to be remembered for his virtues,* which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps less 
often in his profession than in others. To be hu- 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any case ; but those qualities deserve still 
greater praise, when they are found in that condition 
which makes almost every other man, for whatever 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and 
brutal. 

As Mr Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally took 

* As it is a loss to mankind when any good action is forgotten^ 
I shall insert another instance of Mr Wilks's generosity, very lit-» 
tie known. Mr Smith, a gentleman educated at ' Dublin, being 
liindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from engaging 
in orders, for which his friends designed him, left his own coun- 
try, and came to London in quest of employment, but found his 
solicitations fruitless, and his necessities every day more pressing. 
In this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, 
by whom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated, and 
he had no other prospect than of the most deplorable poverty. 
But Mr Wilks thought his performance, though not perfect, at 
least worthy of some reward, and therefore ofl'cred him a benefit. 
This fiivour he improved with so much diligence, that the house 
•fiorded him a considerable sum, with which he went to Leyden, 
applied himself to the study of physic, and prosecuted his design 
with so much diligence and success, that, whea Dr Boerhaave was 
desired by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to introduce 
into Russia the practice and study of physic, Dr Smith was one of 
those whom he 'selected. He had a consul crable pension settled 
on him at his arriral, and was one of the chief physicians at th« 
Russian court. 
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an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 
assisted him in any casual distresses, but continued 
an equal and steady kindness to the time of Iiis 
death. 

By his interposition Mr Savage once obtained 
from his mother fifty pounds, and a promise of one 
hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of this 
unhappy man, that few promises of any advantage to 
him were performed. His mother was infected, among 
others, with the general madness of the South Sea 
traffic ; and, having been disappointed in her expec- 
tations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing but the 
prospect of sudden affluence prompted her to pro- 
mise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship 
of Mr Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the theatres; and in a short time the 
amusements of the stage took such possession of his 
mind, that he never was absent from a play in seve- 
ral years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 
of Mrs Oldfield, who was so much pleaseci with his 
conversation, and touched with his misfortunes, that 
she allowed him a settled pension of fifty ])ounds a 
year, which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character, it is pro- 
per to mention what Mr Savage often declared, in 
the strongest terms, that he never saw her alone, or 
in any otlier place than behind the scenes. 
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At her death he endeavoured to shew his grati- 
tude in the most decent manner, by wearing mourn- 
ing as for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in 
elegies, because he knew that too great a profusion 
of praise would only have revived those faults which 
his natural equity did not allow him to think less, 
because they were committed by one who favoured 
him : but of which, though his virtue would not en- 
deavour to palliate them, his gratitude would not 
suffer him to prolong the memory or diffuse the cen- 
sure. 

In his " Wanderer," he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her not 
for her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which 
none ever denied her : this is the only encomium 
vdth which he has rewarded her liberality, and per- 
haps he has even in this been too lavish of his praise. 
He seems to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefactress would have an appearance of ingratitude, 
though to have dedicated any particular performance 
to her memory would have only betrayed an officious 
partiality, that, without exalting her character, would 
have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he of- 
ten received uncommon marks of regard and compas- 
sion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorset, that 
it was just to consider him as an injured nobleman, 
and that in his opinion the nobility ought to think 
themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take every 
opportunity of supporting him by their countenance 
and patronage. But he had generally the mortifica- 
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tiou to hear that the whole interest of his mother 
was employed to frustrate his applications, and that 
she never left any expedient untried, by which he 
might be cut off from the possibility of supporting 
life. The same disposition she endeavoured to dif- 
fuse among all those over whom nature or fortune 
gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded too well 
in her design : but could not always pro])agate her 
effrontery with her cruelty ; for some of those whom 
she incited against him were ashamed of their own 
conduct, and boasted of that relief which they nevei 
gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect, and to whom therefore I 
cannot pay the praises which she deserves, for having 
acted well in opposition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its justice ever been contested ; but, if they de- 
serve death who destroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be severe enough for her who forbears to 
destroy him only to inflict sharper miseries upon him ; 
who prolongs his life only to make him miserable ; 
and who exposes him, without care and without pity, 
to the malice of oppression, the caprices of chance, 
and the temptations of poverty ; who rejoices to see 
him overwhelmed with calamities ; and, when his 
own industry, or the charity of others, has enabled 
him to rise for a short time above his miseries, plunges 
him again into his former distress ! 
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The kindness of his friends not affording him any 
constant supply, and the prospect of improving his 
fortune by enlarging his acquaintance necessarily lead- 
ing him to places of expense, he found it necessary * 
to endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, for \vhich 
he was now better qualified by a more extensive 
knowledge and longer observation. But having been 
unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for want of 
opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more fortunate in exhibit- 
ing a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was that 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, a story well adapted to the 
stage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the present age to admit properly the fictions neces- 
sary to complete the plan ; for the mind, which na- 
turally loves truth, is always most offended with the 
violation of those truths of which we are most cer- 
tain ; and we of course conceive those facts most cer- 
tain, which approach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be considered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of strength of 
genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which 
he was employed upon this performance, he was with- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he any 
other conveniences for study than the fields or the 
streets allowed him ; there he used to walk and form 
his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, beg for 

• In 1723. 
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a few moments the use of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had composed upon paper which he 
had picked up hy accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not 
perfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed to a 
cause very different from want of genius, and must 
rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tra- 
gedy was finished, there yet remained the labour of 
introducing it on the stage ; an undertaking which, 
to an ingenious mind, was in a very high d^^e 
vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little interest 
or reputation, he was obliged to submit himself 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever re* 
luctance, the emendations of Mr Cibber, which he 
always considered as the di^ace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr Hill another critic of a very 
different class, from whose friendship he received 
great assistance on many occasions, and whom he 
never mentioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
regard. He had been for some time distinguished 
by him with very particular kindness, and on this 
occasion it was natural to apply to him as an author 
of an established character. He therefore sent this 
tragedy to him, with a short copy of verses, in which 
he desired his correction. Mr Hill, whose humani- 
ty and politeness are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his request ; but as he is remarkable for 
singularity of sentiment, and bold experiment in 
language, Mr Savage did not think this play much 
improved by his innovation, and had even at that 
time the courage to reject several passages which he 
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could not approve ; and, what is still more laudable, 
Mr Hill had the generosity not to resent the neglect 
of his alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, 
in which he touches on the circumstances of the au- 
thor with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play upon the stage in the 
summer, when the chief actors had retired, and the 
rest were in possession of the house for their own ad- 
vantage. Among these, Mr Savage was admitted 
to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which 
he gained no great reputation, the theatre being a 
province for which nature seems not to have designed 
him; for neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were 
such as were expected on the stage ; and he was so 
much ashamed of having been reduced to appear as 
a player, that he always blotted out his name from 
the list, when a copy of his tragedy was to be shewn 
to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
successful ; for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mists which po- 
verty and Gibber had been able to spread over it, 
procured him the notice and esteem of many persons 
eminent for their rank, their virtue and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large sum, ha- 
ving been never master of so much before. 

In the Dedication,* for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 

* To Herbert Trvsl, Esq. of Herefordshire. 
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contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr Thcophilus Cibbcr, which IVIr Sa- 
vage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read without snatching the play out 
of their hands. The generosity of IVIr Hill did not 
end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when Mr Sa- 
vage's necessities returned, he encouraged a subscrip- 
tion to a Miscellany of Poems in a very extraordinary 
manner, by publishing his story in the " Plain 
Dealer,"* with some affecting lines, which he asserts 
to have been written by Mr Savage upon the treat- 
ment received by him from his mother, but of which 
he was himself the author, as Mr Savage afterwards 
declared. These lines, and the paper in which they 
were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all but 
his mother, whom, by making her cruelty more pub- 
lic, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr Hill not only promoted the subscription to the 
Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatest part 
of the Poems of which it is composed, and particu- 
larly *^ The Happy Man," which he published as a 
specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, with- 
out any other solicitation, were directed to be left at 
Button's coffee-house ; and Mr Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards, without expectation of any ef- 

* The " Plain Dealer" was a periodical paper, written by Mr 
Hill and Mr Bond, whom Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote by turns each six 
Essays ; and the character of the work was observetl regularly €• 
rise in Mr Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr Bond's. 
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feet from his proposal, found to his surprise seventy 
guineas,* which had been sent him in consequence of 
the compassion excited by INIr Hill's pathetic repre- 
sentation. 

To this ^liscellany he wrote a Preface, in which 
he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very 
uncommon strain of humour, and with a gaiety of 
imagination, which the success of his subscription 
probably produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without reserve, 
and, to confess the truth, with very little art.f The 

* The names of thasc who so generously contributed to his re- 
lief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not to be 
omitted here. They were the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady Chey- 
ney. Lady Castlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Duchess 
Dowager and Duchess of Rutland, Lady Straffbnl, the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, Mrs Mary Floyer, Mrs Sofuel Noel, Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milsington, Mr John 
Savage. 

f This the following extract from it will prove : 

— " Since our country has been honoured with the glory of your 

wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer remains 

a doubt whether your sex have strength of mind in proportion 

to their sweetness. There is something in your verses as dis* 

tinguishcd as your air. — They arc as strong as truth, as deep 

" as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beauty.— 

'' They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and 

grace, which is at once so movingly serene, and so majestically 

lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where but in your 

*' eyes and in your writings. 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
" flattery, 1 know not how I can forbear this application to your 
" Ladyship, because there is scarce a possibility that I ihould 
" say more than I believe, when I am speaking of your eKcel« 
•• knee." 
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same observation may be extended to all his dedica- 
tions : his compliments are constrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduction : he seems to have written 
his paneg)Tics for the perusal only of his patrons, and 
to imagine that he had no other task than to pamper 
them with praises however gross, and that flattery 
would make its way to the heart, without the assists 
ance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr 
Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors : but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage than the increase of his reputation ; though 
it must certainly have been with farther views that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of 
writing, of which all the topics had been long before 
exhausted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and those thai; 
had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind; when 
both his fame and his life were endangered by an 
event, of which it is not yet determined whether it 
ought to be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 1 727, Mr Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
pursue his studies with less interruption, with an in- 
tent to discharge another lodging which he had in 
Westminster ; and accidentally meeting two gentle- 
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men his acquaintances, whose names were Merchant 
and Gregory, he went in with them to a neighhour- 
ing coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, it 
being in no time of ]\Ir Savage's life any part of his 
character to be the first of the company that desired 
to separate. He would willingly have gone to bed 
in the same house ; but there was not room for the 
whole company, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the streets, and divert themselves with such 
amusements as should offer themselves till morning. 
In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a 
light in Robinson's coffee-house near Charing-Cross, 

and therefore went in. Merchant with some rude- 

• 

ness demanded a room, and was told that there was 
a good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckon- 
ing. Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, rushed 
into the room and was followed by his companions. 
He then petulantly placed himself between the com- 
pany and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn 
on both sides, and one Mr James Sinclair was killed. 
Savage, having likewise wounded a maid that held 
liim, forced his way with Merchant out of the house ; 
but being intimidated and confused, without resolu- 
tion either to fly or stay, they were taken in a back 
court by one of the company, and some soldiers, whom 
he had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were, 
in the morning carried before three justices, who com- 
mitted them to the Gatehouse, from whence, upon 
the death of Mr Sinclair, which happened the same 
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day, they were removed in the night to Newgate, 
where they were however treated with some distinc- 
tion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, and con- 
fined, not among the common criminals, but in the 
press- yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded 
in a very unusual manner ; and the public appeared 
to interest itself as in a cause of general concern. 
The witnesses against Mr Savage and his friends 
were, the woman who kept the house, which was a 
house of ill fame, and her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Mr Sinclair, and a woman of the 
town, who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been seen in bed. They 
fiwore in general, that Merchant gave the provoca- 
tion, which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to 
justify ; that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a posture of defence, w 
while Gregory commanded his sword ; that after he 
had given the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from whom 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions; 
one did not see Savage give the wound, another saw 
it given when Sinclair held his point towards the 
ground ; and the woman of the town asserted, that 
she did not sec Sinclair's sword at all : this difference 
however was very far from amounting to inconsistency; 
but it was sufficient to shew, that the hurry of the 
dispute was such, that it was not easy to discover the 
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truth with relation to particular circumstances, and 
that therefore some deductions were to be made from 
the credibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declared several times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage : nor did Sa- 
vage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured part- 
ly to extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of the 
whole action, and the impossibility of any ill design^ 
or premeditated malice ; and partly to justify it by 
the necessity of self-defence, and the hazard of his 
own life, if he had lost that opportunity of giving the 
thrust: he observed, that neither reason nor law 
obliged a man to wait for the blow which was threat- 
ened, and which, if he should suffer it, he might 
never be able to return ; that it was allowable to pre- 
vent an assault, and to preserve life by taking away 
that of the adversary by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he En- 
deavoured to escape, he declared, that it was not hia 
design to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but to 
avoid the expenses and severities of a prison ; and 
Hiat he intended to have appeared at the bar with- 
out compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful silence : those 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applause could not be refused him ; and those 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced hia 
abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of characters which did not en- 

VOL.X. X 
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title them to mudl credit ; a eommon strumpet, m 
woman by whom atmmpeta were entertained, and b 
man by whom they were supported : and the charac* 
ter of Savage was by several persons of distinction 
asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not 
inclined to broils or to insolence, and who had, ta 
that time,, been only known £6r his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience . been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted : but Mr Page, who waa 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual in- 
solence and severity; and when he had summed up 
Ae evidence,, endeavoured to eisasperate the jury, as 
BIr Savage used to relate it, with this eloquent ha- 
rangue: 

** Gentlemen of the jury, you are to oonnder tiliat 
^ Mr Savi^ is a very great man, a much greater 
^ man than you or I, gentlemen of the juiy ; that he 
^ wears very fine dothes, much finer dothes than yoa 
^ or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he has abundance 
^ of money in his pocketr mudi more money than you 
^ or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of the 
^ jury, is it not a very hard case, gentlemen of the 
jury, that Mr Savage should therefore kill you or 
me, gentlemen of the jury ?^ 
Mr Savage^ hearing his defoiee thus misrepresent- 
ed, and the men who were to decide his fate indted 
against him by invidious comparisons, resolutely as- 
serted, that his cause was not candidly explained^and 
began to reeapitidate what he had before said with 
z^ard to his condition, and the necessity of endea- 
vouring to escape the expenses of imprisonment; 
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but the judge having ordered him to be iileut, and 
lejteated his orders without efieet» commanded thai 
he should be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the c^inion €£ the judge, that 
good characters were of no weight against positive 
evidence, though they might turn the scale where it 
was doubtful ; and that though, when two men at* 
tack each other, the death of either is only man* 
slaughter ; but where one is the aggressor, as in the 
case before them, and, in pursuance of his first attack, 
kills the other, the law supposes the action, however 
sudden, to be malidous. They then deliberated upon 
their verdict, and determined that Mr Savage and 
Mr Gr^ry were guilty of murder ; and Mr Mer* 
chant, who had no sword, only of manslaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trials which lasted 
eight hours. Mr Savage and Mr Gregory were oon- 
ducted back to prison, where they were more closely 
confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight: 
four days afterwards they were sent back to the court 
to receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr Savage 
made, as fiu: as it could be retained in memory, the 
following speech : 

** It is now, my Lord, too late to otEat any thing 
*' by way of defence or vindication : nor can we ex- 
** pectfirom your Lordships, in this court, but the 
** sentence which the law requires you, as judges, t# 

pronounce against men of our calamitmis oondip 

tbn.--»But we are also persuaded that as meie 
^ men, and out of this seat v of rigorous justice, yoa 
** are susceptive of the tender passions, and too hu* 
'< mane not to commiserate the unhappy situation of 
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^ those, wfaoni the law sometimef perhaps--«-exaet8— ' 
^ from you to pronounce upon. No doubt you dis* 
** tinguish between offences which arise out of pre- 
^ meditation, and a dispotttion habituated to vice 
^ or immorality, and- transgressions, which are the 
^ unhappy and unforeseen effects of casual absence of 
** reason, and sudden impulse of passion : we there^ 
** fore hope you will contribute all you can to an ex- 
^ tension of that mercy, which the gentlemen of the 
^* jury have been pleased to shew Mr Merchant, lAio 
** (allowing facts as sworn against us by the evidence) 
^ has led us into this our calamity. I hope this wiU 
^ not be construed as if we meant tareflect upon that 
** gentleman, or remove any thing from hs upon him, 

or that we repine the more at our fate, because he 

has no participation of it : No, my Liord ! For my 
'* part, I declare nothing could more soften my grief^ 
^ than to be without any companion in so great a 
" misfostuneJ' * 

Mr Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the Crown, which wm very eameBtly wKcrt- 
ed by his friends, and which, with whatever difficul- 
ty the story may obtain belief, was obstructed only 
by his mother. 

To prejudice the queen against him, she made use 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpose which it was made to serva Mr Savage^ 
when he had discovered his birth, had an incessant 
desire to speak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in public, and refrised him admissioB. into her 

* Mr Savage't Lifis. 
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house. One evening ¥ralking, as H was his custom, 
in the street that she inhabited, he saw the door of 
her house by accident open ; he entered it, and, find- 
ing no person in the passage to hinder him, went up 
stairs to salute her. She discovered him before he 
entered . her chamb^, alarmed the family with the 
most distressful outcries, and, when she had by hei 
sereams gathered them about her, ordered them to 
drive out of the house that villain, who had forced 
hinteelf in npon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the most submissive 
tenderness to soften her rage, hearing her utter so de» 
testible an accusation, thought it prudent 'to retire, 
and, I believe, never attempted afterwards to qieak to 
her. 

But, shodced as he was with her falsehood and her 
cruelty, he imagined that she intended no other use 
of her lie, than to set herself free from his embraces 
and solicitations ; and was very fipr from suspecting 
that she would treasure it m her memory as an in- 
strument of friture mckedness, or that she would en^ 
deavour for this fictitious assault to deprive him of his 
life. 

But when the queen was solicited fbr his pardon, 
and informed of the severe treatment which he had 
Sttfiered from his judge, she answered, that, however 
unjustifiable might be the manner of his trial, or 
whatever extenuation the action for which he was 
condemned might admit, she could not think that 
man a proper object of the king's mercy, who had 
been capable qf entering his mother's house in the 
night, with an intent to murder her. 
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By whom this atrocious calamny bad been titiit- 
mitted to the queen ; whether she that invented had 
the front to relate it ; whether she found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to con- 
cur ^ith her in her hateful design ; I know not : but 
methods had been taken to persuade the queen so 
strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time 
refused to hear any one of those who petitioned for 
his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, had not justice 
and compassion procured him an advocate of rank 
too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. His 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his sup- 
port with all the tenderness that is exdted by pity^ 
and all the zeal which is kindled by generosity ; and, 
demanding an audience of the queen, laid before her 
the ^hole series of his mother's cruelty, exposed the 
improbability of an accusation by which he was 
charged with an intent to commit a murder that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced her 
how little his former conduct could deserve to be 
mentioned as a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successfiilt 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 17S8, pleaded the king^s pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so outrage- 
ous and implacable ; for what reason she could em- 
ploy all the arts of malice, and all the snares of ca- 
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lunmy, to td^e away the life of her own son, of a mdl 
who never injured her» who was never supported by 
her expense, nor obstructed any prospect of pleasure 
or advantage : why she would endeavour to destroy 
him by a lie— -a lie which could not gain credit, but 
must vanish of itself at the first moment of ezamina* 
tion, and of which only this can be said to make it 
probable, that it may be observed from her conduct^ 
that the most execrable crimes are sometimes com- 
mitted without apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive, * and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasure of reflecting, that the life, which she o£- 
tea endeavoured to destroy, wis at least shortened by 
ber maternal offices ; that though she could not trans* 
port her son to the plantations, bury him in the shop 
of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public exe- 
cutioner, she has yet had the satisfaction of embitter- 
ing all his hours, and forcing him into exigencies that 
hurried on his death. 

It k by no means necessary to aggravate the enor- 
mity of this woman's conduct, by placing it in oppo- 
sition to that of the Countess of Hertford : no one 
can £ul to observe how much more amiable it is to 
relieve, than to oppress ; and to rescue innocence from 
destruction, than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr Savage, during his imprisonment, his triaU and 
the time in which he lay under sentence of deaths 
behaved with great firmness and equaUty of mind, 
and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of those 
who before admired him for his abilities. The pecu- 

* ShediedOctll, 175S. 
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liar circumdtances of his life were made more gene- 
rally known by a short account, * which was then 
published, and of which several thousands were in a 
few weeks dispersed over the nation : and the com- 
passion of mankind operated so powerfully in his &- 
vour, that he was enabled by frequent presents, not 
only to support himself, but to assist Mr Gregory in 
prison ; and, when he was pardoned and released, he 
found the number of his friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which appear- 
ed against him, the character of the man was not im- 
exceptionable, that of the women notoriously infa- 
mous ;' she, whose testimony chiefly influenced the 
jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her asser- 
tions. He always himself denied that he was drunk, 
as bad been generally reported. Mr Gr^ory, who 
is now (1744) Collector of Antigua, is said to declare 
him far less criminal than he was imagined, even by 
some who favoured him ; and Page himself after- 
wards confessed, that he had treated him with utlj 
common rigour. When all these particulars are ra- 
ted together, perhaps the memory of Savage may not 
be much sullied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met in 
the street the woman who had sworn with so much 
malignity against him. She informed him, that she 
was in distress, and, with a degree of confidence not 
easily attainable, desired him to relieve her. He, 
instead of insulting her misery, and taking {Measure 
in the calamities of one who had brought his life into 

* Written by Mr Becldngfaam and another gentleman. 
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danger, reproved her gently for her peijury: and 
changing the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her and himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would have 
made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero, and which, 
without any hyperbolical encomiums, must be allow- 
ed to be an instance of uncommon generosity, an act 
of complicated virtue ; by which he at once relieved 
the poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy; 
by which he at once remitted the strongest provoca- 
tions, and exercised the most ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quali- 
ty of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take ad- 
vantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, or to 
]Nress upon the £dling : whoever was distressed, was 
certain at least of his good wishes; and when he 
could give no assistance to extricate them from mis- 
fiyrtunes, he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy 
and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery, he was sometimes obstinate in his resent- 
ment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to speak with anger 
of the insolence and partiality of Page, and a short 
time before his death revenged it by a satire. * 

It is natural to inquire in what terms Mr Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no necessity of using any art to set 
his conduct in the fairest light He was not willing 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he transiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, 

* Printed in the late Collection. 
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nor at a man wholly free from the guilt of ^ blood« 
How much and how l<mg he rq^tted it, appeared 
in a poem which he published many years afterwards 
On occasion of a copy of verses, in which the failings 
of good men were recoonted, and jn which the au«> 
thor had endeavoured to illustrate his position, that 
** the best may sometimes deviate from virtue," by 
an instance of murder committed by Savage in the 
heat of wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very 
just representation of a good man^ to suppose hind 
liable to drunkenness, and disposed in lus riots t» 
cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before 
without any other support than accidental fstvouxs 
and uncertain patronage afforded him ; sources by 
which he was sometimes very liberally supplied, and 
which at other times were suddenly stopped : so that 
he spent his life between want and plenty ; or, what 
was yet worse, between beggary and extravagance ; 
for, as whatever he received was the gift of chance, 
which might as well &vour him at ofie time as an- 
other, he was tempted to squander what he had, be- 
cause he always hoped to be immediately suj^lied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at tavern^, and 
habituating him to pleasures which he could not af- 
ford to eujoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himself though he purchased the luxury of a single 
night by the anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 

* In one of hifl letters he styles it '' a &tsl quand, Imt too 

*' well known." 
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Hie experience of these ineonveniences det^min* 
ed him to endeavour after some settled income, whicht 
having long found submissimi and intreaties fruitless^ 
he attempted to extort from his mother by rougher 
methods. He had now, as be acknowledged, lost 
that tenderness for her, which the whole series of her 
eraelty had not been able wholly to repress, till he 
found, by the efforts which she made for his destruc- 
tion, that she was not content with refusing to assist 
him, and being neutral in his struggles with poverty, 
but was ready to snatch every opportunity of adding 
to his misfortunes ; and that she was now to be oon«- 
sidered as an enemy implacably malicious, whom no* 
tiling but his blood could satisfy. He therefore 
tiireatened to harass her with lampoon^, and to pub- 
lish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless she 
consented to purchase an exemption from infamy, by 
allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. Whether shame 
itill survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herself and ima- 
gined that some of the darts which satire might point 
at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyroonnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his promise to lay 
aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, 
and engaged to allow him a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr Savage's life ; and 
for some time he had no reason to complain of for- 
tune ; his appearance was splendid, his expenses large, 
and his acquaintance extensive. He was courted by 
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all wbo endeavoiired to be thought men of genhu^ 
and oaressed by all who valued themselves upon a 
refined taste. To admire Mr Savage, was a proof of 
discernment ; and to be acquainted with him, was m 
title to poetical reputation. His presence was suffi- 
dent to make any place of public entertainment po* 
pular ; and his approbation and example constituted 
the fashion. So powerful is genius, when it is in- 
vested with the glitter of affluence .! Men willingly 
pay to f(Hrtune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are pleased when they have an opportunity at 
once of gratifying their vanity, and practisii^ their 
duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with op- 
portimities of enlarging his knowledge of human nsp> 
ture, by contemplating life from its highest gradatiomi 
to its lowest ; and, had he afterwards applied to dra>> 
matic poetry, he would perhaps not have had many 
superiors ; for, as he never suffered any scene to pass 
b^re his eyes without notice, he had tieasaied in 
his mind all the different combinations of passions, 
and the innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, 
which distinguish one character from another ; and, 
as his conception w^ strong, his expressions were 
dear, he easily received impressions from objects, and 
very forcibly transmitted them to others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet, called ** The Author to 
be let", * where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a 

* Printed in fais Works^ voL iL p. 2S1. 
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prostitute scribbler, giving an aoeonnt of bis bittb, 
bis education, bis disposition and morals, babits ei 
life, and maxims of conduct In tbe introduction 
are related many secret histories of tbe petty writers 
tff that time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous 
leflectionsontbeir birth, their circumstances, or those 
of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that some 
passages are such as Iscariot Hackney might himself 
have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appear- 
ance of friendship with some whom he satirised, and 
of making use of the confidence which he gained by 
a seeming kindness, to discover failings and expose 
them : it must be confessed, that Mr Savage's esteem 
was no very certain possession, and that tie would 
laifipoon at one time those whom be bad praised at 
another. 

It may be alleged, thjEit tbe same man may change 
bis principles ; and that he, who was once deservedly 
commended, may be afterwards satirised with equal 
justice ; or, that tbe poet was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom be had 
celebrated, when be bad an opportunity of examining 
him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
be had too hastily bestowed : and that as a false sa^ 
tire Ought to be recanted, for the sake of him whose 
reputation may be injured, false praise ought like- 
wise to be obviated, lest the distinction between vice 
and "virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should be 
trusted upon the credit of bis encomiast, or lest others 
should endeavour to obtain the like praises by the 
game means. 
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Bat tboogii thflie exemes may be often ^atwUe^ 
and umietiiDes jiiit» thejr are veiy addom aatiafiietoij 
to mankind ; and the writer, who ia not oonaUnt to 
his rabjeety quickly dnka into oontempt, hia satire 
loses its force, and his pan^^yrie its valne ; and he is 
only considered at one time as ^flatterer, and as a ca- 
lumniator at another. 

To av<nd these impatations, it is only necessary tn 
follow the roles of virtoe, and to preserre an imyaried 
r^ard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible that a man, however cautious, may be samOi- 
times deceived by an artful iqvpearance erf* virtue, or 
by fidse evidences of guilt, such errors will not be fine- 
quent ; and it wiU be allowed, that the name oi aa 
author would never have been made contemptible^ 
had no man ever said what he did not think, or mia- 
led others but when he was himself deceived. 

** The Author to be let" was first published in a 
single pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a coUeo* 
tion of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were 
addressed by Mr Savage to the Earl of Middlesex^ 
in a * dedication which he was prevailed upon to sign» 
though he did not write it, and in which there are 
some positions that the true author would perhaps 
not have published under his own name, and fm which 
Mr Savage afterwards reflected with no great satia» 
faction ; the enumeration of the bad effects of the 
uncontrouled freedom of the press, and the assertum 
that the *^ liberties taken by the writers of Journals 

with their superiors were exorbitant and uiyustifi* 

able/' very ill became men, who have themselves 

* See hit Works, voL ii. p. t$S. 
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not always ahewn the exactert regard to the laws of 
flubordination in their writings, and who have often 
satirised those that at least thought themselves their 
superiors, as they were eminent for their hereditary 
link, and employed in the highest offices of the king* 
dom. But this is only an instance of that partiality 
which almost every man indulges with regard to him. 
self: the liberty of the press is a blessing when we 
are inclined to write against others, and a calamity 
when we find ourselves overborne by the multitude 
of our assailants ; as the power of the crown is al« 
ways thought too great by those who suffer by its in* 
fluence, and too little by those in whose £svour it is 
exerted ; and a standing army is generally accounted 
necessary by those who command, and dangerous and 
oppressive by those who support it. 

Mr Savage was likewise very far from believing, 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to assert, ** set 
« down at random ;** for when he was charged by one 
of his friends with putting his name to such an im- 
probability, he had no other answer to make than 
that . ** he did not think of it ;" and his friend had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime 
of vmting contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I observe the impartiality 
which I recommend, by deckring what Savage as- 
serted ; that the account of the circumstances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
strange and improbable, was exactly true. 



The publicstion of this piece at .this tine raised 
Mr Savage a great Dumber of enemies among those 
that were attacked hy Sir Pope, with whom he was 
considered as a kind of confederate, and whom he was 
suspected of supplying with private intelligence and 
secret incidents : so that the ignominy of an informer 
was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogeUier free firom literary hy- 
pocrisy, and that he sometimes spoke one thing and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; because he himself 
confessed, that, when he Uved with great familiarity 
with Dennis, he wrote an epigram * ag^st him. 

Mr Savage, however, set all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at d^ance, and thought the friendship 
of Mr Pope cheaply purchased by being exposed to- 
their censure and their hatred ; nor had he any rea^ 
son to repent of the prefierence, for he found Mr Pope 
a steady and unalioiable friend almost to the end of 
his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding hie avowed nea- 
trality with regard to party, he pubhshed a panegy- 
ric on Sir Robert Walpole, (or which he was reward- 
ed, by him with twenty guineas, a sum not very lai;ge, 
if dtfaer the excellence of the performance, or the 

• This epignuu was, t believe, nercr puUiihed. 
" Should Dennis publish you had rtabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother ; 
Skj, what revenge od Deonis coa be had. 
Too dull for laughter, &x reply too mad f 
On one ao poor jou cannot take the law. 
On one K old your swoid yoa teem to dnw i 
Uncaged ihen let the hannicH monttiT nge. 
Secure in dulnca, Tiwdncifc want, and aga." 
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affluence of tbe patron^ be considered : but greatoe 
than he afterwards obtained from a person of yet 
higher ranki and more desirous in appearance of b&^ 
ing distinguished as a patron of literature. 

As he Mras very far from approving the conduct of 
Sir Robert Walpole» and in conversation mentioiled 
him sometimes with acrimony, and generally with 
contempt ; as he was one of those who were always 
zealous in their assertions of the justice of the late 
opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the long-continued triumph of the court ; 
it was natural to ask him what could induce him to 
employ His poetry in praise of that man who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppressor of 
his country ? He alleged, that he was then depen- 
dent upon the Liord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit 
follower of the ministry ; and that, being enjoined by 
him, not without menaces, to write in praise of his 
leader, he had not resolution sufficient to sacrifice the 
pleasure of affluence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on mzny other occasions, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the beginning to 
the end of his life ; for I know not whether he ever 
had, for three months together, a settled habitation, 
in which he could daim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of 
the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readi- 
ness to comply with the inclination of others was no 
part of his natural oharacter, yet he was sometimes 
obliged to relax his obstinacy, and submit his own 
judgment, and even his virtue, to the government of 

VOL. X. y 



thoKby frfiotn bewu mppOTted: m that* if liif mi- 
series wen Bometiines the nniiequenoei of hii &tllt>, 
he ought not yet to be whdly excluded fiom eom- 
psBBioi], because his faults were very often the efieets 
•f his miefortunes. 

lo this gKj period * of his life* while he was sur- 
rounded by affluence and pleasure, he published " The 
** Wanderer," a moral poem, of which the derign it 
tam[Hised in theae liaes : 

I fljr all public ctrt, all venal ttrife. 
To try the still, coinpBr'd with active life; 
To prove, by theK, the aoiu of taen may owe 
The ftuitaufUin to bunting donda rf me ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Itupirita anil admu die *tii«Vitig mind* 

Asd more distinctly ia tile following paiugc : 

By woe, the soul to daring action iwella; 

By woe, in pluntlesa pAticfice it excels : 

From patience, prudent clear experience apringa. 

And traces knowledge thrmgh the courae of thingif 

Thence hope is fiirm'd, thence fortitude, snccesi. 

Renown :— whate'er men covet and caress. 

This peribrmance was always emsidrt^ by him- 
«1f as bis master-piece; and Mr Pope, when he 
asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not displeased with it ; that it 
gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to •* The Waadaw " 
that the diqiodtaon of the parta is btegttlar 1 that the 
design is obscun, and the ^ao perplexed; llut the 
*17«9. 
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imagw, bowever beautiful, tnoceed eacb otber witb* 
oat cttdat ; and tiiat the whole perfonnance 18 not to 
much a regular fabric, as a heap of shining materiab 
throvm together by accident, which strikes rather 
with the solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruiil^ 
than the el^ant grandeur of a finished pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is rtt^ 
sonable to believe it at least in a great degree just; 
but Mr Savage was always of a contrary opinion, and 
thought his drift could only be missed by negligence 
or stupidity, and that the whole -plan was r^ular, 
and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong repre- 
sentations of nature, and just observations upon life; 
and it may easily be observed, that most of his pic- 
tures have an evident tendency to illustrate his first 
great position, ** that good is the omsequence of eviL** 
The sun that bums up the mountains, fructifies the 
vales ; the deluge that rushes down the broken rodci 
with dreadful impetuosity, is separated itito purling 
brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane purifies the 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deejp an impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellencies, 
that this poem can promote no other purposes than 
those of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
strong sense of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of 
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Mr Savage's perfonnanc^ than to display f heir beau- 
ties, or to obviate the criticisms whieh they have oo- 
casioned ; and therefore 1 shall not dwell upon the 
particular passages which deserve applause ; I ahall: 
neither shew the excellence of his descriptions, nOf 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of suidde, nor point 
out the artful touches, by which he has diatinguisbed 
the intellectual features of the rebels, who suffinr death 
in his last canto. It is, however, proper to observe^ 
that Mr Savage always declared the diaractera wholly 
fictitious, and without the least allusion to any real 
persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so sue- 
ceissfully finished, it might be reasonably expected 
that he should have gained considerable advantage ; 
XMMT can it, without some degree of indignation and 
ooncem, be told^ that he sold the copy for ten gui- 
neas, of which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his absence intrusted the collection 
to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it wiUi 
accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of hit 
sheets was one of Mr Savage's peculiarities : he often 
altered^ revised, reciured to his first reading or punc- 
tuation, and again adqited the alteration; he wai 
dubious and irresolute without end, as on a question 
of the last importance, and at last was seldom satis* 
fied : the intrusion or omission of a comma was sufii- 
cient to discompose him, and he would lament an er- 
ror of a single letter as a heavy calamity. In one of 
his letters relating to an impression of soine veEses> 
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lie relii«rk% that he had, with r^ard to the corree* 
tion of the proof, ** a spell upon him ;" and indeed 
the anxiety with which he dwelt upon the minutest 
and most trifling niceties, deserved no other name 
than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable « performance for so^smaH 
a prie^ ivas not to be imputed either to necessity, by 
which the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
submit to very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by 
which the books^ers are frequently incited to op- 
press that genius by which they are supported ; but 
to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and habitual 
slavery to his passions, whi(& involved him in many 
perplexities. He happened at that time to be en- 
gaged in the pursuit of some trifling gratification^ 
and, being without money for the present occasion, 
sold his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the 
first price that was proposed, and would probably 
have been content with less, if less had been offered 
him. 

This poem was addressed to the Lord Tyrconndl, 
not only in the first lines, but in a formal dedication 
filled with the highest strains of pan^ric, and the 
w a nnes t professions of gratitude, but by no means 
remarkable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of 
style. 

These praises in a short time -he found himself in- 
clined to retract, being discarded by the man on whom 
he had bestowed them, and whom he then imma* 
diately discovered not to have deserved them. Of 
this quarrel, which every day made more bitter, Loid 
Tynmmel and Mr Savage assigned very different 
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TetMM, which might perhaps all m leality^MBeur, 
though they were not all oonveoieDt to be aUC|^ bj 
either party. Xiord Tyrconnel aflinned, that it waa 
the constant practice of Mr Savage to ^iter a tai^em 
with any company that proposed it, drink the most 
expensive wines with great piofusion, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without money : i& 
as it often happened, his company were willing to 
defray his part, the affair ended without any ill eoa« 
sequences ; but if they were refractory, and »pected 
that the wine should be paid for by him that drank 
it, his method of composition was, to take them with 
him to his own apartment, assume the government ai 
the house, and ordar the butler in an imperious maa« 
ner to set.the best wine in the cellar bdfoie hb com- 
pany, who often drank till they forgot the respect 
due to the house in whidli they were entertiuned, in<* 
dulged themselves in the utmost extravagance of 
merriment, practised the most licentious frolics, and 
committed all the outrages of dnmkenness. 

Nor was this the -only charge which Lord Tyr- 
eonnel brought against him & Having given him a 
cdlection of valuable books, stamped with ;his'0W]| 
arms, he had the mortification to see them in4idioit 
time exposed to sale upon the stalls; it being usual 
with Mr Savage, when he wanted a small suqi» to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr Savage eaalf 
oedited both these accusations: fiir having been 
obliged, from his first entrance into the W0ild» to 
subsist upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him above them ; and eo much was hedeUc^t- 



^ with wine and converution, and to long bad k9 
been aocustomed to live by chance, that he would at 
any time go to the tavern without scruple, and tniit 
for the reckoning to the liberality of his oompaQ)[» 
and frequendy of company to whom he waa very littl(» 
luiowiiL This conduct indeed very seldom d|£W upgn 
liinx those inocmveniences that mg^t be fef^ed 1^ 
any ptb^ person ; for his cpnv^sati<M(i wa9 sp enter- 
taining, aod bis address sp plewiBg» that few thought 
the pleasure wbicb they reeeived ffoqi lom deprly 
purehased, by paying for bis wine^ It was his peon- 
liar bsppiuess^ that be scarcely e^er £9us4 a, stranger 
whom he did not leave a fnrad ; but it must li]pe- 
wise be added, that he had not often a &iend lonf, 
without obliging him to beaome a sUanger. 

Mr Savage, on the ether hand, declared, that Lonl 
Tyrooimel * quarrelled with him, because be would 
not subtrset from bis own luxury and extravaganoe 
what he had promised to allow bim, and that his re- 
sentment was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
mise. He asserted, that be bad dope nothing that 
ought to e3(clude bun from that wbsistenee^ which he 
tboHght not so much a favour, as a debtt ^inoe it was 
nffesed him upon eonditions which he had never ht^ 
kmi and that his only fault wa^» that he oould net 
be siipported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel crflben ea.- 
horted him to regulate his method of life» and not to 
8p»d all his nights in tavema» and that he appear- 

* His expression in one of iiis letters was^ ^' that Lord Tyr- 
^ cottttel had irnvdved bis estate, sad tlierrfbie pooriy sei^t sb 

^.oscisisa is ^asRcl widi Uns*" 
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ed denrous that he would pus those hours with htm, 
which he so freely bestowed upon others. This de-- 
niand Mr Savage considered as a censure of hii con- 
duct, which he could never patiently bear, and whidi, 
in the latter and cooler parts of his life, was so oflfen- 
tive to him, that he declared it as his rewlntion, " to 
" spurn that friend who should presume to dictate to 
** him ;" and it is not likely, that in his earlier yean 
be received admonitions with more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent inch expeeta- 
tions, as tending to iniringe his liberty, of which he 
was very jealous, when it was necessary to the grati- 
fication of his pflssions ; and declared, that the re- 
quest was still more unreasonable, as the company to 
whicli he was to have been confined, was insupporta- 
bly disagreeable. This assertion affords another in- 
stance of that inconrastency of his writings with his 
conversation, which was so often to be observed. He 
ibi^t how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to 
" The Wanderer," extolled the delicacy and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generosity, the candour and 
politeness of the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he declared to be a wretch without understand- 
ing, without good-nature, and without justice ; of 
whose name he thought himself obliged to leave no 
trace in any future edition of his writings ; and ac- 
cordingly blotted it out of that copy of " The Wan- 
** derer" which was in his hands. 

During his continuance vrith the Lord Tyroannel, 
he vm>te *' The Triumph of Health and Miztfa>" on 
the recovery of Lady Tyroonnel from a ^«Ty^»*''"g 
illneBB. This perfonnance is remarkable, sot only for 
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the gaiety of tlie ideas, and the melody of the num* 
bCTs, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is 
formed. Mirth overwhelmed with sorrow for the 
-sickness of her favourite, takes a flight in quest of her 
siiiter Health, whom she finds reclined upon the 
brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the fragrance of per- 
petual spring, with the breezes of the morning sport- 
ing about her. Being solicited by her sister Mirth, 
«he readily promises her assistance, flies away in a 
cloud, and impr^ates the waters of Bath with new 
Tirtues, by which the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
drcumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of 
bis appearance, and the distinction which was £x 
some time paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him 
to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before admitted ; 
he did not fail to gratify that curiosity, which indu- 
ced him to take a dearer view of those whom their 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necessi^ 
tily place at a distance from the greatest part of man- 
kind, and to examine whether their merit was mag^ 
Jlified or diminished! by the medium through which 
it was contemplated; whether the splendour with 
which they dazzled their admirers was inherent ia 
themselves, or only reflected on them by the objects 
that surrounded them ; and whether great men were 
selected for high stations, or high stations made great 
men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of oon- 
irening familiarly with those who were most conspieu- 
eus at that time for their power or their influence; 



he watdied their looser moments, and examined tbdyt 
domestic behaviour, with that acuteness which na- 
ture bad given him, and wbich the uncommon variety 
a( his life had ocmtributed to increase, and that in- 
quisitiveness which must always be produced in a 
vigorous mind, by an absolute freedom from all presa- 
ing or domestic engagements. 

His diso^nment was quick, and therefore he 8O09 
found in every person^ and in every uSair, something 
that deserved attenticw ; he was supported by othet% 
without any care for himselC and was therelor^ nt 
leisure to pursue his obs^rvatbns. 

More circumstanoes to constitute a mtic on hit- 
man life, could not eaaily concur ; n(»' indeed could 
any man, who assumed from accidental advantagep 
more priuse than he could justly claim from his real 
merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than 
thai' of Savage ; of whom mcewiae it must he oonfea- 
aed* that abilities really e^ted above the eommoii 
levd, or virtue refined from paenon, or {Mroof agauut 
corruption, could not easily find an abler judges or • 
warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr Savin's mqwj^ 
though he was not much accustomed to eoneeal Ina 
discoveries, it may not be entirely wfe to related be- 
cause the persons whose characters he cntieised ane 
powerful; and power and resratment ace fleUom 
strangers ; nor would it perhaps be whdly JusU be- 
cause what he asserted in conversation might, thei^ 
true in general, be heightened by some momentary 
ardour of imagination^ and, as it can be dativereil 
inly finm manoxy^ :|ttay he imp^ctly reynsmtpd; 
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so tliat the pietare at first aggravated, and tlien uxh 
skilfully co{md» may be justly suspected to retain no 
gveat lesembkiiee of the origiaaL 

It may* however, be observed, that he did not ap- 
pear to have formed very elevated ideas of those to 
wlumi the administration of affairs, or the conduct 
of p^ies has been intrusted ; who have been oonsi^ 
dered as the advocates of the crown, or the guardians 
of the people ; and who have obtained the most iia- 
l^cit con&leiice, and the loudest i^lauses. Of one 
particular person, who has been at one time so popii^ 
lar as to be genially esteemed, and at another so for- 
midable as to be universally detested, he observed^ 
that his acquisitions had been small, or that his ca^ 
padty was narrow, and that the whole tmge of his 
mind was from obsc^ty to politics, and from politics 
to obscenity. 

But tilie opportunity of indulging his specnlations 
on great characters was now at an end. He was 
banidied from the table of Lord Tyreonnel, and 
turned again adrift npon the world, without prospect 
of finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one <tf the virtues by whidi he was distinguish- 
ed, he had made no provision against a misfortune 
like this. And though it is not to be imagined but 
that the separation must fur some time have been 
preceded by coldness, peevishness, or neglect, though 
it was undoubtedly the consequence of accumulated 
provocations on both sides ; yet every one that knew 
Savage will readily believe^ that to him it was sud- 
den as a stroke of thunder ; that, though he might 
have transiently suspected it, he had never snffimd 
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any thought so unpleasing to sink into his mind, but 
that he had driven it away by amusements, or dreams 
of future felicity and afflu^ioe, and had never taken 
any measures l^ which he might prevent a precipita* 
tioA from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr Savage was exposed by them, were 80611 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it 
lotag before he perceived, from the behaviour ,of both» 
how much is added to the lustre of genius by the or- 
naments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
passion ; for he had not always been careful to uae 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
which ought to have been with more than usnal cau- 
tion preserved by him, who knew, if he had reflected, 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of ano- 
ther, whom he could expect to support him no longer 
than he endeavoured to preserve hiB favour by com- 
plying with his inclinations, and whom he neverthe- 
less set at defiance, and was continually irritating l^ 
negligence or encroachments. 

Examjdes need not be sought at any great distance 
to prove, that superiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride seldom &ili 
to exert itself in contempt and insult ; and if this is 
often the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some ex- 
tenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this un- 
happy man may have been betrayed, that his pros- 
perity was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
made more intoxicating by a senile of the misery in 




which he had so long Lmguished, and perhaps of the 
insults which he had formerly borne, and which he 
might now think himself entitled to revenge. It is 
too common for those who have unjustly suffered pain^ 
to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same in- 
justice, and to imagine that they have a right to treat 
others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune^ is generally known ; and s(Hne passages 
of his Introduction ta ** The Author to be let" suffi- 
dently shew, that he did not wholly refrain from such 
satire, as he afterwards thought very unjust wheu he 
was exposed to it himself ; for, when he was after- 
wards ridiculed in the character of a distressed poet, 
he very easily discovered that distress was not a pro* 
per subject for merriment, nor topic oi invective. Hq 
was then able to discern, that if misery be the effect 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, 
to be pitied ; and if of vice, not be insulted, because it 
is perhaps itself a punishment adequate to the crime 
by which it was produced. And the humanity of 
that man can deserve no panegyric, who is capable 
of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily occurred 
to him in the first and last parts of his life, were, I 
am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at least they 
were, like many other maxims, treasured up in his 
mind, rather for shew than use, and operated very 
little upon his conduct, however el^antly he might 
sometimes explain, or however forcibly he might in- 
culcate them. 
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Hj0 dcgndatioo, tiieit&re, finmi the oooditum 
whicb be bad enjoyed with such wanton thougbtleflB- 
nesif was considered by many as an oecaoon of triumph. 
Those who had before paid their court to him with* 
out success, soon returned the contempt which they 
bad suflfered ; and they who had leoeired favomfs 
from him, for of such &vours as he could bestow be 
was very liberal, did not always remember them. So 
much more certain are the effects of resentment than 
of gratitude : it is not only to many more pleasing U^ 
recollect those faults which place others below them, 
than those virtues by which they are themselves com- 
paratively depressed ; but it is likewise more easy to 
neglect, than to recompense ; and though there ute 
few who will practise a laborious virtue, there wiH 
never be wanting multitudes that v?ill indulge in 
easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune broi]^t upon 
him, from those whom he never esteemed, and with 
whom he never considered himself as levelled by any 
calamities : and though it was not without some bh* 
easiness that he saw some, whose fiienddiip he valued, 
change their behaviour ; he yet observed their cold» 
ness without much emotion, considered them as the 
slaves of fortune and the worshippers ot prosperi^, 
and was more inclined to despise them than to la* 
ment himself 

It does not appear that, after this return of 
wants, he found mankind equaUy favourable to 
as at his first appearance in the world His Story, 
thmigh in reality not less nielancholy, was less l^ 
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tot&ngf beeaoie it was no longer new ; it therefore 
procured bim no new friends ; and those that had 
ftrmerly relieved hini> thought ihey might now con- 
sign him to others. He was now likewise considered 
hy many xather as criminal, than as unhappy ; for the 
friends of Lord Tyreoonel, and of his mother, were 
iufficiently iadustriotts to publish his weaknesses^ 
which were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was 
fMgotten, that might make him either hateful or ri- 
diculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representa- 
tions of his faults must make great numbers less 
aensible of his distress ; many, who had only an op- 
portunity to hear one part, made no scruple to propa- 
gate the account which they received ; many assisted 
llieir circulation from malioe or revenge ; and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with 
ft better grace withdraw their regard^ or withhold 
their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suffered 
himself to be injured without resistance, nor was less 
diligent in exposing the fiuilts of Lord Tyroonnd, 
tfmr whom heobtained at least this advantage, that 
lie drove him first to the practice of outrage and vio^ 
lence ; for he was so much provoked by the wit and 
virulence of Savage, that he came with a number of 
attendants, that did no honour to his courage, to beat 
him at a coffee-house. But it happened that he had 
left the place a few minutes ; and his lordship had, 
^thout danger, the pleasure of boasting how he 
would have treated him. Mr Savage went next day 
to repay his visit at his own house ; but was prevail- 
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ed on, b^ bis domestics, to retire without insisting 
upon seoDg him. 

Lord Tyrcounel was accused by Air Savage of some 
actions, which scarcely any proTOcations will be thought 
sufHcient to justify ; such as seizing what he liad ia 
his lodgings, and other instances of wanton cruelty, 
by which he increased the distress of Savage, without 
any advantage to himself 

These mutual accusations were retorted on botil 
sides, for many years, with the utmost degree of vi- 
rulence and rage, and time seemed rather to augment 
than diminish their resentment That the anger of 
Mr Savage should be kept alive, is not strange, be- 
cause he felt every day the consequences of the quar- 
rel ; but it might reasonably have been hoped, that 
Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length 
have fo^;ot theme provocations, which, however they 
might have once inflamed him, had not in reality 
much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr Savage indeed never suffered bim 
to solicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproach fat 
reproach, and insult for insult; his superiority of wit 
supplied the disadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to form a party, and prejudice great numbers in 
his favour. 

But though this might be sotae gratification of hii 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his necessities ; 
and he was vay Irequently reduced to uocommon 
hardships, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being finrmed rat]ier 
to hear misery with ftntitude, than agoy prosperity 
with moderation. 
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He now thought himself again at liberty to ex- 
pose the cruelty of his mother ; and therefore, I be- 
lieve, about this time, published *^ The Bastard," a 
poem, remarkable for the vivacious sallies of thought 
in the beginning, where he makes a pompous enumer- 
ation of the imaginary advantages of base birth ; 
and the pathetic sentiments at the end, where he re- 
counts the real calamities which he suffered by the 
crime of his parents. 

. .The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
cnrcumstances of. the author, the novelty of the sub- 
ject, and the notoriety of the story to which the allu- 
•dons are mad^, procured this performance a very fa- 
iFQurable reception ; great numbers were immediately 
dispersed, and editions were multiplied with unusual 
rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication which 
Safage used to relate with great satisfaction. His 
mother, to whom the poem was with " due reverence" 
inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, where she 
could not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal 
herself from observation ; and no sooner did the re- 
putation of the poem begin to spread, than she heard 
it repeated in all places of concourse ; nor could she 
enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks, without 
being saluted with some lines from '' The Bastard." 

This was perhaps the first time that she ever dis- 
covered a sense of shame, and on this occasion the 
power of wit was very conspicuous ; the wretch who 
had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an adu]- 
t^ess, and who had first endeavoiured to starve her 
son, then to transport^ him, and aftefrwards to hang 
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him^ waa not able ta bear the repfesentatim of her 
ewn conduct, but fled from reproach, though she felt 
no pain from guilt, and left Bath in the utmo|t 
haste, to shelter herself unong the crowds of Lon* 
don. 

Thus SiEivagehad the satisfisction ci finding, that, 
diough he could not reform his mother, he gou14 
punidi her, and that he did not always suffer almie. 

The pleasure which he received from this inereaie 
of his poetical reputation^ was sufficient for some time 
to overbalance the miseries of want, which this per- 
formance did not much alleviate ; for it was sdd for 
a very trivial sum to a bookseller, who^ thoi^h lAm 
euccesa was so uncommon that five impressioiis wei^ 
aold, of which many w^re undoubtedly very nvme- 
reus, had not generosity sufficient to admit the un- 
happy writer to any part of the profit 

The sale of this poem was always mentioDed' by 
Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, and m* 
ferred to by him as an incontestiUe proof of a gene- 
ral acknowledgment of his abilities. It was indeed 
the only production of which he ooold jjuUy boast • 
general reception. 

But though he did not lose the qiportnnity which 
success gave him of setting a high rate on his abvfi- 
ties, but paid due deference to the snffiages, of man- 
kind when they were given in his favour, he did not 
suffer his esteem of himself to depend upon othen^ 
nor found any thing sacred in the voice ef die pe^Ie 
when they were inclined to censure him ; he then 
leadily showed the folly of expecting that the pubUe 
•hottld judge right, observed how slowly poetical ino- 
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lit had often forced its way into the world ; he con- 
tented himself with the applause of men of judge- 
menty and was somewhat disposed to e^cclude all those 
from the character of men of judgment who did not 
^)plaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to man<- 
kind than to think them blind to the beauties of his 
works, and imputed the slowness of their sale to other 
causes ; either they were published at a time when 
Ae town was empty, or when the attention of the 
public was engrossed by some struggle in the parlia* 
iBent,4>r some other object of general conceib; or 
they were by the n^ect of the publisher not dili- 
gently dispersed, or by his avarice not advertised with 
sufficient frequency. Address, or industry, or liber- 
ality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laid 
rather on any person than the author. 

By arts tike these, arts which every man practises 
in some d^ree, and to which too much of the titde 
tnaquiUity of life is to be ascribed. Savage was tl^ 
ways able to live at peace with himself. Had he in- 
deed only made use of these expedients to alleviate 
the loss ot want of fortune or reputation, or any othar 
advantages which it is not in a man's power to he^ 
irtow upon himself they might have been justly men- 
tioned as instances of a philosophical mind, and very 
properly proposed to the imitation of multitudes^ 
who, for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same dexterity, languish under afflictions which might 
be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and rea- 
son wa» universally prevalent ; tliat every thing were 
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esteemed aoooiding to its real value; and that men 
would secure tbemselres from being disappointed^ in 
tbdr endeavours after happinesB, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained; but, if ad- 
ventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, it 
would be perhaps of some benefit, since that pursuit 
must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Savage 
could be taught, that foUy might be an antidote ta 
foUy, and one fiedlacy be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after hav- 
ing observed the life of Savage, need to be cautioiied 
gainst it. By imputing none of his miseries to him- 
self he continued to act upon the same prindplea^ 
and to follow the same path ; was never made wiser 
by his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded throughout 
his life to tread the same steps oa the same cirde; 
always applauding his past conduct, or at least for* 
getting it to amuse himself with phantoms of happi- 
ness, which were dancing before him ; and willingly 
turned his eyes frx>m the light of reascm, when it 
would have discovered the illusion,, and shewn hin^ 
what he never wished to see^ his real state. 

He is even accused, aft;er having lulled his imagi- 
nation with those ideal opiates, of having tried the 
same experiment upon his consdoice ; and, having 
accustomed himself to impute all deviations fr<nn the 
right to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occasion too easily reconciled to himself; and 
that he appeared very little to r^;ret those practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The seigning 
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€R0r of his life was, that he mistook the love for the 
practice of virtue, and was indeed not so much a good 
man, as the friend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him/ that he always 
preserved a strong sense. of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the necessity of virtue ; and that he never con- 
tributed ddiberatdy to spread corruption amongst 
mankind. His actions, which were generally preci- 
pitate, were often blameable ; but his writings, being 
the productions of study, uniformly tended to the ex- 
altation of the mind, and the propagation of morality 
and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his 
fiulings shall be foi^tten^ and therefore he must be 
considered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
world; nor can his personal example do any hurt, 
since whoever hears of his faults will hear of the mU 
series which they brought upon him, and which 
would deserve less pity, had not his condition been 
flfuch as made his faults pardonable. He may be con- 
sidered as a child exposed to all the temptations <^ 
indigence, at an age when resolution was not yet 
-strengthened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit ; a circumstance which, in his ^ Bastard," he 
laments in a very affecting manner : 

No Mother's care 

Shielded my in&nt innocence with prayer ; 

No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain^, 

CaU'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrained. 

** The Bastard," however it might provoke or mor- 
tify his mother, could not be expected to melt her to 
compassion, so that he was still under the same want 
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of the necessauies of life ; and he therefofe exerted 
all the interest whidi his wit, or his birth, or his 
misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the death 
of Eufiden, the place of Poet Laureat, and prosecuted 
his applicati(m with 90 mudi diligence, that the King 
publicly dedsred it his intention to bestow it utioQ 
him ; but such was the fiite of Sarage, that even the 
King, when he intended his advantage, was disap* 
pointed in his schemes ; for the Lord ChamberlaiOt 
who has the disposal of the laurel, as one of the ap- 
pendages of his office dther did not know the King^a 
design, or did not approve it, or thought the nomi* 
nation of the Laureat an encroachment upon his 
rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon CoUej 
Cibber. 

Mr Savage, thus disappointed, took a resohitioii 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once givea 
him life, she would enable him to support it, and 
therefore published a short poem on her birth-daj, 
to which he gave the odd tide of ^ Volunteer Laii* 
^ reat.*" The event of this essay he has himself re- 
lated in the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards rej^nted it in ** The 
^ Gentleman*s Bf agazine,** whence I have copied it 
entire, as this was one d the &w attempts in whid 
Mr Savage 
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" Mr Urban, 

** In your Magazine for February you published 
*• the last * Volunteer Laureat,' written on a very 
^ melancholy occaaon, the death of the royal pa- 
^ tronesB of arts and literature in general, and of the 
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^ author of that poem in particular; I now send you 
^ the first that Mr Savage wrote under that title.--* 
^ This gentleman^ notwithstanding a very consider* 
able interest, being, on the death of Mr Eusden, 
disappointed of the Laureates place, wrote the fol* 
^ lowing verses ; which were no sooner published, but 
^^ the late Queen sent to a bookseller for them. The 
^ author had not at that time a friend either to get 
^ him introduced, or hi^ poem presented at Court; 
yet, such was the unspeakable goodness of that 
Princess, that, notwithstanding this act of cere- 
mony was wanting, in a few days after publication, 
^ Mr Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, 
^ and a gracious message from Her Majesty, by the 
^ Lord North and Guildford, to this effect: ' That 
^ Her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses; 
^ that she took particularly kind his lines there.re- 
^ lating to the King ; that he had permission t# 
^ write annually on the same subject ; and that he 
should yeariy receive ^the like present, till some- 
thing better ^which was Her Majesty's intention) 
^ could be done for him.^ After this, he was per- 
^ mitted to present one of his annual poems to Her 
^ Majesty, had the honour of kissing her hand, and 
^ met with the most gracious reception. 

*• Yours, bcT 

Such was the performance,* and such its recep- 
tion : a reception, which, though by no means itn- 
kind, was yet not in the highest degree generous: 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 

^ This poem is inserted in the late Cdb cti on. 
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panegyric^ shewed in the Queen too much desire of 
hearing her own praises^ and a greater regard to her- 
self than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. 
It was a kind of avaricious generosity, by which flat- 
tery was rather purchased than genius rewarded. 

Mrs Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
allowance with much more heroic intention : she had 
no other view than to enable him to prosecute his 
studies, and to set himself above the want of assist- 
ance, and was contented with doing good without 
stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravished with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with those 
which he was promised : he considered himself now 
as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but 
a few annual poems would establish him in some 
profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of " Volunteer 
" Laureat," not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of " Lau- 
" reat" was a mark of honour conferred by the King, 
from whom all honour is derived, and which there- 
fore no man has a right to bestow upon himself; and 
added, that he might with equal propriety style him- 
self a Volunteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet It can- 
not be denied that the remark was just ; but Savage 
did not think any title, which was conferred upon 
Mr Cibber, so honoiurable as that the usurpation of 
it could be imputed to him as an instance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the same title, and received every year the 
same reward. 
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He did' not appear to consider these encomiums as 
tests of bis abilities, or as any tbing more tban annual 
hints to the Queen of her promise, . or acts of cere- 
mony, by the performance of which be was entitled 
to his pension, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than iifty each 
year, except that for some of the last years he regu- 
larly inserted them in ** The Gentleman's Magazine,** 
by which they were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion, 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of 
poems, for which he printed proposals, and solicited 
subscriptions ; nor can it seem strange, that, being 
confined to the same subject, he should be at some 
times indolent and at others unsuccessful ; that he 
should sometimes delay a disagreeable task till it was 
too late to perform it well ; or that he should some- 
times repeat the same sentiment on the same occa- 
sion, or at others be misled by an attempt after no- 
velty to forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
supplied him with some variety ; for his business was, 
to praise the Queen for the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and to complain to her of the delay of those 
which she had promised : in some of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in some discon- 
tent ; in some, he represents himself as happy in her 
patronage ; and, in others, as disconsolate to find him- 
self n^lected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this un- 
fortunate man, was never performed, though he took 
sufiicient care that it should not be forgotten. The 
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publication of his ** Volunteer Liureat" procured hfm 
no other reward than a rq^ar remittance of fifty 
pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments aa 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of ad- 
vandng his interest When the Princess Anne was 
married, he wrote a poem * upon her departure, only, 
as he declared, ^ because it was expected from him," 
and he was not willing to bar his own prospects by 
any appearance of neglect 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and there* 
fi>re it is likely that it was considered at court as a^ 
act of duty, to which he was obliged by his depen- 
dence, and which it was therefore not necessary to re- 
ward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen really 
intended his advancement, and therefinre thought it 
superfluous to lavish presents upon a man whom she 
intended to establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being frustrated, but his pension likewise (d being 
obstructed, by an accidental calumny.. The writer 
of '* The Daily Courant,'* a paper then published 
under the direction of the ministry, charged him with 
a crime, which, though not very great in itself, would 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and might 
very justly have incensed the Queen against him. 
He was accused by name of influencing elections 
against the Court, by appearing at the head of a 
Tory mob ; nor did the accuser fail to aggravate his 
crime, by representing it as the effect of th^ most 

^ Printed in the late Collection. 
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atrodoiis ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion against 
the Queen, who had first preserved him from an in- 
famous death, and afterwards distinguished him by 
her favour, and supported him by her charity. The 
charge, as it was open and confident, was likewise by 
good fortune very particular. The place of the trans* 
action was mentioned, and the whole series of the 
rioter's conduct related. This exactness made Mr 
Savage's vindication easy ; for he never had in hit 
life seen the place which was declared to be the scene 
of his wickedness, nor ever had been present in any 
town when its representatives were chosen. This 
answer he tharefore made haste to publish, with all 
the circumstances necessary to make it credible ; mA 
very reasonably demanded, that the accusation should 
be retracted in the same paper, that he might no 
longer suffer the imputation of sedition and ingrati- 
tude. This demand was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who^ 
rither trusting to the protection of those whose de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained some 
personal malice against Mr Savage, or fearing lest, 
by retracting so confident an assertion, he should im* 
pair the credit of his paper, refrised to give him that 
satisfaction. 

Mr Savage therefore thought it necessary, to his 
own vindication, to prosecute him in the King^s 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effects from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared his inno- 
cence, he thought any farther procedure would have 
the appearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly 
dropped it 
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He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in 
the same court against himself, on an information in 
which he was accused of writing and publishing an 
obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr Savage's desire to be distinguish- 
ed ; and when any controversy became popular, he 
never wanted some reason for engaging in it with 
great ardour, and appearing at the head of the party 
which he had chosen. As he was never celebrated 
for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, 
and informed himself of the chief topics of the dis- 
pute, than he took all opportunities of asserting and 
propagating his principles, without much regard to 
hiis own interest, or any other visible design than 
that of drawing upon himself the attention of man- 
kind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and 
the Chancellor is well known to have been for some 
time the diief topic of political conversation ; and 
therefore Mr Savage, in pursuance of his character, 
endeavoured to become conspicuous among the con- 
trovertists with which every coffee-house was filled 
on that occasion. He was an indefatigable opposer 
of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded ; and was 
therefore no friend to the Bishop of London. But 
he had another reason for appearing as a warm ad- 
vocate for Dr Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr 
Foster and Mr Thomson, who were the friends of 
Mr Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, which 
however, as he imagined, concerned him so nearly. 
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that it was not sufficient to harangue and dispute, 
but necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great, ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, " The Progress oi a Divine ;" 
in which he conducts a profligate priest, by all the 
gradations of wickedness, from a poor curacy in the 
country to the highest preferments of the Church ; 
and describes, with that humour which was natural to 
him, and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diversities of human life, his behavioiu: in every 
station ; and insinuates, that this priest, thus accom- 
plished, found at last a patron in the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he coidd charge the Bishop with such an 
action ; he had no more to say than that he had only 
inverted the accusation ; and that he thought it rea- 
sonable to believe, that he who obstructed the rise of 
a good man without reason, would for bad reasons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this sa- 
tire ; and Savage, who, as was his constant practice, 
had set his name to his performance, was censured in 
" The Weekly Miscellany" * with severity, which he 
did not seem inclined to forget. 

But a return of invective was not thought a suffi- 

^ A short satire was likewise published in the same paper^ in 
which were the foUowing lines : ' 

For cruel murder doom'd to hempen deaths 
Savage> by royal grace^ prolong'd his breatli. 
Well might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer^ and £istiog, and repentant tears. 
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dent punishment The Court of King's Bendi was 
therefore moved against him ; and he was obliged to 
retom an answer to a diarge of obseenity. It was 
niged in his defence, that obscenity was criminid 
when it was intended to promote the praedoe of vice; 
but that Mr Savage had only introduced obscene 
ideas, with the view of exposing them to detestation^ 
and of amending the age, by shewing the deformity 
of wickedness. This plea was admitted ; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then prended in that court, dis^ 
missed the information with encomiums upon the 
purity and excellence of Mr Savage's writings. The 



-—But, O Tain hope !«-the truljr Ssviige cxieM, 
** Priesti^ and their daTiah doctrinesy I demise. 

•'ShaUI 

'' WliOy by finee thinlring to free actum fiz^d, 

" In midniglit brawls a deathlen name acqim^d, 

^ Now stoop to leani of ecrlfsjastic men ?-* 

*' No ; arm'd with rh jme, at priests FU take my um, 

" Thongh prudence bids me muider but their fimie.'* 

Weekfy MuceOoM^. 

An answer was published in " The Gentleman's Magairnie," 
written hy an unknown hand^ fiom whuik the fi>Uowiiig lines ajB 
selected: 

Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnig^ wine> 
From malice free, and push'd without design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lunged a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust ; 
So strong the hand of accident appean^ 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting *^ all thy future years, 
" Savage, iu prayer and vain repentant tears," 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest^ and sink his high«diuzch rage; 
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prosecution, bowever, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those by whom it was set on foot ; for Mr 
Savage was so far intimidated by it, that, when the 
edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture to 
reprint it ; so that it was in a short time forgotten, 
or forgotten by all but those whom it o£Rsnded. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to in- 
cense the Queen against him : but he found advo- 
cates to obviate at least part of their eftct; for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued to 
receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to secure his memory from 
reproadi, by infcmning those whom he made his ene- 
mies, that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion ; and that, though, whenever he thought he had 
any reason to complain of the clergy, he used to 

To shew what firaudi the holy vegtmentf hide> 
Hie nests of aT^rice, hjot, and pedant pride : 
Then change the soene, let merit hrightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heav'nly gui^ deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tun'd lays transmit a Foster's name : 
l^ouch ev'ry passion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polish'd lines thy present &me enrol. 

But grant j 

Maliciously that Savage plung'd the steely 
And made the youth its shinii^ vengeance feel ; 
My soul abhors the act, the man detests. 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

Genlkman'i Magaune, May 1735. 
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threaten them with a new edition of ^^ The Progress 
*' of a Divine/' it was his cahn and settled resolution 
to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better repara- 
tion for the folly or injustice with which he might 
be charged, by writing another poem called ^^ The 
'^ Progress of a Free-thinker/' whom he intended to 
lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to con- 
vert him from virtue to wickedness, and from reli- 
gion to infideUty, by all the modish sophistry used 
for that purpobe ; and at last to dismiss him by his 
own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss 
to mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with all 
the scenes of debauchery to have failed in his repre- 
. sentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to 
have represented them in such a manner as should 
expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
aside, till the vigour of his imagination was spent, 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided ; but 
soon gave way to some other design, which pleased 
by its novelty for a while, and ^hen was n^lected 
like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no 
certain support but the pension allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exact 
economist from want, was very far from being suffi- 
cient for Mr Savage, who had never been accustomed 
to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they solicited, and whom nothing but 
want of money withheld from partaking of every , 
pleasure that fell within his view. 
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His conduct with regard to .his ^p^$idn^was;V^ 

partieular. ;No sooner had her changed the bill, than 

■he vanished from the sightof all his. acquaintance, 

:i^d lay;f(M' some timeout of the reachrpf all. the in- 

« quiries that friet^dship or curiosity could make f^ter 

.hiQ). . At length he ^pea?e^ agaippennylessaa he- 

:I6|^9 butn^vQr informed even those- whom he seemed 

to regard most, where, 1^ had beepr ; . nor was his re« 

t treat MQva: discovered. 

i.Xhiswas his instant practice during the whole 

time that.be received the pension .from .the Queen : 

]hk regularly disappeared iind returned. He^ indeed, 

. affirmed that ihe retired to ^tudy, and that the : money 

supported him ifi^solitude for:many,motith»; but his 

;&jieiids. dechii<e4f that.the «hort ti<ne in which it was 

^^^ent suflGiciently . confuted his owp account of his 

ewduct. 

His. politeness- and his wit-still raised him friends 
who were desirous of setting him at length free fr<om 
.that indigaiee: by which he had been hitherto op^ 
pressed; and therefore solicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in his favour with so much earnestness, that they 
obtained a pr^nise of the next^place that* should be- 
come vacant, n<^tf exceeding two hundred pounds a 
year. This promise^was made with an uncommon 
declaration, ^^ that it- was. not the promise of a minis- 
" ter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend." 

Mr Savage now concluded himself set at ease for 

<«var, and, as he -observes in a poem written on that 

incid^t oft his i life, trusted and was; trusted ; but soon 

found: that his confidence was ill-grounded, and this 

friendly promise was not inviolable. He spent a long 

TOL. X. 2 a 
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time iu solicitations, and at last despaired and de- 
sisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minister some reason to helieve that he should not 
strengthen his own interest hy advancing him, for 
he had taken care to distinguish himself in coflPee* 
houses as an advocate for the ministry of the last 
years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to jui- 
tify the conduct and exalt the character of Ijord Bo- 
Ungbroke, whom he mentions with great r^;«rd ia 
an EpisUe upon Authors, which he wrote about tfiat 
time, but was too wise to publish, and of which only 
some fragments have appeared, inserted by him in 
the ** Magazine" after his retirement 

To despair was not, however, the diaracter of Sa« 
vage ; when one patronage failed, he had recourse to 
another. The Prinee was now extremely popular, 
and had very liberally rewarded tiie merit of some 
writers whom Mr Savage did not think superior to 
himself, and tiierefore he resolved to address a poem 
to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject which 
could regard only persons of the highest rank and 
greatest affluence, and which was therefore proper for 
a poem intended to procure the patronage of a Prince; 
and, having retired for some time to Richmond, that 
he might prosecute his design in full tranquillity, 
without the temptations of pleasure, or the solicita- 
tions of creditors, by which his meditations were in 
equal danger of being disconcerted, he produced m 
poem " On Public Spirit, with regard to PuUic 
^« Works." 
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The plan of this poem is very extensive, and com- 
prises a multitude of topics, each of which might fur- 
nish matter sufficient for a long performance, and of 
which some have already employed more eminent 
writers ; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own design, and was 
writing to obtain a supply of wants too pressing to 
admit of long or accurate inquiries, he passes negli- 
gently over many public works, which, even in his 
own opini(Mi, dijserved to be more elaborately treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his rea- 
der by transient touches cipon these subjects, which 
have often been considered, and therefore natiuraUy 
nuse expectations, he must be allowed amply to com- 
pensate his omissions, by expatiating, in the conclu- 
sion of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not yet 
celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now ap- 
pears more susceptible of embellishments, more adapt- 
ed to exalt the ideas, and affect the passions, than 
many of those which have hitherto been thought 
most worthy of the ornaments of verse. The settle- 
ment of colonies in uninhabited couiitoies, the esta- 
blishment of those in security, whose misfortunes have 
made their own country no longer pleasing or safe^ 
the acquisition of property without injury to any, the 
appropriation of the waste and luxuriant bounties of 
nature, and the enjoyment of those gifts which Hea- 
ven has scattered upon regions uncultivated^ and un- 
occupied, cannot be considered without giving rise to 
a great number of pleasing ideas, and bewildering the 
imagination in delightful prospects ; and, therefore, 
whatever speculations they may produce in those who 
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^ve confined themselves to political >studies> natu- 
rally fixed the attention, and excited the. applause of 
a poet. The politician, when he considers nien dri- 
Ten into other countrieafbrshelter, and obliged to r^ 
tire to forests and deserts, and pass vtheir lives, .and 
tfix their posterity, in theiremotestxcomers of the 
worlds to avoid those hardships which they suffer or 
fear in their native place, may very properly inquiry 
why the . legislature does not provide a remedy 'for 
these miseries,, rather .than encouragiB.an. escape .from 
them. He m^y conclude, that th&flight of every. ho- 
nest man. is. a loss to .the community ; that thxise who 
.are .unhappy without guilt ought, to ^ be .relieved ; ^and 
the life, which is .overburthtned -by accidental .oala* 
mities, set at ^ase^by.the careoftlie. public.;. and that 
those, who have by misconduct forfeited tlieir daim 
to favour* ought rather tto be.made .useful \to thet so- 
ciety whidi theyKhave injured* .than be driven from 
it. But the poet is employed iaa.more.plea8ipg<u&- 
dertaking than .that of proposing law? which, however 
just or expedient, will never ,.be .made.; .or endea- 
vouring to reduce to sational sdiemesx^f^ government 
societies which were formed, by chancy and are- con- 
ducted by the private passionsjoCtliose wha preside in 
them. He-guides the unhappy, fugitive, .fromwant 
and persecution, to plenty, quiet,. and : security, <and 
seats him in scenes, of peaceful solitude,. and uadis- 
turbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleaskig^en-- 
timents which this prospect ^of retirement -suggested 
to hiu), to censure those crimes which. haverbeen- ge- 
nerally committed by the discoveiein of newr^ponlH 
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and to expose the enormous wickedness of making 
war upon Barbarous nations because ^ they cannot re^ 
isrist, and of invading countries because iliey are fmit^ 
fui; of extending navigation only to propagate vice^' 
and of visiting distant lands only to lay them waat^' 
He has asserted the natural equality of mankind, and 
endeavoured td suppress' that pride which inclines 
men* to imagine that right is the consequence of 
power. 

His description of the various miseries which force 
men to seek for refuge in distant countries, affiirdt 
another instance of his proficiency in the importttat 
and extensive study of human life; and the tendei^ 
mess with which he recounts Ihem^ another proof of 
his Humanity and benevolence. 
. It is observable^ that the dbse' of thia poem disoo^ 
vers a change which experience had mad^ in Mr Sa- 
Tage's opinions. In a. poem written by him in his 
youth, and published in his Miscellanies, be dedaret 
his contempt of the contracted' views and nanvwpros*- 
pects of the middle state^^of life^ and decTares his re^ 
solution either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the shrub^; but in this poem-, -diough addressed 
to a prince, he mentions this state of life as compri^ 
sing those who imght most to attract reward, those 
who merit most the confidence of power, and the fa- 
miliarity of greatness ;* and, accidentally mentioning 
this passage to one ofhis friendb, declared^ that in hii 
npinion all the Tirtue of 'mankind was comprehendisd 
in that state. 

In dfesmbing villas and gardens, fie did' not omit 
to comdenm tfiat afimrd custom^ which prevails among 
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the English, of permitting servants to receive money 
from strangers for the entertainment that they re- 
ceive^ and therefore inserted in his poem these lines: 

But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare;^ 

However royal, or howerer fair, 

jff gales, which to access should still give wtij. 

Ope hut, like Peter's paradise, fiir paj; 

If perquisited rarlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ; 

What foreign eye hut with contempt surveys ? 

What Muse shall from ohlivion snatch their praise? 

But before the publication of his performance, he 
recollected that the Queen allowed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be shewn for money ; and that 
she so openly countenanced the practice, that she had 
bestowed the privilege of shewing them as a place of 
profit ou a man, whose merit she valued herself upon 
rewarding, though she gave him only the liberty of 
disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously represented as an in- 
6ult Upon die Queen, to whom he owed his life and 
his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his obser- 
vation would be no security against the censures 
which the unseasonableness of it might draw upon 
him ; he therefore suppresscjd the passage in the first 
edition, but after the Queen's death thought the same 
caution no longer necessary, and rest<N:ed it to the 
proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without any 
political &ults, and inacribed to th^ Prince ilnitMr 
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Savage, having no fiiend upon whom he could pre- 
vail to prawnt it to him, had no other method of at- 
tracting hit observation than the publication of fre- 
quent advertisements, and therefore received no re- 
ward from his patron, however generous on other oc- 
casions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without 
Indignation, being by some means or other confident 
tfiat the Prince was not ignorant of his address to 
liim ; and insinuated, that if any advances in popu- 
larity could have been made by distinguishing him, 
he had not written without notice or without re- 
ward. 

He was tfnce inclmed to have presented his poem 
in person, and sent to the printer for a copy with 
that design ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
tesolution deserted him, and he continued to resent 
neglect without attempting to force himself into re- 
gvd. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than 
his pation ; for only seventy-two were sold, though 
tile perfinrmance was much commended by some whose 
judgment in that kind of writing is generally allowed. 
But Savage easily reconciled himsdf to mankind, 
without imputing any defect to his wofk, by obser- 
ving that his poem was unluckily published two days 
after the prorc^atien of the parliament» and by con- 
•equenoe at a time when all those who could be ex- 
pected ta regard it were in the hurry of (Hreparing 
in thdr departure, or engaged in taking leave rf 
cdieia ipon their dismission from public affairs. 

It WMt b^ however, allowed, in justification of the 
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public, tliat this performance is not the most excel- 
lent' of Mr 'Salvage's works ; and that, thMgif if;ca!l«' 
not' be deliied tb contain tiiatiy striking sentiinait8#> 
majestic lin^fir and just observations,^ it is iri genertil* 
not 'Grufficiehtly polished in the language^ (h> eidifTeii-^ 
ed in the imagery, or- digested iti the plan. 

Thtis his {k>em c$o1itributed<^ndthitlg.t6'tlieaUeHai-* 
tion of his p6verty^ whioh^waa such as'V^ few ood^ 
Eave- g^pp^xrtcfd mth cfqual^ patienee";' but to'ithidl^ 
it must likewise be confessed, that few would bmrd^ 
beetf €^s^^ who' received ptinbtually fifty' peilnds 
^•year ; a salary whidi, ^diotigh by no 'niean» equal t» 
€he demands df vanity atid luxury, is yet found^steffi**- 
cient to sfupport families ' above- ' wan t^ and wte u&-' 
doubtddly more than the necessities of life- require. 

But no soonier had he leoeived his petisionii^ tiiati^ 
he withdrew t<>' his dlu'liiig' privacy;* from' which he 
returhkl in a short time* ta hisn former diGftr^i and 
for ifome part of the • year gehefrally lived by chance^ 
efikting only when he was invited' to^tbtf tables of^hia 
Acquaintances, • frdrh' which * the liieanndss of faift'dreflil 
often- excluded him, when the^politencfss and variety 
Of his' cbdvei^ation would^hbVObeeii thon^hdtf'tfiiffi* 
tieht recompeiiic^ for'his c^tertbininent. 

He lodged a» much by accident as he dinedi smd 
passed the night sometimes' in-' m<^an^ hOidMiV''fvhidh 
di^ set Open at night toaiiy casual wandeno^isonie^ 
times in cellars, among the riot dnd' filth of the 
meanest and most profligate of the mbble ; aad^wmth 
timeis; \lrhen he had not mOney to suppoitiMti'tfae 
expenses of these receptacles, waiked about tli# slaisete 
iiU- W was weary^ sind lay down in the iunflMB ^t^ 
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a bulk) or in the winter, nvith his associates in pover- 
tyvdtifong the ashes-(tf a gtass-hi^Usi^ 

In this manner were pas^d thofse days dnd thoie- 
nights which nature had enabled hiih tO'buye eta- 
ployed in elevated speculations, useful- studies/ oiT- 
pieasiiig conversation. On a bulk,> in £( cellar, ot in^ 
a^gIft»s-house, atnong thieves axid beggars, was to b^' 
found the authc* of "The Wanderer;" the man of- 
exalted s^ntimeiits,' extensive viewG^ and cfiirioufe ob-- 
lMvationS^^ the^ man whose remarki? on life mights 
hlive assisted the' statesman; whose ideair of virtue 
ttfiglit have enlightened: the moralist, whose eloquences 
SAght haw influenced' s^ates^ and whoise' delica<^' 
might hav& polisb^d c50uits. 

It cannot but be imagined^ that sw^h- ueic^siti^a^ 
might sometimes force him upon disreputable^ prac> 
liee^; and«itis proliable that these^ lines in '' The 
WaUde^r^ Were occasioned' by his reflections On' biier 
owtt conduct 

Though misery leads to happiness^ and truth, 

l^nequal to the load this l^Hgtii^ yoilth; 

(O; >lc%' nede- censure, *if untried- hy '■ grie^^ 

If> amidst woe/ untempted^by ielief>) 

He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame^ 

Which then^ ev'n then^ he scom'd^ and blush'd to name. 

Whoevfet* Was acqilairited with him was certain tis 
be solicited for small sums, which the frequency of 
the request made in time considerable ;- and he was 
therefore -quickly shunned bythose \Vho were become 
familial^ enough to be trusted with his necessities'; 
but his" rambling mailiier of life, andk^Onistant appeal- 
iliceat bouses of puUiC restort^ alviftfys^^procuted him. 
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a new succession of friends, whose kindness had not 
been exhausted by repeated requests ; so that he was 
seldom absolutely without resources, but had in his 
utmost exigencies this comfort, that he always ima- 
gined himself sure of speedy relie£ 

It was observed, that he always adLed favours <xf 
this kind without the least submission or apparent 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his request as an 
obligation that deserved any extraordinary acknow-^ 
lodgments ; but a refusal was resented by him as aa 
affiront, or complained of as an injury ; nor did be 
readily reconcile himself to those who either denied 
to lend, or gave faim afterwards any intimation that 
they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so fan compassionated by those 
who knew both his merit and distresses, that they re- 
ceived liim into their families, but they soon discover- 
ed him to be a very incommodious inmate ; for, beii^ 
always accustomed to an irregular manner of life, he 
could not confine himself to any stated hours, or pay 
any regard to the rules of a family, but wotild pro- 
long his conversation till midnight, without consider- 
ing that business might require his friend's applica- 
tion in the morning ; and, when he had persuaded 
himself to retire to bed, was not, without equal diffi- 
culty, called up to dinner ; it was therefore impossible 
to pay him any distinction without the entire sub- 
version of all (economy, a kind of establishment 
which, wherever he went, he always appeared ambi- 
tious to overthrow. 

It must therefore be acknowledged5 in justification 
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of mankind, that it was not always by the negligence 
or coldness of his friends that Savage was distressed, 
but because it was in reality very difficult to preserve 
him long in a state of ease. To supply him with 
money was a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he 
see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him free 
from care for a day, than he became profuse and 
luxurious. When once he had entered a tavern, or 
engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never retired till 
want pf money obliged him to some new expedient 
If he was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amusements and jol- 
lity ; wherever Savage entered, he immediately ex« 
pected that order and business should fly before him, 
that all should thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that no dull principle of domestic management should 
be opposed to his inclination, or intrude upon his 
gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected 
him ; in his lowest state, he wanted not spirit to as- 
sert the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready 
to repress that insolence which the superiority of for- 
tune incited, and to trample on that reputation which 
rose upon any other basis than that of merit ; he never 
admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
treated otherwise than as an equal. Once, when he 
was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one of his 
friends, a man indeed not remarkable for moderatum 
in his prosperity, left a message, that he desired to see 
him about nine in the morning. Savage knew that 
his intention was to assist him ; but was very mudi 
disgusted that he should presume to prescribe tha. 
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Hour of his attendance, and, I believe, refused to visit 
him; and i^^jetted bisiUindness.. 

The same invincible temper; whether firmness or.' 
obstinacy, aippeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyr- 
eonnel, from whom He very frequently demanded,. tfaatt 
Itie allowancer which was once paid him* should bete*- 
stoned;* but with wHom he never appeared t6 enters 
tain foram)3ment the* thought of soliciting^a reoon«^ 
ciliation, and whom he treated at once with' all' the 
haughtiness of superiority; and all the bitterness of 
reSEf^titmisnt. He wrote to him, not in a style o£ 
application or* respect, but of reproach,, menace, and 
contempt ;' and appeared determined, if he3 ever reu^ 
gained hia allowance,, to* hold it only* by therigfitoC 
conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man iis ridier 
than t^at he is wiser tftiau' themselveis; superiority' of 
understanding is not SO' readily acknowledged as that 
of fortune; nor is that haughtiness, which the^ con- 
sciousness of great abilities incites, borne' with the 
same submission as the tyranny of affluence ;< and 
therefore Savage, by asserting his. claim to deference 
and regard, and by treating those with contempt, 
whom better fortune animated to rebel against him, 
did not fail to raise a great number of enemies in the 
different classes of mankind. Those who thought 
themselves- raised' above* him by the advantages of 
riches, hated Him because they found no^ protection 
from the^ petulance of his wit. Those* who? were 
esteemed' for their writings feared him as a critio, 
and' maligned him as a rival^ and almost ail the 
sm^aller wits were his professed enemies. 
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.Among these Mr .Miller fio &r indulged his re* 
sentment 3s to. introduce him in e farce, and direet 
him to be personated on the stage, in a dress like 
;ithat which he then wore ; a mean insult, which only 
.insinuated that Savage. had but one coat, and which 
.was therefore despised by him rather than resented-; 
ifor, thought he \ wrote a lampoon against Miller, he 
Bever printed it : and as no other person ought to 
^prosecute that . revenge from which the person who 
vwas. injured desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr 
.Savage suppressed ; < of which the publication would 
misdeed havebeeaa punishment too severe for so im* 
■potent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or of food, but the neglect 
and. contempt which it 'drew. upon him. He com- 
plained that, as hts. affairs grew desperate, he found 
his reputation . for eqiadty .visibly decline ; that his 
opinion. in questions of jcriticism^ was no longer re- 
:garded, when his coot was. out of fashion ; and that 
those who, in the interval tif his * prosperity, were 
always encouraging him to great undertakings by 
encomiums on his genius and assurances of success, 
now received any mention.' of his designs with cold- 
jiess, thought that the subjects on which he proposed 
to write. were very difficult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that an 
author, ought to employ much time in the considera- 
ticm of his plan, and not. presume to sit down to write 
in confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a superficiiU 
knowledge,; difficulties were started onall sides, and 
he was no longer qualified for any performance but 
*' The Volunteer Laureat.'' 
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Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed 
him ; for he always preserved a steady confidence in 
his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which he should at any time earnestly endea- 
vour to attain. He formed schemes of the same kind 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered himself with advances to be made in science, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant period 
of his life. For the acquisition of knowledge he was 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches ; 
for he was naturally inquisitive, and desirous of the 
conversation of those from whom any information was 
to be obtained, but by no means solicitous to improve 
those opportunities that were sometimes offered of 
raising his fortune ; and he was remarkably retentive 
of his ideas, which, when once he was in possession 
of them, rardy forsook him ; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec- 
tation that the Queen would some time recollect her 
promise, he had recourse to the usual practice of 
writers, and published proposals for printing his works 
by subscription, to which he was encouraged by the 
success of many who had not a better right to the 
favour of the public ; but, whatever was the reason, 
he did not find the world equally incUned to favour 
him, and he observed, with some discontent, that, 
though he offered his works at half-a-guinea, he vras 
able to procure but a small number in comparison 
with those who subscribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his 
proposals neglected by the Queen, who patronised Mr 
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Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a com- 
petition, among those who attended the Court, who 
should most promote his interest, and who should 
first offer a subscription. This was a distinction to 
which Mr Savage made no scruple of asserting, that 
his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, gave a fairer 
title, than could be pleaded by him on whom it was 
conferred. 

Savage's applications were, however, not univer- 
tally unsuccessful ; for some c^ the nobility counte- 
nanced his design, encouraged his proposals, and sub* 
scribed with great liberality. He related of the Duke 
of Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving his pro- 
posals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded 
him was not less volatile than that which he received 
from his other schemes ; whenever a subscription was 
paid him, he went to a tavern ; and, as money so ool* 
lected is necessarily received in small sums, he never 
was able to send his poems to the press, but for many 
years continued his solicitation, and squandered what- 
ever he obtained. 

The project of printing his works was frequently 
revived ; and as his proposals grew obsolete, new ones 
were printed with fresher dates. To form schemes 
for the publication, was one of his favourite amuse- 
ments ; nor was he ever more at ease than when, with 
any friend who readily fell in with his schemes, he 
was adjusting the print, forming the advertisements, 
and r^ulating the dispersion of his new edition, 
which he really intended some time to publish, and 
which, as long as experience had shewn him the im- 
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pmsibili^y of printing tbe^.vQlume togetW, berftt bst 
I fUtennijDe^ to divide into ^ weekly or iDoonthly num- 
,bers, that the profit* of the firsit might supply the. W- 
fpenses of the. next 

Xhw he. spent his time in mean « expedients ^nd 

.tormenting suspeno^, living for .the greatest part .in 

,feiir jof pro^cutims frooi ;his creditors, and conse- 

xquently skulking in obseure parts of the ^towq, cof 

which .he was.no ! strange to the remotest eornevs. 

.But wherever :he came, .his : address secured hint 

friend?, .whom. his necessities; soon alienated; so that 

he had perhaps a more numerous acquaintance than 

any .man ever before ^attaioed* there beir^ scarcely 

.any person eminent .on: any c^Kieount to .whom be waa 

not known, <^ wime character he was -nji^tjn some 

degree; able . to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive aequaintaiiee 
every circumstanee of his life contributed. Heex- 
t celled in the arts of conversation, and there&re wil- 
lingly practised them. He had seldom any home^ 
iQi eyen: a; lodging in which he could be private:; «iid 
.therefore was driven into public houses t£or the com- 
. mon conveniences of life and supports of nature. He 
^ was always ready to ^comply .with every invitattfm, 
shaving no employment to withhold him,: andt often 
:no. money to provide for himself; wd by dining witli 
Ame company, he never failed: of .obtaining an intro- 
duction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his 

: subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his^views 

hinder him from reflection, nor the uncert^nty.of 

his condition depress his gaiety. iW^hen he'had*wan- 
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^ered about without any fortunate adventure by which 
he was led into a tayem, he sometinies retired into 
the fieldflt and was able to employ his mind in study, 
or amuse it with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom 
appeared to be melancholy, but when some sudden 
misfiurtune had just fallen upon him, and even then' 
in a few moments he would disentangle himself from 
his perplexity, adopt the subject of conversation, and 
apply his mind wholly to the objects that others pre- 
sented to it. 

This life, unhaj^ as it may be already imagined, 
was yet emluttered, in 17S8, with new calamities. 
The death of the queen deprived him of all the pros- 
pects of preferment with whidi he so long entertaSrK^ 
ed his imagination r and, as Sir Robert Walpole had 
before given him reason to believe that he never iii- 
tended the performance of his promise, he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, supported by a~ 
friend ; and as it was not his custom to look out for 
distant calamities^ or to feel any otheir pain thaA that 
which forced itself upon his senses, he was not mudh 
afflicted at his loss, and perhapa comfiirted faimsetf 
that his pension would be now continued without the 
annual tribute d a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to sup- 
port him ; he Jiad taken a resolution to write a se- 
cond tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas Over* 
hmy^ia which he preserved a few lines! of his formed 
play, but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
new inddents^ and introduced new chaMcters ; so that 
it was a new tragedy, ncGt4i revivfi} of the fi^imer. • ^' 

YUL. X. 2 9 
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Many of Iua friends bUuned him iat not making 
choice of ii&other subject ; huM, in vindicaticm of hint- 
selfy be asserted^ thi^t it was not easy to find a better; 
and that he thought it his interest to extingoiA ihe 
B^anory of the first tragedy^ which he could only do 
hf writing one less defective upon the same story ; 
by which he should entirely defeat the artifice oi tiie 
booksellers^ who, after the death of any author of re- 
putation, are always industrious to swell his works, 
by uniting his worst productions with his best 

In tibe ei^ecution of this schema howevn:, he pro- 
ceeded but slowly, and probably only emj^oyed him- 
self iiqwn it when he could find no other amusement ; 
but he pleased himself with counting die profits, and 
Iferhaps imagined that the theatrical reputaticm whidi 
he was about to acquire would be equivalent to all 
that he had lost by the death of his patsoness.. 

He did not, in confidence of his appioadbing ridies, 
Q^lect the measures proper tosecure the contmuance 
of his pensioii, thou^ some of \m favourers thought 
him ralpable fior omitting to write on h(^ death ; bat» 
qn her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of the so- 
Udity of his judgipent, imd the power of bis gemus. 
He knew that the track oi el^y had been so^Ioog 
beaten, that it was imposnble te travel in it withoufe 
treading in the footsteps of those who had gone be- 
tone him ; and that therefore it was peeessary^ tlmt 
he might distinguish himself firom the had of enco- 
miasts, to find out some new wi^ of funeral pan^gy^ 

This difficult task he paformed in sudi a manner^ 
that.his poem may he justly ranked ameog the best 
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pieces that the dei^th of prineed has produced. By 
transferring the meiition of her death to het birth* 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topics, 
which any other man would have thought it yery dif- 
ficult to connect in one view, btit which he baS imi- 
ted in such a manner, that the tektioKi between thetft 
appears natural ; and it may be justly said, thlit what 
no other man would have thought dn, it ndw appeara 
scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of ittiagte 
is so masterly, that it ii sUMdent to set this poem 
above censure ; land therefore it is not necessaary. to 
mention many other delicate totiches which tna^ be 
found in it, and which wifmld detervedly be lidttii'ed 
in any othef performance. 

To these proofii of his gettiud may be added, frorii 
the same poem, an instance of bis pMdenoe, an tr^ 
oellence {ot which he Was not #6 Ofi;eti distii^;3il&hed ; 
he does not forget to remind tho krag', in the AiOM; 
delicate and artM manner, o^ cotifintiing hisf ^n- 
aion. 

With ii^ard to the suecMs i^f ttiifr addreiHi he Wass 
for some time in suspense, bdt i^ii in no gteit de- 
grte solicitous abcnit it; attd continued his laboAr 
upon his Hew tragedy with great ttanqtiillity, till the 
iHendwhohad for a considerable time suppbrti^ tdtA, 
removing hie family to another place, tocfk cMstsitfti 
to dismlA hitfi. It then beean^e neceiA^fy tdirkpAfe 
more diligently what was determined in bifr sdlkir, 
having reason to liuspect that no g^eat favbnr wa& iii- 
tended him, because he had not received bis pcSiiddii 
at the usual tirte. 
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It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
xetriering his interest, which were most likely to sue* 
ceed; and some of those who were employed in the 
Exchequer cautioned him against too much violence 
in his proceedings : hut Mr Savage, who seldom re^ 
gulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave way 
to his passion, and demanded of Sir Robert Walpole, 
at his levee, the reason of the distinction that was 
made between him and the other pensioners of the 
queen, with a degree of roughness which peifaaps de- 
termined him to withdraw what had been only de- 
layed. 

. Whatever was the crime of which he ytob accused 
<Hr suspected, and whatever influence was employed 
against him, he received soon after an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaining his pension ; 
md he had now no prospect of sub^stenoe but from 
his pUy, and he knew no way of Uving for the time 
required to finish it 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, de- 
prived of aUr estate and title by a particular law, ex^ 
posed: and abandoned by » mother, defraudled . by a 
mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
Ibim^ he entered the world without a friend; and 
though his abilities forced themselves into esteeqi 
and reputation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever prospects arose, were a)* 
ways intercepted as he began to approach them. 
The king^s intentions in his favour w^ frustrated.; 
his dedication to the prince, whose generosity on 
every other occasion was eminent, procured him qo 
reward; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himsdf 
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upon keeping kis promise to others, broke it to him 
without regret ; and the bounty of the queen was, 
after her death, withdrawn firom him, and from him 
only. 

Sueh were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was 
his gaiety clouded even by his last disappointments, 
though he was in a short time reduced to the lowest 
degree of distress, und often wanted both lodging 
and food. At this time he gare another instance of 
the insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit ; his clothes 
were worn out; and he xeceived notice, that at a 
coffee-house some clothes and linen were left for him : 
the person who sent them did not, I believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
spare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit; 
but though the offer was so far generous, it was made 
with ^ome neglect of ceremonies, which Mr Savage 
80 much resented, that he Tefused the present, and 
•^declined to enter the house tfll Idie clothes that had 
been designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publicly knovm, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert some' 
measures for his relief ; and one of them wrote a letter 
to him, in which he expressed his concern ^ for the 
^ miserable withdrawing of his pension ;" and gave 
him hopes, that in a short time he should find him* 
self supplied with a competence, '* without any de* 

pendence on those little creatures which we are 

pleased to call the Great!** 

The scheme proposed for this happy and indepen- 
tlent subsistencewasy that he should retire into Wales, 
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and recqive an allowance of &{ty pounds a year, to be 
raided by subscription, on wbich he was to live pri- 
.yately in a cheap place, without aspiring any more to 
affluence, or having any farther care of reputation/ 

This offer Mr Savage gladly accepted, though with 
^t^ptions very different from those of his friends ; 
for they proposed that he should continue an exile 
from London for ever, and spend all the remaining 
part of his life i^t Swansea ; but he designed only to 
tal^e the opportunity, which their sdieme offered him, 
of retreating for a short tiine, tbat he might prepare 
his play for the stage, and his other works for the 
press, and then return to London to exhibit his tra- 
gedy, and l^ve upon the profits of hfs own labour. 

With regaled to bis works, he proposed very great 
^improvemefits, whidi would have reqmred mu(^ time, 
or great application ; ands when be bad finished them, 
he designed to do justice, to his subscribers, by pub- 
lishing them according to his proposals. 

As he was r^ady to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for tl^ 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from pas- 
• ^als and songs. He imagined that he should be 
tifansport^d to soenes of flowery fi^licity, Hke those 
which one poet has reflected to another; and had 
projected a perpetual round of innocent pleasure of 
which he suspected no interruption fi:om pride, or ig- 
. qprance, or Inrvtality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, 
that when he was once gently reproached by a SAend 
% submitting to live upon a subscription, wd ad- 
rather by a resolute ea^gn of his abiMties to 
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support himself, he could not bear to debar himself 
from the happiness which was ^ to be found m the 
calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity of listen^ 
ing, without intermission, to the melody of the 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard from 
every bramble, and which he did not fail to mentis 
as a very important part of the happiness of a coun- 
try life. 

While tliis scheme was Tipening, his friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure from his creditors, 
and sent him every Monday a guinea, which he com- 
monly spent before the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of 
dependence. Those by whom he was to be supported 
began to prescribe to him with an air of authorityt 
which he knew not hoi^ decently to resent, nor pa^ 
tiently td bear ; and he soon discovered, from the cem- 
duct of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in the 
hands of ^* little creatures." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer^ he 
gave many instances, of which none appeared to raise 
his indignation to a greater height than the method 
winch was taken of frimishiug him with clothes. In- 
stead of consulting him, and allowing him to send a 
tailor his orders for what they thought proper to al- 
low him, they proposed to send for a tailor to take his 
meastire, and then to oonsidt how they should e^p 
him. 

This treatment was npt very delicate, nor was it 
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such as Savage's humanity would have suggested to 
him on a like occasion ; but it had scarcely desenred 
mention, had it not, by affecting him in an uncom- 
moD degree, shewn the peculiarity of his charactar. 
Upon hearing the design that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the most \iolent ago- 
nies of rage ; and, being asked what it could be that 
gave him such disturbance, he replied with the ut- 
most vehemence of indignation, ** That they had sent 
^ for a tailor to measure him." 

How the afiair ended was never inquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneadness. It is probaUe that, upon 
il&oollection, he submitted with a good grace to what 
he could npt avoid, and that he discovered no resent- 
ment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implidt and uni- 
versal compliance ; for when the g^itleman who had 
first informed him <^ the design to support him by a 
subscription, attempted to procure a reconciliatioii 
with the I.iord '!][*yroonnel, he could by no means.be 
prevailed upon to com^y with the measures that were 
proposed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir William 
Lemon, to prevail upon him to intefpose his good 
offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which be solicited 
Sir William's assistance '^ for a man who really need- 
^^ ed it as much as any man oould well do ;" and in- 
formed him, that he was retiring *' for evar to a place 
^* where he shoidd no more trouble his relation^ 
^ friends, or enemies ;" he confessed, that his passkoi 
had betrayed him to some conduct, with regavd.to 

"" Bj Mr Pope. 
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Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily 
ask his pardon ; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconners 
passion might be yet so high that he would not ^' re» 
^ ceive a letter fircnn him,'' begged that Sir William 
would endeavour to soften him ; and expressed hit 
hopes that he would comply with his request, and 
that ** 60 small a relation would not harden his heart 
^ against him.'' 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter 
to him, was not very agreeable to Mr Savage ; and 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
iadined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
found it contained sentiments entirely opposite to 
his own, and, as he asserted, to the truth, and there- 
fore, instead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 
&11 of masculine resentment and warm expostuhi'- 
tions. He very justly observed, that the style waa 
too supplicatory, and the representation too abject^ 
and that lie ought at least to have made him com- 
plain with ^ the dignity of a gentleman in distress.*' 
He declared that he would not write the paragraph 
in which he was to ask Lord Tyrconners pardon ; 
for, ^ he despised his pardon, and therefore could not 
** heartily, and would not hypocritically, ask it" He 
remarked that his friend made a very unreasonable 
distinction between himself and him ; for, says he, 
** when you mention men of high rank in your own 
" character," they are ** those little creatures whom 
<< we are pleased to call the Great ;" but when you 
address them ** in mine," no servility is sufficiently 
humble. He then with great jHX)priety explained 
the ill consequences which might be expected from 
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nadi a ktter, which his relatums would print in theif 
own defence, and which would for ever be produced 
as a full.an8wer to all that he should allege against 
them ; for he always intended to puUish a minute 
account of the treatment which he had receiTed. It 
is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentlemaa 
bjr whom this letter was drawn up^ that he yielded 
to Mr Savage's reasons, and agreed that it ought to 
be suppressed. 

After numy alterations and delays, a subscriptiaii 
was at length raised* which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gra- 
tleman ;^ such was the generosity of mankind, that 
what had been done by a player without s(dicitation» 
could not now be effected by application and interest; 
and Savage had a great number to court and to obey 
Sk a pension less than that which Mrs Oldfidd paid 
Urn without exacting any servilities.. 
- Mr Savi^^ however* was satisfied* and willing to 
retire, and was coivrinoed that the allowance, though 
scanty* would be more than sufficient finr him* beii^ 
now determined to commence a Jigid oecooomist, and 
to Kve according to the ezactest rules of firi^pdity; 
Sk nothing was in his opinion more contemptiUe 
than a man* who* when he knew his inesme^ exceed- 
ed it; and yet he confessed* that iastanoes of audi 
folly were too eonmum* and lamented that some men 
were not to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resohstioiis, ho left London 
in July 1789> having taken leave with great tender- 
Mss oi Ins firiendsi and parted firom the author of 

♦ Ur Pope 
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this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was fur- 
nished with fifteen guineas, and informed that they 
would be sufficient, not only for the expense of hit 
journey, hut for his support in Wales for some time; 
and that there remained but little more of the first 
collection. He promised a strict adherence to 
maxims of parsimony, and went away in the stage- 
coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him 
till he informed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in whidi 
he sent them word, that he was yet upon the roadt 
and without money ; and that he therefore could not 
proceed without a remittance. They then sent him 
the money that was in their hands, with which he 
was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence he was to 
go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
sfupping, so that he could pot immediately obtain a 
piiss^^ ; , and being therefore obliged to stay there 
some time, he with his usual felicity ingratiated hini* 
self with many of the principal inhabitants, was in- 
vited to their lumses, distinguished at their pubHc 
feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore easily engaged his afiectioa. • 

He b^an very early after his retirement to oom- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them so much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their contrilSa- 
tions ; and it is believed» that little m<^e was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a-year« whidi were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who^) (^ > ^ osed the sub- ' 
scription. 
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After wome bUj at Bristol he letifed io Swinseat 
the plaee ariginalljr propoted for his residenop, where 
he fi^ed about a year, rery much dissatisfied with 
the diminutioD of his saLny ; hat eontneted, as in 
ether idaees, aeqnaiiitaiice with those who were most 
distiBgiiished in that country, among whom he has 
eelebnited Mr Powel and Mrs Jones, by some Terses 
windi he inserted in ** The Gentleman^s Magaane."^ 

Here he completed his tr^edy, of whidi two acts 
were wanting when he left London ; and was desirous 
ef coming to town, to hrii^ it upon the stage. This 
des^ was very warmly opposed ; and he was ad- 
vised, by his clikf henefiictor, to put it into the hands 
of Mr Thomson and Mr Mallet, that it might he 
fitted fat the stage, and to allow his friends to receive 
die profits, out of whidi an annual pendon should 
be paid him. 

This i^oposal he rejected with the utmost con- 
tempt He was by no means convinced tiiat the 
ju^^ment of those, to whom he was required to sub- 
mit, was supaior to his own. He was now deter- 
mined, as he expressed it, to be ^ no longer kept in 
^ leading-strings," and had no elevated idea of ^ his 
^ bounty, who proposed to pension him out of the 
^ profits of his own labours." 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscription 
for his works, and had once hopes of success ; but 
in a short time afterwards formed a resolhition of 
leaving that part of the country, to which he thought 
it not reasonable to be confined, for the gratification 
<:( those who, having promised him a liberal income, 

* BepHnted in the late Collectioii. 
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htA no sooner banished him to a remote corner^ than 
they reduced Ins allowance to a salary scarcely equal 
to the necessities of life. 

His ifesentment of this treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at least, he had not deserved, was such, 
that he broke off all correspondence with most of his 
contributors, and appeared to consider them as per- 
secutors and oppressors ; and in the latter part of his 
life declared that their conduct toward him since his 
departure from London '^ had been perfidiousness 
<< improving on perfidiousnesi^ and inhumanity en in- 
•* humanity/' 

. It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of Mr 
Savage did not sometimes incite him to satirical 
exaggerations of the behaviour of those by whom he 
thought himself reduced to them. But it must be 
grunted, that the diminution of his allowance was a 
gr^t hardship, and that those who withdrew their 
•abaeriptions from a man, who, upon the faith of their 
jWQinise, had gone into a kind of banishment, and 
abwdoned all those by whom he had. been before re- 
lieved in his distresses, will find it no easy task to 
vindicate their conduct 

. It may be allied, and perhaps justly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous ; that he more frequent- 
ly reproached his subscribers for not giving him more, 
thaii thanked them &r what he received ; but it is 
to Ife remembered, that his conduct, and this is the 
worst charge that can be drawn up against him, did 
them no real injury, and that it therefore ought ra- 
ther to have been pitied than resented ; at least, the 
resentment it might provoke ought to have been ge- 
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nerouifl^ and manly ; epithets whicb his ecmditot 
hardly des^ve that starves the man whott he hai 
persuaded to put himself into his power* * -> 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Sia- 
¥age» that they should, befinre they had taken aiwa;^ 
what they promised, have replaced him in his fomer 
state, that they should have taken no advantage 
from the situation to which the appearance of tiidr 
kindness had reduced him, and that he should have 
been recalled to Liondon before he was abiAdoiied. 
He might justly represent, that he ought to h*v6 
been considered as a lion in the toils, atid demand 
to be released before the dogs should be loosed iipon 
him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to lelease himself and, 
with an intent to return to LiOlid0n, went to Attetol, 
where a repetition of the kindness which he had ht- 
merly found invited him to stay. He ivas not Aoljr 
caressed and treated, but had a eolteetion tttide fbl: 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had 'bei^fi 
happy if he had immediately departed f(a Lentoi ; 
but his n^ligence did not suffer him to consider, 
that such proofs of kindness were not often to be eaf- 
pected, and that this ardour of benevolence wte in a 
great d^ee the effect of novelty, and mighl, proba- 
bly, be every day less ; and therefore he tookHoeare 
to imi»ove the happy time, but was encoutaiged by 
one fevour to hope for another, fUl at len^tb-getel^ 
aty was exhausted, and offidonsness weari^ ' 

Another part of his misconduct was the pMXHSdc 
of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hoitts, aaad 
disccmcerting all the fitmilies into which he was ad- 
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ndtted. This was an error in a place of eomnierce, 
vibick all the ehanna ef his conversation could not 
compensate; fixr what trkder would purchase such 
my satis&etioii hy the loss of soKd gain, which must 
be the consequence of midnight merrinient, as those 
hours which were gained at night were generally lost 
in the morning. 
. Thus Mr Savage, after the curiosity ef the inha- 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his frienda 
daily decrearaig, perhaps without suspecting for what 
reason their conduct was altered ; for he stiH coib- 
tinued ta harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, those 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted him to 
their houses. 

But he did iK)t spend all the time of his residence 
at Bristol in visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes 
letnmed to his studies, and began several consider- 
able designs. When he felt an indination to write, 
lie always retired from the knowledge of his friends; 
ttid lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs^ till hd 
fimnd himself again desirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of absence made him mcnre 
welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning to 
London, to- bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but 
having negkttted -ta depart with the money that was 
nued for him, he coidd not aftoivards procure a sum 
snffieient to defray^ the expenses of his journey; nor 
perhaps would a fresh supply have had any other 
effect than; by putting immediate pleasures into his 
power^ to hove driven the thoughts of his journey 
out of his'-ikiindt 
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While he was thus spendiDg the day in contfini^ 
a scheme for the morrow, distress stole upon him hy- 
imperceptible degrees. His conduct had already- 
If^earied some of those who were at first esamoured-. 
of his conversation ; but he might, perhaps, stitt' 
have devolved to others, whom he might have entail 
tained with equal success, had not the decay of Ui; 
clothes made it no longer consistent with their vanity 
to admit him to their tables, or to associate with faitikt 
in public places. He now b^an to find every man* 
from home at whose house he called ; and was there^^' 
fore no longer able to procure the necessaries of lifiv, 
but wandered about the town, slighted and neglectad^ 
in quest of a dinner, which he did not always obtain. . 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers fur small debts which he had contracted ; And 
was therefore obliged to withdraw from the smaHi 
number of friends from whom he had still reason tcr 
hope for favours. His custom was to lie in bed thif 
greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dadL 
with the utmost privacy, and after having paid hn 
visit, return again before morning to his lodgfaigb> 
which was the garret of an obscure inn. ' j - / 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he suffered the utmost extremitiea>jQf 
poverty, and often fasted so long, that he was weimi 
with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not beii|^ 
able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of kit 
stomach was restored by a cordial. ' 

In this distress, he received a remittance of fUD 
pounds from London, with which he provided -Ubik 
self a decent coat, and determined to go to LioiidoB» 
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but unhappily spent his money at a fiivourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Bristol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his 
house, though at the usual inconveniences with which 
his company was attended ; for he could neither be 
persuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rise in 
the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful : he 
at some times pursued his studies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epistolary oorrespondence ; nor 
was he ever so fiur dejected as to endeavour to procure 
m increase of his allowance by any other methods 
tiian- accusations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance 
fimn his friends at Bristol, who as merchants,, and by 
eonsequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be 
supposed to have looked with much compassion upon 
BCgligence and extravagance* or to think any excel- 
lence equivalent to a fault of such consequence as ne- 
glect of ceconomy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those, who would have relieved his real 
wants, were discouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence, by observation of the use which was made 
of their favours, and conviction that relief would only 
be momentary, and that the same necessity would 
quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and re- 
turned to his lodging at the inn, still intending to set 
out in a few days for London ; but on the 10th of 
January IT^S-S, having been at supper with two of 

VOL. X. > 2 c 
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Ini friends, he was at his letarn to his hi^gmp ar- 
xested for a debt rf aboat eight pounds, whidi he 
owed at a coffee-house, and oondticted to the hone 
of a dieriff's officer. The account wUdi he gives of 
this misfortane, in a letter to one of the geDdemen 
with whom he had supped, is too lenuvkaUe to he 
omitted. 

^ It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
^ spent yesterday's erening with yon; hecmuae the 
^ hour hindered me from entering on my new lodgii^ ;. 
^ however, I have now got one, but sodi an one as 1 
^ believe nobody would chuse. 

^ I was arrested at the si^t of Mrs Bead, just ao 
^ I was gmng up stairs to bed, at Mr Bowyeir^s; but 
*^ taken in so private a manner, that I believe nobody 
^ at the White Lion is apfnised of it; ihoug|h I let 
^ the officers know the strength, or rather weakness, 
^ of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost 
^ civility ; and even when they conducted me to con- 
^ finement, it was io^ such a manner, that I verily 
^ believe, I could have escaped, which I would ra* 
^ th&c be mimed than have done, notwithstanding 
^ the whole amount of my finances was but three* 
^ pence halfpenny. 

^ In the first pllftce, I must insist, that you will 
^ industriously conceal this from Mrs S s, be- 
«< cause I would not have her good-nature suflbr that 
^ pain which, I know, she would be apt to feel on 
** this occarion. 

•• Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
^ friendship, by no means to have one uneasy thought 
^ cm my account ; but to have the same pleasantry of 
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*^ coutatenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, which 
^' (God be praised !) I have in this, and have had in 
" a much severer calamity. Furthermore, I charge 
'* you, if you value my friendship as truly as I do 
yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the least re- 
sentment against Mrs Read. I believe she has 
** mined me, but I freely forgive her ; and (though I 
^ will never more have any intimacy with her) I 
^ would, at a due distance, rather do her an act of 
^ good, than ill-will. Lastly, (pardon the expression,) 
** I absolutely command you not to offer me any pe-* 
" cuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting me any 
^ from any one of your friends. At another time, or 
^ on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, be well 
^ assured, I would rather write to you in the rob- 
^ missive style of a request, than that of a peremptory 
'' command. 

^ However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
^ think I am too proud to ask a favour, let me in- 
^ treat you to let me have yOiir boy to attend me for 
this day, not only for the salce of saving the expense 
of porters, but for the delivery of some letters to 
people whose names I would not have known to 
strangers. 

*• The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
^^ those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 
the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 
visit me (on my birth-night) with affliction, yet 
(such is his great goodness !) my affliction is not 
** without alleviating circumstances. I murmur not ; 
** but am all resignation to the divine will. As to 
*^ the world, I hope that I shall be endued by Heaven 
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** with that presence of mmd, that serene dignity in 
'^ misfortune, that constitutes the character of a true 
^' nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of coronets ; 
a nobility arising from the just principles of phi* 
losophy» refined and exalted by those of Chris- 
« tianity." 

fie continued five days at the officer's in hopes- 
tiiat he should be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
necessity of going to prison. The state in which he 
passed his time, and the treatment whieh he received^ 
are very justly expressed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : " The whole day," says he, " has 
** been employed in various people's filling my head 
** yrith their foolish chimerical systems, which haa 
obliged me coolly (as £Etr as nature will admit) to 
digest, and accommodate myself to every different 
person's way of thinking ; hurried from one vnld 
system to another, till it has quite made a chaos of 
my imagination, and nothing done — ^pronHsed— - 
disappointed— ordered to send, every hour, from 
one part of the town to the other." 
When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and 
applauded^ found that to give bai^ and pay the debt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him from 
a prison at the expense of eight pounds ; and there- 
fore, after having been for some time at the officer's 
house ** at an immense expense,." as he observes in 
his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to supp<^ by the 
generosity of Mr Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving 
from him an account of his condition, immediately 
gent him five guineas, and promised to promote his 
subscription at Bath with all his interest. 
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By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least 
^ freedom from suspence, and rest from the distiurb- 
ing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment : he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were willing to share his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman* 
that he oflPered to release him by pajring the debt ; 
but that Mr Savage would not consent, I suppose, 
because he thought he Imd before been too burthen- 
some to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends that a col- 
lection should be made for his enlargement; but he 
^* treated the proposal," and declared * ** he should 
** again treat it, with disdain. As to writing any 
^ mendicant letters, he had too high a spirit, and de- 
** termined only to write to some ministers of state, 
^^ to try to regain his pension."* 

He continued to complain f of those that had sent 
Irim into the country, and objected to them, that he 
had ** lost the profits of his play, which had been 
" finished three years :" and in another letter declares 
his resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how '^ he had been used." 

This pamphlet was never written:; for he in a very 
•short time recovered his usual tranquillity, and oheer- 
fully applied himself to more inoffensive studies. 
He indeed steadily declared, that he was promised a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 

* Tn a letter after hif ocmfinement. 
-f Letter, JaiL 15. 
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half the sutn ; but he veemed to resign himself to 
that as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the rf* ^ 
membrance cf it in his amusements and empkfjr- "^ 
ments. J 

The cheerfolness with which be boire his omftne- 
ment appears from the following letter, whidh lit 
wrote, January the 80th, to one of his friendtf in 
London. 

*^ I now write to you from my confinement in News. 
^gate, where Iliave been ever sinoe Monday last 
was se'nnight, and where I enj<^ mysetf with much 
more tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
of a twelvemonth past ; having a room entirely to 
myself, and pursuing the amusement of my poeti- 
cal studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
*' mind. I thank the Almighty, 1 am now all col- 
^ lected in myself ; and, though my person is in eon- 
^ finement, my mind can expatiate on ample and 
'' useful subjects with all the freedom hnaginable. 
'^ I am now more conversant with the Nine than 
^^ ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
* allowed to be a bird of the Muses; I asnut you, 
^ Sir, I siilg very fi«ely in my cage ; sometimes in- 
^ de^d in the pl&intiye notes k the nightingidie ; tot 
^' at others in the cheerful stuaias of the lavk." 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from 
one sul>)ect to another, witboat ooiifimng himelf to 
any particular task ; and that he was esployed 4Nk 
week upon one attempt, and the next npon another. 
'Sni^y the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, 
to be mentioned with applause ; and, whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of suffering wdl 
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cannot be dmied him. The two powen which. In 
the opimoa of Epictetus, constituted a wise man^ aie 
thoie cf bearing and forbearing ; whidi it cannot in- 
deed be affinned to hare been equally possessed by 
Savage; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
fiffMDtly to practise the other. 

9e was treated by Mr Ungge, the keeper of the 
yriien, with great humanity ; was supported by him 
mt his own table, without any certainty of recom- 
ipenoe; had a room to himself, to which he could at 
any time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
etand at die door of the prison, and sometimes taken 
out into the fields ; so that he suffered fewer hard- 
ehips in prison than he had been accustomed to un- 
doigo in the greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution <yf his office, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor for his release, though without 
^Cbofc ; and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost tender- 
aees and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state 
which Hudces it most difficult ; and therefore the hu- 
Bianity #f a ^oler certainly deserves this public at- 
testatiett ; and the man, whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly pro- 
poeed ae a pattern ci benevolence. If an inscription 
mm esee engraved, ** to the honest toll-gatherer,** 
less honours ought not to be paid ^^ to the tender 
''gaeler.'' 

Mr Savage very firequently received visits^ and 
presents, from his acquaintances ; but they 
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did not amount to a subsistence, fok* tbe^gceater part 
of which he was indebted to the gencraaity of this 
keeper; but these favours, however thejT'tnight en- 
dear to him the particukr persons from ^Aiom^lt^ re- 
ceived them, were very far from impressing upm his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Bsflal^ 
and therefore he thought he could not more pM|(rly 
employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem 
called ** I^iondon and Bristol delineated."* 

When he had brought this poem to its preseiit 
state, which, without considering the chasm^ is not 
perfect, he wrote to London an account of his design^ 
and informed his friend, f that he was determined to 
print it with his name ; but enjoined him . not to 
communicate his intention to his Bristol acquaint- 
ance. The gentleman, surprised at his resolution, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from publishing it, at 
least from prefixing his name ; and declared, that he 
could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy with kis 
resolution to own it at its first appearance. To this 
Mr Savage returned an answer agreeable to his cha- 
racter, in the following terms : . / 

** I received yours this morning ; and not* without 
^ a little surprise at the contents. To answer a ques- 
** tion with a question, you ask me concerning* Ixm- 
** don and Bristol, why will I add delineated t Why 
^ did Mr Woolaston add the same word to his ?* Be- 
^ ligion of Nature ?'* I suppose that it was his w31 

*^ The Author preferred this title to that of " Jjoaiaa and 
" Bristol compared ;" which, when he began the piece^ he intend- 
ed to prefix to it. . ^ : # 

t Mr Cave the printer. 
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*' and pleasure to add it in his ease ; and it is mine 
^< to do so in. my own. You are pleased to tell me» 
^* that you understand not why secrecy is enjoined, 
and yet I intend to set my name to it My an* 
swer is — ^I have my private reasons, which I am 
not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 
" fiiend Mr S * would not approve of it— -And 
*^ what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you 
** imagine that Mr S is to dictate to me ? If 

<< any man who calls himself my fnend should assume 
** such an air, I would spurn at his friendship with 
** contempt. You say, I seem to think so by not 
" letting him know it — ^And suppose I do, what then ? 
Perhaps I can give reasons for that disapprobation, 
very foreign from what you would imagine. You 
** go on in saying, Suppose I should not put my name 
to it — ^My answer is, that I will not suppose any 
such thing, being determined to the contrary : * nei- 
ther. Sir, would I have you suppose, that I applied 
to you for want of another press : nor would I have 
you imagine, that I owe Mr S— — obligations 
« which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd ! 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, whatever in- 
suits he might have received during the latter part of 
his stay at Bristol, (mce caressed, esteemed, and pre- 
sented with a liberal collection, he could forget on a 
sudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagerness of his resent- 
ment, and publish a satire, by which he might xei^ 

"* Mr Strong, of tbe Poft Office. 
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«mdily expect thst he dMNiM alifloate th^ 
inppoited Inm, and ptovoke thoBe whom he oooU 
jieither renst nor esctpe. 

This resohitioD, from the executmi of wUdi it it 
piohable that only hit dealh could have hindered 
Inm, IS raffident to thow, how much he di n eg ai ded 
4dl ^onsideraltona that oppooed his present pasrionSj 
and how readily he haaaidcd all fatnre advantages 
iofr any immediate gmtificationB. Whatever was his 
predominant indination, neither hope nor fear hin- 
dered him from complying widi it ; nor had opposi- 
tion any other effect than to he^hten his atdom; and 
mitatehis vehessenoe. 

Tins perfermance was however laid aside^ while he 
was employed in soliciting assistance fimn several 
great persons; and one intemiption sooeeeding ano- 
ther, hindered him from supplying die chasm, and 
|ierhaps from retooching the other paits» whidi he 
can haidly be imagined to have finnriied in his own 
opinion ; for it is very nneqoal, and some cfihe lines 
are rather inserted to ihyme to others, than to sup- 
port or improve the sense ; but the first and last parts 
are worked up with great ipirit.and ekganoe. 

His time was iqient in the prison for the most part 
in ftody, or in receiving visits: bat sometunes he do- 
ceended to lower amusements, and diverted hinttdf 
m the kitchen with the conversation of the criminals : 
for it was not pleasing to him to be mudi without 
company; and, though he was very capable of a ju- 
didooB dioice^ he was often contented with the first 
that oSttcd; for this he was scmietimes reproved by 
his friends, who found him surrounded with felons : 
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but the reproof was on that, as on ether 

thrown away ; he continued to gratify htmseif^ and 

to set very little value on the 4ipinion oC others. 

But here, as in every other some of his hfe» he 
made use of such opportunities as occmired of bene- 
fiting those who were more miserable than himself 
and was always ready to perform any office of huma- 
nity to his fellow-prisoners. 

He had now eeased from corresponding widi any 
<tf his subscribers except one» who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year vriiich he had 
Ipromised him« and by whom it wus expected that he 
would have been in a very short time enlarged, be- 
cause he had directed the keeper to inquire after the 
state of lus debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according 
to the forms of the court, that the creditor might be 
obliged to make him some allowance, if he was om- 
tinued a prisoner, and, when on that occasion he ap- 
peared in the hall, was treated with very unusual re- 
spect. 

But the resentment of the dty was afterwards 
raised by some accounts that had been spread ci the 
satire ; and he was informed that some of the mer- 
chants intended to pay the allowance which the law 
required, and to detain him a prisoner at their own 
expense. This he treated as an empty menace ; and 
perhaps might have hastened the publication, only to 
shew how much he was superior to their insults» had 
not all his schemes been auddenly destroyed. 

WbcB he had been six months in prison, he i»> 
ceived from one of his friends, * in whose kindness ha 

•Mr Pope. 
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Juid the greatest confidence, and on whose assistance 
iie chiefly depended, a letter that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms 
-as sudden resentment dictated. Henley, in one of 
hia advertisements, had mentioned ^ Pope's treat- 
" ment of Savage.** This was supposed by Pope to 
be the consequence of a complaint made by Savage to 
Henley, and was therefore mentioned by him with 
much resentment. Mr Savage returned a very so- 
lemn protestation of his innocence, but however ap- 
peared much disturbed at the accusation. Some days 
afterwards he was seized with a pain in his back and 
side, which, as it was not violent, was not suspected 
to be dangerous; but growing daily more languid 
and dejected, on the 2dth of July he confined him- 
self to his room, and a fever seized his spirits. The 
sjrmptoms grew every day more formidable, but his 
condition did not enable him to procure any assist- 
-ance. The last time that the keeper saw him was 
4m July the Slst, 1743 ; when Savage, seeing him at 
his bed-side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, 
^* I have something to say to you. Sir ;*' but, after a 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy manner ; and» 
finding himself unable to recollect what he was going 
to communicate, said, ** 'Tis gone !" The keeper soon 
after left him ; and the next morning he died. He 
was buried in the church-y^ of St Peter, at the ex- 
pense of the keeper. 

ISucfa were the life and death ct Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and vices ; 
aad at once remarkable for his weaknesses and abili- 
ties. 
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He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long visage, coarse features, and melancholy 
aqpect ; of a grave and manly deportment, a solemn 
dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, sdTtened into an engaging easiness of manners. 
His walk was dow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was easily excited to smiles, but very 
seldom provoked to laughter. 

His imnd was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
hension quick, and his memory so tenacious, that he 
was frequently observed to know what he had learned 
from others, in a short time, better than those by' 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
lect incidents, with all their combination of circum- 
stances, which few woidd have r^arded at the pre- 
sent time, but which the quickness of his apprehen- 
sion impressed upon him. He had the peculiar feli- 
dty that his attention never deserted him ; he was 
present to every object, and regardful of the most 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of escaping 
from his own reflections, and accommodating himself 
to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the small time which he 
spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He ming- 
led in cursory conversation with the same steadiness 
of attention as others apply to a lecture ; and, amidst 
the appearance of thoughtless gaiety^ lost no new 
idea that was started, nor any hint that could be im- 
proved. He had therefore made in coffee-houses the 
same proficiency as others in their closets : and it is 
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remarkable, that the writings of a man of little eda- 
cation and little reading have an air <^ learning 
scarcely to be fonnd in any other performances, but 
which perhaps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with re- 
gard to writings and to men. The knowledge of life 
was indeed bis chief attainment ; and it is not with^ 
out some satisfaction, that I can produce the sufflragf 
of Savage in favour of human nature, of which he 
never appeared to entertain such odious ideas as soma 
who perhaps had neither his judgmeiit nor experience 
have published, either in ostentation <^ their sagacity, 
vindication of their crimes, or gratification of thm 
malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
conversation, of which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at 
once modest and easy, open and respectful ; his lan- 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous subjects. He was generally 
censured for not knowing when to retire ; but that 
was not the defect of his judgment, but of his for- 
tune : when he left his company, he was frequently 
to spend the remaining part of the night in the street, 
or at least was abandoned to gloomy reflections, 
which it is not strange that he delayed as long as he 
could ; and sometimes forgot that he gave others pain 
to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said that he made use of his abilities 
for the direction of his own conduct ; an irregular 
and dissipated manner of life had made him the slave 
of every passion that happened to be excited by the 
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presenee of its object, and .that (slavery to lus pas- 
sions reciprocally produced a life irr^^ular and disn- 
pated. He was not master of his own tnoti<ms, nor 
could promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life. He appeared to think 
himself bom to be supported by others, and dispensed 
from all necessity of providing for himself; he there- 
fore never prosecuted any scheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to secure the profits which his wri- 
tings might have afforded him. His temper was, in 
consequence of the dominion of his passions, uncertain 
and capricious ; he was easily engaged, and easily dis- 
gusted; but he is accused of retaining his hatred 
more tenaciously than his benevolence- 
He was compassionate both by nature and princi- 
ple, and always ready to perform offices of himianity ; 
but when he was provoked (and very small offences 
were sufficient to provoke him), he would prosecute 
his revenge with the utmost acrimony till his passion 
had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for, 
though he was zealous in the support or vindication 
of those whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dis- 
charged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour 
or gratitude ; and would betray those secrets which 
in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
him. This practice drew upon him an universal ac- 
cusation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that he 
was very ready to set himself free from the load of 
an obligation ; for he could not bear to conceive him- 
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sdf in a state of dq^endenep, his pride bei^ equDf 
powerfiil with his other pisaonsj and ^^Karii^ in 
the fimn of tnsdU'nce at one time, and of vanity at 
another. Vanitj, the most innoeent ^ecies of prides 
was most fieqnenyy predominant : he ooidd not easily 
leave ofl^ when he had ooee began to mention hiaa* 
arif or his winks: nor ever read his verses without 
stealing his eyes ham the page, to cbsoover in the 
hces of his andienoe, how they were affected with 
any frvonrite passage. 

A lander name than that of vanity ought to be 
p^fem to the delicM^ with whidi he was always caie- 
fnl to aqnrate his own merit from every other man'^ 
and to rpject that praise to whidi he had no daim. 
He did not £»get, in mentioning his peEfixnnanoci; 
to mark every line that had been suggested or amend- 
ed ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three wards in ^ The Wanderer^ to the advice of 
hisfinends. 

His veracity was qnestioDed, but with little rea- 
son ; his accounts, though not indeed always the 
same, were generally consistent When he loved 
any man, he suppressed all his faults : and, when he 
had been offended by him, concealed all his virtues : 
but his characters were generally true, so far as he 
proceeded*; though it cannot be denied, that his 
partiality might have sometimes the effect of false* 
hood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, tmth, 
and justice : he knew very well the necessity of good- 
ness to the present and future happiness of mankind, 
nor is there jierhaps any writer, who has less ^idea- 
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Toured to please by flattering the appetites; or per- 
verting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to in-> 
fluetfoe mankind in any other character, if one piece 
which he had resolved to suppress be excepted, he 
has very little to fear from the strictest mmral or re- 
ligious censure. And though he may not be alto- 
gether secure agamst the objections of the eritie, it 
must however be acknowledged, that his works Me 
tile productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, what 
* many writers who have been more lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, that they have an original air, which 
has no resemblance of any foregoing writer, that the 
versification and sentiments have a cast peculiar to 
themselves, which no man can imitate with success; 
because what was nature in Savage would in another 
be affectation. It must be confessed, that his de- 
aeriptions are striking, his images animated, his fic- 
tions justly imagined, and his idlegories artfrJly pur- 
sued ; that his diction is elevated, though sometimes 
forced, and his numbers sonorous and majestic, though 
. frequently sluggish and encumbered. Of his style, 
the general fault is harshness, and its general excel- 
lence is dignity; of his sentiments, the prevailing 
beauty is simplicity, and uniformity the prevailing 
defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candid- 
ly consider his fortune, will think an apology either 
necessary or difficult. If he was not always suffi- 
dently-instructed in his subject, his knowledge was 
at least greater thdn could have been attained by 
others in the same state. If his works were some- 
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times unfinished, accuracy cannot reaaonably be ex- 
pected from a man oppressed with want, which he 
has no hope of relicTing but by a speedy publication. 
The insolence and resentment of which he is accused 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, irri- 
tated by perpetual hardships, and constrained hourly 
to return the spurns of contempt, and repress the in- 
floleiioe of prosperity; and vanity may surely be 
leidily pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no* 
other comforts than tuuren praises, and the oonsdous- 
liess of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who have 
slumbered away their time on the down of plenty ; 
nor will any wise man presume to say, *^ Had I been 
'^ in Savage's condition, I should have lived or written 
^ better than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if 
those, who languish under any part of his sufferings, 
shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by reflecting 
that they feel only those afflictions from which the 
abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; or those, 
who, in confidence of supericNr capacities or attain-* 
ments, disregard the common maxims of life, shall be 
reminded, that nothing will supply the want of pm-^ 
deuce ; and that n^ligenr:e and irregularity, long con- 
tinued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible. 
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